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A MAN WITH A MESSAGE 


A slogan of publicity—‘‘ Keeping everlastingly at it 
brings success’’—was adopted by an advertising en- 
thusiast years ago, in that he kept it before him in 
season and out of season. He put it before his fel- 
lows, meeting at first a hearing characterized by 
courteously veiled indifference, later by attention 
marked by a little interest, and then by degrees a 
real and lively interest in about the last industry that 
has and, as circumstances have pain- 
fully shown, one of the first that should 
have given enthusiastically, generously 
and copiously its support. The enthu- 
siast is A. T. Gerrans, of New Bern, 
N. C.; the industry, the lumber trade, 
that has slept while its competitors 
labored, has awakened by degrees and 
now, at almost the eleventh hour, is 
beginning to realize—and to profit by 
the realization—that its somnolence has 
nearly lost it its ‘‘one best bet.’’ The 
designation expert is given Mr. Gerrans 
advisedly. He has studied the adver- 
tising business as it relates to lumber 
in all its angles until today he is qual- 
ified to assume a chair of Appsed Pub- 
licity in any university that offers spe- 
cialties. His study and his efforts to 
pass on to unresponsive others the ben- 
efit of it have had nothing spectacular 
in them. He just added 1 (the Com- 
modity) plus 1 (the Publicity), and 
gained a total of Profit, and the sum 
total is established in his mind robustly 
and with increasing firmness, and he 
has reasons and arguments to defend 
it, and successfully, and the faith that 
is in him and is gradually reaching others. 

Mr. Gerrans ‘‘began’’ a bit over 
fifty-three years ago, when his arrival 
brightened a home in Manchester, Eng- 
land, May 5, 1863. He was educated 
in Bristol and Cheltenham, England. 
He crossed over to these shores in 1882 
and entered railroad service, first with 
the Erie Railroad at Buffalo, N. Y.; 
later at St. Louis, Mo., with the Blue 
Line Fast Freight; and then with a 
somewhat related concern, the Missouri 
Car & Foundry Company. Then he 
found his proper sphere, the lumber 
business. Mr. Gerrans is credited with 
-having been the first to handle cypress 
as a specialty in St. Louis, where he 
Tepresented a number of Louisiana man- 
ufacturers, The lure of the ‘‘wood 
everlasting’’ drew him nearer its orig- 
inal habitat and in 1901 he went to New Orleans and, 
a little later, became interested in cypress manufacture 
at Houma, La. 

Mr. Gerrans has had visions, dreams that began 
years ago, some of which have become realities in part 
and practically all of which, modified by ripened ex- 
Perience, promise to assume tangible form and to grow 
beyond and more than justify the imaginings and hopes 
of the dreamer. They have to do with advertising. 
Th his conception of its conduct and its. possibilities 
he has for years been in advance of his time. In his 
own mind his views began to assume tangible form 
Perhaps further back than he realized, but not until 
he had them in some mental order did he give ex- 
Pression to them. And from that time this advertising 
xpert became known the length and breadth of the 
lumber world as a High Priest of Helpful Publicity. 

As far back as May 27, 1911, Mr. Gerrans asked the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ‘‘What 
have we done toward intelligently disposing of this 
*normous amount of lumber???’ referring to the fact 
that the United States Forest Service had reported 





that in 1909 the country produced 19,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber, largely left to ‘‘sell itself;’’ and from that 
date he has been hammering at the apparent indiffer- 
ence of the trade to its opportunities and the necessity 
to that trade of publicity. 

Lumber trade history shows many well meant plans 
for its betterment started by men of influence in it 
who were superficially informed, or lamentably unin- 
formed, of the needs of the trade and the real sig- 
nificance of their plans and whose efforts have caused 





A. T. GERRANS, OF NEW BERN, N. C. 
A Lumber Advertising and Manufacturing Expert 


the rest of the industry to utter the prayer ‘‘ Lord, 
deliver me from my friends.’’ That is the kind of 
man Mr. Gerrans is not. His knowledge of judicious 
advertising is widespread and that knowledge is made 
up of a remarkable intimacy with details. For ex- 
ample, a big factor in his campaign for publicity is 
his realization of the encroachment of substitutes for 
lumber. An address on this subject was made by an 
advertising expert at the tenth annual convention 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States and it afforded the intelligent student 
a liberal education. It ripped the pretensions of the 
substitute people up the back; it set forth their argu- 
ments in all their strength and weakness, and it was 
wise enough not to underrate the one nor misrepresent 
the other. It showed the somnolent lumberman the 
danger of his slumber and the necessity for his awaken- 
ing. It was delivered by A. T. Gerrans. 

Mr. Gerrans’ visions were ahead of his day as an 
advertising expert. He had visions of ‘‘unprepared- 
ness’’ long before that condition became of general 
interest. In an address delivered before the North 


Carolina Pine Association May 27, 1914, on the general 
subject of lumber advertising, he deprecated the phrase 
‘“War on substitutes’? and declared ‘‘War nothing! 
It takes two armies to constitute war.’’ He then 
showed the preparedness of manufacturers of substi- 
tutes, in unpalatable contrast with the condition of 
the lumber trade, giving facts, figures, instances re- 
peated, and he laid down methods by which the lum- 
ber industry could get approximately into line with com- 
peting industries, restoring wood to its natural place, the 
gist of which was the use of money and 
yet more money, wisely expended, in- 
stead of the absurdly small amount that 
the lumber trade had so expended. He 
went into the subject hammer and tongs, 
with Gerransesque bluntness, and opened 
the eyes of many to their neglect of their 
opportunities. 

By some—and they are among the dis- 
cerning of the trade—Mr. Gerrans’ ad- 
dress before the North Carolina Pine 
Association August 19, 1915, on ‘‘How 
to Increase the Market for Wood’’ is 
regarded as a classic on that subject. 
This chronicler hazards a guess: That 
address and, with less effect, others that 
preceded it, all of which were indubit- 
able evidence of Mr. Gerrans’ capabil- 
ity as a practical lumberman, had some 
influence on his attaining the high posi- 
tion in lumber manufacturing that he 
held later. The guess is perhaps an un- 
intentional impertinence, though the in- 
fluences cited may not unnaturally have 
attracted those who sought his associa- 
tion in business—men who were looking 
for seasoned and tried material for fill- 
ing positions of high responsibility. At 
any rate, on January 1, 1914, Mr. Ger- 
rans became connected in high capacity 
with one of the largest lumber manufac- 
turing concerns of the Southeast, the 
John L. Roper Lumber Company, of 
Norfolk, Va. He now holds one of the 
most responsible positions in that en- 
terprise, an office equivalent to oper- 
ating manager of logging and manufac- 
turing of plants among the most ex- 
tensive in the country. 

His practical knowledge of the force 
and possibilities of advertising supple- 
ments Mr. Gerrans’ practical ability as 
a manufacturing lumberman. His ability 
has been recognized by his fellow lum- 
bermen in many ways. As examples: He 
was for many years chairman of impor- 
tant committees of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association. He was 
for several years and is now a member of the board of 
governors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and served as a vice president of that organiza- 
tion. Mr. Gerrans was one of the committee that drew 
up the famous ‘‘code of ethics,’’ and he was chair- 
man of the organization committee that started the 
trade extension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. He has been chairman of 
advisory committees of two interinsurance companies 
and has served in that capacity on many minor com- 
mittees of lumbermen’s organizations. 

In 1886 Mr. Gerrans married Miss O. Davis, of St. 
Louis, Mo. To them have been born three children: 
Robert D. and Alfred H. Gerrans and a daughter, now 
Mrs. E. W. McKay. Their home is in New Bern, N. 


C. Mr. Gerrans’ activity extends throughout the big 
section of country covered by the operations of the 
John L. Roper Lumber Company—at such times as he 
is not busy at the more important conventions of the 
lumber manufacturers—where his presence and his 
ideas are eagerly welcomed; where he has something to 
say, says it and drives it home. 





Buyers Are Justified 
In Expecting Perfect Service 


when they place their orders with us for that’s the kind of service on 
which we have built our organization and every man in our employ works with 
that one thought constantly in mind. We're ready to prove this any time youneed * 


. = Birch, Maple, Basswood, Soft and Rock Elm, Ash ; : 


and particularly suggest your immediate consideration of the following items which we 
believe are 


Truly Big Values: 


40 M’ 6-4” No. 2 Common & Bet. Rock Elm 
35 M’ 8-4” No. 2 Common Rock Elm 
150 M’ 4-4” Log Run Soft Maple 
100 M’ 6-4” No. 2 Common Birch 
100 M? 5-4” 66 66 66 
200 M’ 4-4” No. 1 Common Birch 
2 cars 8-4” No. 2 Common Birch 
60 M’ 8-4” No. 3 Common Birch 
75 M’ 5-4” 1st and 2nd Basswood 
75 M’ 5-4” No. 1 Common Basswood 


10 cars 4x1” 4 ft. Hardwood Lath. 
Mixed Cars svnitasntNorvay Fine Boards and Dimension, Hem Retail Trade 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


“ws Mason-Donaldson een 


Wholesles Lumber Company 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Uncle Sam Provides Credit for the 
Farmer 





At the time the Federal Reserve banking system was 
authorized by legislation the announcement was made 
that :urther legislation would be prepared and enacted 
that would provide for a farm loan system. This has 
how een accomplished by a bill that is somewhat com- 
plicated in its provisions, which will be reviewed in 
detail at a later date. The actual result of the system 
as re'ated to the farmer who needs the loan will be 
here briefly considered. 

A ‘armer desiring a loan becomes a member of a 
natioral farm loan association which is of a codpera- 
tive character, inasmuch as it can be organized only 
y ten or more people who are actual or prospective 
Owners of farm lands suitable for mortgage under the 
Provision of the act. Our farmer must subscribe to 
stock in the association amounting to 5 percent of the 
amouit of the mortgage which he desires, and the mort- 
8age itself is limited to 50 percent of the value of 
the ‘rm land and 20 percent of the value of improve- 
men’, these values being appraised by a loan committee 
of a ‘arm loan association. He can use the proceeds 
of si ‘h a mortgage only to pay existing debts or to 
mak: improvements upon his farm, to purchase equip- 
Men* or live stock, or to buy land. 

Tho farm loan association in turn becomes a stock- 
holy of a federal farm loan bank, and the bill pro- 
Vides for twelve such banks and division of the coun- 
try ‘uto twelve suitable districts. Joint stock land 
banks may also be organized by private parties under 
he \rovision of the bill. These banks are to gather 
Up s ch farm loans from the farm loan associations and 
May issue bonds upon them. 

Ti: farmer’s mortgage is of the installment sort. 

® isust pay either annually or semiannually a certain 
Sum upon the principal, as well as the interest, which 
interest is limited to 6 percent. The payments upon 





principal must be of such character as to cancel or 
amortize the principal sum of the mortgage within a 
period of not less than five nor more than forty 
years. After the period of five years, however, the 
mortgagor has the privilege of paying any desired sum 
upon the principal in multiples of $25 in addition to 
the installment prescribed by the mortgage. 

The general effect of the system when once in opera- 
tion will be to make the securing of farm loans a 
comparatively simple matter, and also to place a check 
upon the amount of interest charged. Such farm loans 
in the newer sections of the country often bear an 
interest in excess of 6 percent at the present time. 

The general tendency of this system will be to make 
the farmer more of a business man. He will not be so 
hampered by lack of capital in the operation of the 
peculiar manufacturing processes that constitute farm- 
ing. He will be better able to carry himself and his 
business from one harvest time to the next. He will 
be able to invest in such equipment and such building 
improvements as will make his farming business more 
efficient. He will be a better customer for the lumber 
dealer and the farm loan bank system will carry his 
lumber account to a very large extent, thus relieving 
the local lumberman of the necessity of becoming the 
farmer’s banker upon his lumber purchases. The 
farmer’s trade hereafter, whether for lumber or gro- 
ceries or dry goods, will be less a credit trade and more 
upon a sound cash basis. 





What the Lumber Reclassification Hear- 
ing Presented 


After being in session three times daily almost from 
its start on July 10, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s reclassification hearing relating to lumber and 
allied products came to a close in Chicago on July 22. 
The hearing, which gave full opportunity to lumber- 
men and related product dealers and carriers to ex- 
press their views as to what is a proper classification, 
takes rank as one of the most comprehensive rate prob- 
lem probes conducted by the commission since its in- 
ception many years ago. The investigation was made 
entirely at the suggestion of the commission. The 
commission got the idea that some good might come 
through a thorough investigation of the classifications 
governing the movement of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts following the hearing in the Eastern Wheel case 
and several subsequent cases and what is known as 
the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd case. An opinion seemed 
to prevail with the commission that there should be a 
reclassification of the lumber list with a different 
grouping and consequently the investigation was or- 
dered a year ago last June. In July, 1915, the first pub- 
licity was given to the seventeen questions of the com- 
mission and, in the intervening time between the order 
for the hearing and its opening, the commission, lum- 
ber and allied interests and carriers prepared them- 
selves to go thoroughly. into the subject of the whole 
rate classification matter. : 

The investigation brought out a most replete presen- 
tation of every angle of the lumber classification prob- 
lem as affecting every producing, wholesaling and re- 
tailing territory within the United States. Statements 
were placed in the record by various lumber and allied 
associations and these statements were later defended 
through the testimony of many witnesses. The carriers 
that serve Southern, Transcontinental, Southwestern, 
Central Freight Association, Eastern Trunk Line and 
New England territories were represented in like 
manner. Millwork, box, veneer, tie, pole and piling, 
implement and vehicle stock and other allied product 
interests had their innings during the sessions. 

The hearing, which was presided over by Chairman 
B. H. Meyer, of the commission, was marked by the 
fairness of that official. Every ruling he made showed 
a keen desire to permit the equitable presentation of 
every phase of lumber and allied product classification. 
As Chairman Meyer frequently repeated during the 
hearing, the investigation was not a lawsuit—a case 
of complaint and answer—but entirely a hearing 
wherein the commission desired light in order to 
simplify classification if-such a thing were possible. 
In most of the important phases before the commis- 
sion the lumbermen were in unit; in some minor in- 
stances there were differences. The carriers agreed 
with each other on the main points and disagreed on 
others. The allied interests, with distinctive cases, 
as a rule made presentations which were combatted hy 
the carriers. In. fact there was hardly an item in 


the present lumber list or related products within or 
without the list that was not touched upon. 

The main problem was whether rough and dressed 
lumber should move on the same basis or dressed 
lumber on a differential above that of rough lumber. 
In respect to this problem, though some of the carriers 


would no doubt like to see a differential, both the 
carriers and lumbermen were agreed that the present 
lumber list which permits rough and dressed lumber 
to move alike is the outcome of a custom of so long 
standing that serious havoc would be played should 
rearrangement be made. As to the movement of sash 
and door products the record is filled with divergent 
views, but the main idea appeared to be that the 
movement of sash and doors as it is related to the 
lumber list is one in which territorial and competitive 
shipper and carrier considerations should be the guide. 
Relative to the uniformity of classification, the testi- 
mony in the record would lead to the thought that all 
interests desired uniformity as far as it is practical. 
One subject in which the lumbermen found themselves 
wide apart was the question of reconsignment and 
diversion. Testimony placed in the record by spokes- 
men for the Southern Pine Association termed the 
privilege a trade evil, while the testimony offered by 
the witnesses representing the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago pronounced it a trade benefit. 

Now that the hearing is closed the commission finds 
itself furnished with a record of approximately 4,000 
pages to serve it as a guide in deciding whether there 
should be changes in the classification or whether it 
should remain as at present constituted. The general 
impression among lumbermen who followed the pro- 
ceeding closely is that any radical change in the 
present classification would be harmful and dangerous, 
admitting, however, that some inequalities exist that 
need correction. 
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How Free Lumber Is Affecting Our 
Trade Balance 


Lumbermen who have abandoned all idea of endeavor- 
ing to secure the restoration of a reasonable import duty 
on lumber should analyze the figures on lumber importa- 
tions contained in the May issue of the Monthly Sum- 
mary of Foreign Commerce, which show that free im- 
ports of sawed lumber for the eleven months’ period 
ended May 31, 1916, totalled 1,080,360,000 feet, valued 
at $20,107,172. The larger part of that twenty millions 
of course went to Canada, since the imports of lumber 
from other countries are negligible. For the correspond- 
ing eleven months of the preceding year imports of sawed 
lumber totalled 815,535,000 feet, valued at $15,391,872, 
from which will be apparent an increase during the 
eleven months of the current fiscal year of about $5,000,- 
000 in the imports from the Dominion. 

Exports of sawed lumber for May, 1916, totalled 95,- 
900,000 feet, valued at $2,286,052, as compared with 
92,631,000 exported in the eleven months ended May, 
1915, with a value of $2,161,171. For the eleven months 
ended May 31 the aggregate exports of sawed lumber 
were 1,084,423,000 feet, valued at $25,673,778, and for 
the corresponding period of the preceding fiscal year 
1,019,597,000 feet, valued at $22,570,992. 

It is interesting to note that with all of the tremendous 
efforts American producers and exporters are making to 
build up an export lumber trade in various parts of the 
world the balance in favor of the American trade in a 
period of eleven months is less than $5,000,000, and in 
connection with this fact it should be borne in mind that 
the Canadian lumber which nearly evened up the trade 
balance was sold in the United States with very little 
effort and at prices sufficiently low to serve to depress 
the domestic market. The average import price of 
boards, deals, planks and other sawed lumber brought 
into the United States in May, 1916, was $19.43 a thou- 
sand. The average price of sawed lumber exported dur- 
ing the same month was $23.84 a thousand. 

The import and export statistics quoted include sawed 
lumber only and do not refer to logs and round timbers, 
pulpwood, lath, shingles etc. Shingle imports for the 
eleven months ended May 31 totalled in value $3,256,124. 
In the corresponding portion of the preceding fiscal year 
their value was $2,766,523, and in the eleven months 
ended May 31, 1914, $1,916,156. In the last mentioned 
period the duty prevailed up to October 4, 1913. It will 
thus be seen that in spite of the restricted and devitalized 
market for shingles that has existed the last three years 
there has been a steady increase in imports of Canadian 
shingles. 





Scientific Management of Retail Yards 
a Business Necessity © 


The lightning changes that have been characteristic 
of American commercial life, especially in the West 
during its period of most rapid growth, have made a 
settled commercial policy for individual lumber yards a 
hard thing to build up. Plans laid for the development 
of the business through a period of years may be 
thrown out of joint by shifts in population or commer- 
cial interests. The result has been a practice of living 
from hand to mouth. Sheds were built to take care of 
immediate needs and were so built that they could be 
torn down or enlarged at small loss if conditions de- 
manded. Few managers have attempted a scientific 
study of the retailing possibilities of their territories, 
for it is hard and puzzling work, and most of them 
think that a shift in population may make their infor- 
mation useless. Then, also, they have long gotten along 
without such a survey and think that it is more or less 
useless. Some managers keep very little tabulated sales 
information, so the planning of equipment and, sales 
policy for a number of years in advance is made almost 
impossible by lack of accumulated facts of experience. 

The development of other lines of business indicates 
that this hand-to-mouth way of doing is shiftless and 
wasteful. Mistakes made in guessing at the right lines 
to pursue have to be paid for by the public or out of 
the retailer’s profits; and neither of these ways is to be 
recommended. 

While American life continues to be dynamic and 
abrupt it is becoming orderly enough for a good be- 
ginning to be made at scientific management of retail 
yards. Quiet investigation and indexing of customers, 
actual and possible, a practical study of the real needs 
of the territory, observation of the general tendencies 
in the shifting of population and of the lumber needs 
that those changes bring with them, advertising based 
on these observations, cost accounting and stock keep- 
ing that are more than a mere training in arithmetic— 
these and other similar-things when applied with com- 
mon sense make the beginning of a scientific manage- 
ment that spells permanence. 

If the experience of other lines of commerce is to 
be duplicated in the retailing of lumber the huckster, 
the guesser, the muddler, the man whose chief personal 
contribution to his business is from his neck down, 
will have an increasingly hard time. Apparently the 
man of destiny in the retailing business is the man of 


practical judgment who is alive to the necessity of 
making money at the present but whose desire along 
this line is tempered by a long look to the future and a 
remembrance and a record of the way things have hap- 
pened in the past. Too many retailers in talking of 
shifts in price, for example, think of the nervous flut- 
ter of the previous two weeks rather than of the 
steady drift of the previous two years or twenty years. 
They are interested in catching at a possible penny 
rather than in shaping their business to take advantage 
of general and more permanent conditions. They play 
the short game instead of the long game. 

The Germans have proved themselves to be great 
merchants, and they have rather consistently played 
the long game. They are more concerned about the 
profits to be gotten ten years hence than about those 
to be gotten in the current week. They build busi- 
nesses and markets as far as possible with an eye to 
permanence. The German salesman, one of the very 
best in the world, gets a rigid training. Usually he is 
trained for salesmanship in a university. He is taught 
not only to know his own line of goods but to have a 
thorough understanding of economic conditions and 
movements. When he goes to work he is more than an 
order taker; he is a commercial engineer with the most 
modern, scientific knowledge of business, its mechan- 
ism, sources and object. The German corporation usu- 
ally has the point of view of public service as well as 
of private profit; and this makes for permanence and 
efficiency. If retailers of lumber in the United States 
are not ready for any such thoroughgoing program 
they may at least begin learning the true inwardness 
of their business and so prepare for a prosperity that 
shall be permanent because it is an essential part of 
the community life. 





How Manufacture of Specialties May Be 
Made Profitable on the Coast 


While manufacturers of Pacific coast products are 
alert for ways and means of extending their markets and 
developing new uses for their products, discussion among 
many of the manufacturers and buyers shows one field 
that is being overlooked, or at least that is not being 
subjected to intensive cultivation. That field is the 
manufacture of specialties. There are many reasons for 
this apparent neglect and the field’s possibilities would 
have to be investigated comprehensively in order to be 
understood. The experience of many buyers making a 
first attempt to use fir in special patterns and sizes has 
been unsatisfactory, and they have given up and gone 
back to what is a more expensive material. 

Pacifie coast lumber manufacturing plants are con- 
structed on an efficiency plan to enable the lowest manu- 
facturing cost possible. This means maximum produc- 
tion and low handling cost. To insure this the products 
are standardized as much as possible. Thus a plant is 
equipped to cut and handle such staples as timbers, rail- 
road materials, dimension lumber and shed stocks that 
are commonly in demand. To get out an order of a spe- 
cial size or pattern upsets the operation, decreases the 
output of the plant, results in an accumulation of unde- 
sirable stock not fitted for ordinary trade, or in other, 
similar ways makes such an order unprofitable if sold at 
a price that would be attractive to the buyer. At other 
times, an order for some specialty may be run from 
stock that has accumulated and which the mill is par- 
ticularly eager to move. Often in a case of this kind 
the manufacturer or wholesaler quotes a price that is 
just about enough to bring the average price of the ac- 
cumulated stock at the time, but which is not high enough 
to make it profitable business if the specialty had to be 
eut for. In this way a low market price is established 
for the stock and the next time a buyer wishes to place 
an order for it no mill is willing to take it at such a 
price and cut for it. Many inquiries come to the Coast 
for such special stock as barrel staves, pump rods, auto- 
mobile running boards and floor boards, tent poles and 
many other products in odd sizes. Few mills are will- 
ing to quote on these articles, for the reason that they 
are not equipped to manufacture them at a reasonable 
cost, and they can not afford to arrange to manufac- 
ture them on just one order. 

A possible solution for the difficulty is suggested: that 
the manufacturers canvass the field for certain specialty 
business, introduce fir among the buyers, and when they 
have satisfied the user of the quality of the product 
make long time contracts to supply it at a specified 
price. If it is possible to do this the manufacturer can 
afford to make the necessary changes in his plant to man- 
ufacture the product at a reasonable cost, which he can 
not do on an order for a few carloads. The manufac- 
ture of many specialties, particularly those made in small 
sizes, would tend toward the closer utilization of lower 
grades and a higher average selling price for the products 
of the plant. 

It is possible and even probable that an independent 
woodworking plant, located in the vicinity of a number 
of sawmill plants from which it could draw its supply 
of rough lumber, could cater to some of: the specialty 
business to better advantage than the sawmill concern, 


Eastern Lay Press Enters the War on 
Wood 


It will be of interest to all lumbermen and others who 
are interested in the welfare of the lumber industry to 
note that the Review of Reviews, of New York, has 
established as a part of its monthly magazine a ‘Fire 
Prevention Department’’ which, according to its own 
announcement, is devoted to the following types of ¢on- 
struction: Brick, cement, reénforced steel, steel, hollow 
tile, metal lath, metal windows, frames and doors, wire 
glass, sprinkler systems and roofings. 

It is announced that any information regarding fire 
prevention, construction and equipment ‘‘will be gladly 
given by this bureau. Address Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Review of Reviews Company, 30 Irving Place, New York 
City.’’? The Review of Reviews is thus undertaking to 
draw lines of distinction between the so-called ‘fire. 
proof’’ materials and wood in spite of the fact that it 
solicits the advertising of structural lumber and timbers, 
Thus another magazine enlists actively in the war against 
wood construction. 





Why Not Stop the Fires Where 
They Start ? 


In view of the extensive publicity given the fire that 
occurred in Augusta, Ga., in March and the strenuous 
efforts made by the underwriting interests to place the 
blame for that conflagration upon wood construction, 
an article that appears in the July issue of the Grin. 
nell Automatic Sprinkler Bulletin under the heading 
‘“‘The Augusta Conflagration Should Have Been 
Stopped Where It Started’’ is of particular interest 
and contains suggestions that should appeal to every 
lumberman. It follows in full: 

‘‘The fire which destroyed 682 buildings, with an 
estimated value of five millions of dollars, in Augusta, 
Ga., on March 22, started in the first office building 
built in the city. We presume that any sprinkler 
salesman who had approached the owners of this build- 
ing with a proposition to make it safe from fire by an 
installation of automatic sprinklers would have been 
laughed at for his pains. He would have been told that 
the system would not pay for itself quickly enough in 
insurance savings, and yet failure to equip this old 
building has brought an enormous loss and large suf: 
fering to Augusta. 

‘‘Tt is not fair to say that the owners of the Dyer 
Building had any realization of the potential tragedy 
which was housed in their building. But Fire Chief 
Reynolds knew the danger. According to the Augusta 
Chronicle, the chief said, ‘In the first place the fire 
was bound to have been a big one owing to the nature 
of the Dyer Building.’ This southern paper also says 
that the fire chief has several times gone on record 
as saying that if ever a fire gained any headway in 
this building there would be no hope of saving it. 

“«There is probably no city of size in the country 
which has not several Dyer Buildings. They are mostly 
in congested value districts and when once they get 
on fire there is a,menace created which nullifies to a 
large degree the superior structural nature of the more 
modern buildings which surround them. Within the 
fire limits of most cities a certain minimum standard 
of construction is now being demanded. The ques- 
tion therefore arises as to whether it is logical to 
require new construction to be of a certain type and 
yet allow conflagration breeders to go unequipped 
with the only practical apparatus that will make them 
as safe—yes, safer—than the new structures that are 
going up about them. 

‘*Most mention we have seen of the southern 
conflagrations of the past four months say in sub- 
stance that the only cure for such disasters is the 
adoption of proper building practices. No one seeks 
to minimize the value of fireproof construction, but 
the practical gutting of the Chronicle Building in Au- 
gusta and many other modern structures there shows 
beyond a doubt that building construction in and of 
itself is not the answer to this great American 
question. 

‘¢Every city has hundreds and hundreds of danger- 
ous buildings already standing. What are the fireproof 
constructiou advocates going to do about these build- 
ings? We can not tear down what we have already 
built. The erection of a few fireproof buildings here 
and there as older buildings burn is no cure at all, be- 
cause it has as we think been pretty well established 
that a hot blast conflagration is not seriously deterred 
by now and then running up against a fireproof build- 
ing. And moreover, the word ‘fireproof’ is a very 
relative term, because it does not take into account 
the tons and tons of inflammable eontents that are 
contained within fireproof buildings. ae 

‘“‘We are facing a condition of burnable buildings 
but we are also facing a far greater thing in burnable 
contents. We believe that it is more important be 
safeguard existing buildings and practically firepro? 
their contents than it is to put our trust in replacing 
burned buildings with non-burnable buildings full 0 
burnable contents. Every fire protection engineer \ nows 
the best way to make the contents of a building Wr 
burnable, and it is not by putting those contenis m 
a stove.’’ , 

The unfortunate thing about this discussion 0 the 
Augusta fire is that it will not reach one percent 0* = 
people who read newspaper stories telling how “0° 
was to blame for the conflagration and who took those 
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stories at their face value, not knowing that they were 
inspired by the strongest and, in some respects, the 
most dangerous combine existing in the United States 
—a combine that is making a business of eliminating 
the use of wood wherever possible and encouraging 
the substitution of other materials in which its mem- 
bers have a selfish interest. 

It is undoubtedly true that the Augusta conflagra- 
tion would have been stopped where it started had the 
building in which the fire started been properly 
equipped with standard automatic protection, and it is 
perfectly safe to predict that the time will come in 
the United States when all competent fire protection 
engineers will recognize that the automatic sprinkler 
is the one practical and efficient means of eliminating 
the conflagration hazard in those districts of the city 
that are devoted to business uses. 

What the lumber industry seems not to realize and 
what it should grasp today is the fact that the auto- 
matic sprinkler is the one best weapon of defense 
against the argument that wood burns. It is an ef- 
fective defense, a complete defense, and, moreover, it 
meets the one argument that is constantly reducing 
the proportion of wood used in the construction of 
certain very important classes of buildings. 





The European War Not a Potential 
Threat to American Progress 


In view of the tremendous amount of pessimism that 
has been injected into discussion of the ultimate effects 
of the European War upon the world’s trade it is in- 
teresting to note that as high a financial authority as 
George E. Roberts, assistant to the president of the 
National City Bank of New York, scoffs at the propo- 
sition that taxation will burden Europe so heavily 
as to cripple industry and impair trade after the war. 
Mr. Roberts in an address delivered before a bankers’ 
convention in Detroit recently proceeded to upset 
most of the pet theories held by amateur economists 
with regard to the <ctual losses that are being sustained 
in the conflict, ‘‘There is no such thing,’’ he said, 


‘fas expending capital before it is created. Capital 
must exist in tangible form; there are no economic 
losses except in tangible things. The war as we have 
seen is carried on with tangible things—with equip- 
ment and supplies—and these must be furnished now, 
not after the war is over. The armies are not being 
fed this year from next year’s crops nor are they 
using supplies of next year’s make. Whatever else 
may be obscure about the incidence and effects of this 
body of indebtedness one thing is clear, viz., that all 
of the production of the future will belong to the fu- 
ture and none of it will belong to the past. A popular 
speaker is quoted as saying that 500 years after the 
war is over the people will be toiling to pay the inter- 
est on these loans. That may be so, but if it is it is 
certain that the payments will be made to people then 
living and that their use of the capital will react upon 
the entire community. In discussing the indebtedness 
the fact is commonly overlooked that the payment of 
indebtedness does not extinguish the capital trans- 
ferred or involve an economic loss. If we were to 
conceive of these payments as required to be somehow 
made to the inhabitants of another planet with whom 
no other intercourse was possible, or of the products 
of the country to the value of these payments as regu- 
larly heaped up and burned, then we would have the 
idea that is generally accepted as to the burden of this 
indebtedness. But nothing of this kind will occur. 
The capital raised by taxation will flow from the pub- 
lic into the treasury and from the treasury back to the 
people practically undiminished.’’ 


Mr. Roberts does not believe that our greater fu- 
ture lies in displacing our competitors in international 
trade; he thinks rather that it is the important thing 
that America shall develop the trade it is seeking by 
opening up new fields and new channels, and he urges, 
moreover, that we must learn to be more efficient in 
both production and marketing and we must make a 
dollar’s worth of raw material and an hour’s labor 
produce more than they have produced in the past. 
He is very much disinclined to believe that there can 
be any great and overwhelming reaction that will more 
than temporarily disturb the progress of the American 











people. ‘‘There is a natural balance or equilibrium in 
affairs,’’ he says, ‘‘ which in the long run is bound to 
be maintained because it is fixed in the very consti- 
tution of things; and when that balance is disturbed 
all of the natural forces work for its restoration. The 
world of affairs has a way of righting itself, something 
like the facility of a cat for lighting on its feet. And 
it is a good thing that this is so, for life wouldn’t be 
worth living if the confused councils of statesmen 
could put everything permanently out of joint.’’ 

A cheerful view of the outlook, this, and one that 
must be regarded with respect because it is held in a 
high financial and business quarter and is untainted 
with political hue. To allow Mr. Roberts to sum- 
marize his view of the future in his own words: 

‘¢There is no line of, production in which improve- 
ments are not always possible; they are being made all 
of the time. The steel industry is undoubtedly one of 
the most efficient industries in the country and yet 
the by-product coke oven is just coming into use. A 
professor of chemistry in one of our large universities 
said the other day that if you would throw a tennis 
ball into Lake Michigan the amount of water with 
which the ball came in contact as compared with all 
the water in the lake would illustrate our knowledge 
of chemistry. Scarcely a process in industry is the 
same now as it was twenty years ago and scarcely a 
process will be the same twenty years from now that it 
is now. What if we could speed up the changes and 
make them in ten years instead of twenty? 

‘¢That country will have industrial leadership which 
can make these ‘changes most rapidly. Thomas Edison 
says that we have greater aptitude for machinery than 
any other people; that no other people can keep pace 
with us in devising and applying new methods. Not- 
withstanding the costly and vexatious labor troubles 
that we sometimes have I believe that we have the 
most intelligent and receptive body of working people 
in the world, and largely because they are the best 
paid. If we can awaken their genuine interest in in- 
dustrial progress, if we can convince them that they 
are as much interested in reducing costs as their em- 
ployers, if we can draw out their latent abilities we 
need have no fear about the position of America after 
the war or at any time in the future.’’ 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


THE GROUCHY LUMBERMAN 


I see you had in your last week’s issue “A Bum Inspector.” 
How is this for “A Grouchy Lumberman”? If you can use 
it do so, but please do not use my name. 

[The enclosure with the above letter shows that our 
anonymous friend is a poet of the modern school whose 
work is marked by enthusiasm and feeling. It is as 
follows: 

The Grouchy Lumberman 

Some lumbermen, they don’t know when a working man 
needs a rest. They drive you here, they drive you there, 
although you do your best. They never work, they always 
shirk, they keep you on the run. He’ll fret and sweat to 
try and get two big days’ work in one. And if you say “J 
want more pay” you'll get it good and strong. For he’s 
the man that ties the ¢an, although he knows he’s wrong. 
He'll say to you, ‘“‘Why can’t you do more work like other 
men? I know a man who I know can and only charges 
ten. So you can go, for you’re too slow to labor here for 
us. And don’t talk back, you lumberjack, or you will raise 
a fuss. I’ve had enough of such bum stuff as you hand 
out to me. Now go away and never say ‘I’ve worked for 
Billy Lee.’’? Now Billy Lee he can not see why he is a 
big fool. I can’t talk back, I’m a lumberjack and: never 
went to school. But Billy can, he’s a lumberman, he studied 
it in books. He went to school, but he’s a fool—you can 
see it in his looks. ; 

Just why the author of such a bit of verse as this 
should seek to conceal his name is not evident unless it 
be that he is still working for the same lumberman.— 
EpiTor. ] 


HELP FOR LUMBERMEN WAR SUFFERERS 


LEAMINGTON, ENGLAND. 

Being deeply interested in the Timber Trades Benevolent 
Society of the United Kingdom, I addressed appeals for 
donations to a number of friends and they are making a fair 
response. It, however, occurs to me that if you would kindly 
undertake through your influential paper to explain the ob- 
Jecis of the society it would enable me to reach a wider 
circle than is possible by my individual efforts. 
rhe society was formed in 1897 with the following object: 
To grant pensions or temporary relief to the necessitous 
Members of the trade. 

Since its inception the society has had a career of useful- 
hess and brightened many a ‘Jreary home. It is inevitable 


that with advancing years many fail in the strenuous race. 
The society has about eighty pensioners and the grants to 
those in temporary distress, together with the education of 


orphans, confer untold blessings which those without inside 
knowledge can hardly appreciate. With the war the calls 
upon the funds are much increased, and owing to so many 
Subscribers being with the forces the society is threatened 
Wiha diminution of income; yet it is unthinkable to with- 
he i or reduce the pensions already graiited to the aged. 

TM vond all, there still remain the unknown calls which are 
bound to arise from the many hundreds of the trade who at 
the call of duty have given up most lucrative positions and 
aD ‘ned either the army or the navy. 

To meet this possibility as a member of the board of man- 
-cment T ventured to propose that a special fund be raised: 
« aid those of our confreres who have gone to the front, if 
'Y were injured; or if killed to make some provision for 
their families. 
the society has now adopted this proposal, and it is hoped 

this special purpose to raise about £10,000, of which 
“Sout £5,400 has been collected on this side. I have person- 
““y undertaken to secure a certain minimum and I feel sure 


for 


that not only my personal friends but many others in the 
States and Canada will be glad to have the opportunity of 
supporting this worthy object. 

Any donation great or small will be acknowledged in due 
course by the society, but to save the difficulty of remitting 
to me J. McD. Price, Esq., Knickerbocker Building, Baltimore, 
Md., has kindly consented on my behalf to receive any dona- 
tion which your readers feel disposed to give. 

Hoping to receive a liberal response, I remain——-FRANK 
TIFFANY, European Representative National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association. 


[The Timber Trades Benevolent Society has done splen- 
did work and is a model of its kind. The AMErIcAN Lum- 
BERMAN takes pleasure in publishing this appeal to the 
friends of the English timber trade in the hope that 
American lumbermen who have done business with Eng- 
land will make prompt and liberal response.—EDITOR. ] 


EMPLOYEES’ CO-OPERATIVE SYSTEM 


Will you kindly give us the names and, if possible, the 
plans under which any retail dealers may be operating un- 
der an employees’ coéperative plan? The writer has been 
considering something along this line for a year or two. 
Every plan presented er which has been at all workable has 
had objectionable features which we were afraid would not 
operate successfully.—Inquiry No. 78. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not at the present 
time recall any retail lumber dealers who have the co- 
operative plan in force with their employees. There are, 
of course, some dealers who practice the ideas of co- 
operation in some respects with the more valuable of their 
employees, but whether any such concern has a full co- 
operative plan in operation is unknown to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. This inquiry is published in the hope of 
developing some information on this subject.—EDITor. ] 


SOUTHERN PINE STUMPAGE VALUES 


For our information will you kindly advise us whether or 
not, in your opinion, the price of stumpage on southern yel- 
low pine has advanced materially in the last nine or ten 
years, or since 1906 and 1907?—INquiry No. 80. 


[There are so many various conditions attending any 
such problem that it is very difficult to say whether the 
general trend of stumpage over a given period has been 
upward and in what percentage. This inquiry was, there- 
fore, referred to Wood Beal, of James D. Lacey & Co., 
who discussed it in the following way: 


It is our opinion that yellow pine stumpage has ad- 
vanced in price since 1906, but it is hard to measure the 
-amount of advance over yellow pine stumpage as a whole. 
In some localities it has stood still; in other localities it 
has advanced sharply. We think the most marked advance 
has occurred in western Louisiana. We should say that the 
average value of high grade unboxed longleaf yellow pine 
today would be $5.50 per M, although there are many tracts 
of yellow pine offered for less. 

For example, we received a letter this morning offering 
us 7,100 acres in Alabama said to average 5,000 feet per 
acre (timber only) at $8.50 per acre. Opposed to this are 


a number of bodies of longleaf pine in western Louisiana 
and southwestern Mississippi that we do not think. could 
be bought for less than $6 per M. 


As to the average general advance in the value of south- 
ern pine stumpage during the last ten years, will say that 
is a broad question and almost impossible to measure. 
Some tracts have been sold for $2.50 per M more than the 
same tracts could have been bought for in 1906. Some might 
be bought for less than they were held for ten years ago, 
and many others at the same price. 

Locality, yield, rates, accessibility and quality play so 
important a part in determining values of yellow pine, and 
any other timber for that matter, that we believe it almost 
impossible to answer satisfactorily in a detailed way such 
an inquiry as your correspondent makes, 

This is probably as exact a statement as could be 
made upon the subject without the most thorough and 
comprehensive statistical investigation.—EDITor. ] 


SOFT MAPLE WANTED 
Can you put us in touch with some reliable concern that 
cuts soft maple? We want a quotation on a carload of 
1-inch log run soft maple in the rough.—INquiry No. 62. 
[The above inquiry is published for the information of 
any who may be able to furnish a carload of 1-inch log 
run soft maple.—EDITOoR. ] 


SHRINKAGE OF WooD 

Can you give me any information as to the shrinkage of 
lumber in the process of drying? If lumber is cut exactly 
inch in the green, what will the thickness be when it has 
been air dried, say, four months; in other words, when it 
is in good shipping condition? I want this information 
particularly in reference to white pine, but would like to 
have the figures on other woods also, yellow pine, oak, cy- 
press, norway fir, redwood, western cedar ete.—C. N. WHIT- 
ING, Duluth, Minn. 

[In a recent bulletin of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association was published an article on the air 
seasoning of timber by William H. Kemfer, Forest As- 
sistant of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. Under the head of ‘‘Shrinkage’’ this paper gave 
a table of shrinkage in a number of familiar western 
woods, although none of those mentioned by our inquirer 
happened to be included in this list. The shrinkage from 
green to oven dry conditions varies from 3 to 5 percent 
in the radio direction and from 5 to 7% percent in the 
tangential direction. The major part of this shrinkage, 
however, occurs in the latter part of the process. In 
other words, lumber that is air dried has undergone only 
a small part of the shrinkage that would occur if it had 
been dried bone dry in a dry kiln. The shrinkage of 
western yellow pine is 4 percent and 5 percent respec- 
tively in the radio and tangential directions for oven dry 
material, but for seasoning from green to air dry state 
the shrinkage is but 1.6 and 2 percent, respectively, or 
less than half. 

A shrinkage of 5 percent in an inch board is a shrink- 
age of but one-twentieth of an inch, and this would be 
a fair average shrinkage for a quarter sawed piece. In 
a wood that is of average amount of shrinkage the shrink- 
age occurring in seasoning green lumber to an air dry 
state would in general be considerably less than one 
thirty-second of an inch,—EprTor. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


This is a season of the year when actual trading is 
normally of low volume. As far as actual business is 
concerned the last week has not been an exception to 
the rule, although the indications are that here and 
there buyers are becoming somewhat apprehensive of 
the danger of an upward movement in prices result- 
ing from enforced curtailment of production, with the 
result that inquiries have been more numerous than 
for several weeks, -and many manufacturers and 
wholesalers are of the opinion that the beginning of 
August will see more than usual August activity in 
actual sales. It is undoubtedly true that stocks of all 
kinds of lumber in the hands of dealers and consumers 
are abnormally low even for the end of July. This 
fact of course would not have so material bearing on 
the market were it not for the appreciation by buyers 
of the likelihood of producers becoming more and 
more independent as the effects of diminished pro- 
duction become apparent. In gaging the early future 
of the market the fact should not be overlooked that 
the good crop weather that has prevailed throughout a 
considerable part of the central States, while it does 
not tend to increase the immediate demand, is an 
important factor in stimulating early retail buying. 
The yardman who finds that his farm customers are 
going to be prosperous and in the market for con- 
siderable quantities of lumber will be earlier in the 
market than the dealer who is apprehensive of the 
financial status of his country trade. 


* * * 


The weather conditions that have prevailed during 
the last three weeks in the South and Southeast have 
done more probably than all the forces of logic could 
accomplish to reduce the aggregate running time of 
the mills in those sections and to prevent the piling 
up of any further surpluses of stock. The news of 
the extensive shutdown of southern mills has had its 
effect upon buyers who know by experience that com- 
ing on top of a wave of voluntary curtailment the 
southern producer is almost sure to buck up and ask 
more money for his lumber. 

The weekly barometer of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion shows that 150 mills received orders totaling 104,- 
689,962 feet and produced 75,725,581 feet. In other 
words, production of southern pine by those 150 mills 
was practically thirty million feet less than the orders 
booked. It is apparent that at this rate what surplus 
of yellow pine stocks remains in the hands of the pro- 
ducers will very rapidly: be wiped out, and in this 
connection it is of interest to note that reports re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN indicate that at 
a considerable number of the mills stocks are below 
rather than above normal. 

A number of southern pine concerns have put out 
new price lists within the last ten days showing ad- 
vances on some items, and in view of recent activity 
of railroad purchasihg agents, retail yard buyers and 
other important consumers, coupled with the fact that 
many mills have been shut down entirely for two to 
three weeks, it seems unlikely that southern pine prices 
can long remain at the present level; and if an upward 
movement starts it is likely to be maintained for some 
time, at least until all of the curtailing mills get 
back to a normal volume of production and. stocks 
begin to show a decided gain on distribution, some- 
thing that can hardly well happen short of four or 
five months, even if the mills are unwise enough to 
rush in and break the market once again they are 
getting a satisfactory - price. 


* * * 


On the west Coast the most striking feature of the 
situation has been the crippled condition of the cargo 
mills arising out of the prevailing labor trouble. The 
longshoremen’s strike has undoubtedly resulted in 
throwing to the interior trade considerable stock that 
otherwise would go by water and to that extent has 
served to intensify the competition of the rail mills. 
Late news from San Francisco indicates that the strike 
is broken at that point, but a late telegraphic report 
from Seattle indicates that there is no improvement 
in the situation on the north Coast and no likelihood 
of a settlement such as was made at San Francisco. 
It is apparent to the most casual observer that the 
Coast is facing’ what amounts almost to a labor crisis 
and that tae decision of employers to fight the matter 
out now rather than to postpone the inevitable reckon- 
ing is a wise one. Nevertheless, the inability of many 
mills to secure water outlet for stock they are eager 
to move is resulting in their endeavoring to move their 
stock to the interior, which, of course, is not an ex- 
tremely favorable factor in the market at the present 
time; however, the situation on the Coast shows ele- 
ments of real strength. The weekly barometer cover- 
ing the reports of 118 mills shows their aggregate pro- 
duction nearly six million feet below normal; orders 
for the week were a little less than six million feet 
below actual production, which of course under a 





NO CHANGES IN NORTH COAST STRIKE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., July 27.—There is no 
change in the longshoremen’s strike situation 
here. The terms accepted in San Francisco were 
voted down here by a large majority of the 
strikers. A Government mediator and Seattle’s 
* mayor are endeavoring to get both sides to agree 
to arbitration, but so far have been unsuccessful, 
though it may possibly be brought about. Lum- 
ber is being loaded at Puget Sound mill ports by 
non-union crews, generally, so vessels are moving, 
but loading is slow and unsatisfactory. 











scientific plan of production control would indicate 
that there is room for further curtailment by the fir 
people. The balance of orders unshipped on the books 
of the reporting mills, however, is an indication of a 
fairly comfortable situation for this season of the 
year, and it is to be expected that many of the mills 
are disposed to allow some stock to accumulate in the 
belief that fall will bring a demand beyond their cur- 
rent capacity to produce. 


* * * 


The activity of general business in the East is evi- 
denced by the fact that the New Haven road has found 
it necessary to declare a temporary embargo on non- 
perishable freight consigned to southern New England 
points through the Harlem River and Maybrook (N. Y.) 
gateways. The company’s announcement of the em- 
bargo is accompanied by the statement that nearly 
13,000 eastbound cars are at or about to arrive at 
those points. Despite the business activity thus de- 
noted, reports from the North Carolina pine producing 
territory indicate a somewhat unsatisfactory demand 
running mostly to low grade rough lumber. Extraor- 
dinarily bad weather conditions, however, have shut 
down many of the mills and have restricted the move- 
ment of a considerable amount of stock. In some in- 
stances it will take the mills a good many days to 
repair the damage done by the storms and get back on 
a normal basis of output. The curtailment thus 


brought about may be expected to have a perceptible 


effect on prices. One thing that is retarding tho de. 
mand for North Carolina pine is the prevalences jn 
the New England territory of labor difficulties of 
various kinds that are holding back building and re. 
straining the normal operation of millwork and other 


woodworking plants. 
* 


In the North the trade seems to be marking time, 
The white pine producers do not expect any rush of 
business until after the wheat harvest is accounted 
for and retail yard buying begins. Meanwhile they 
are replenishing stocks and getting ready for what is 
expected to be a very active fall demand. 

* *& 


It is of interest to note that the labor difficulties 
at Marinette and Menominee seem to have fizzled out 
and the prospect of any immediate spread of the 
trouble has disappeared, the men at the Marinette- 
Menominee mills having returned to work on an open 
shop basis. So far as northern hemlock is concerned 
there seems to be a tendency on the part of producers 
to proceed very cautiously and await developments in 
the southern pine market. With advancing tendencies 
in southern pine there will undoubtedly be an carly 
stiffening of hemlock values. 


7 @ #2 


Reports from centers of western pine consumption 
seem to indicate that the firmness with which the In- 
land Empire mills hold their prices is causing some 
buyers to hold off for the time being. This, however, 
is the season of the year when the western pine pro- 
ducers endeavor to fill out their stocks and when the 
volume of. current business is not a prime considera- 
tion. At present, however, shipments are of fairly 
satisfactory volume and prices are being well main- 


tained. 
* * * 


The hardwood demand, particularly the call for hard- 
woods from factories, is peculiarly spotted this week. 
Some centers indicate greater activity than a week ago 
while others report marked quiet prevailing. Cer- 
tainly there is no material change in the general market 
for hardwood lumber, nor does it show any feature 
of unusual interest at the present time.’ The strong- 
est item seems to be poplar, which is decidedly firm. 
Plain and quartered oak also are reported as in 
slightly keener demand than two weeks ago. 





TRADE BAROMETERS OF TWO LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS 


The weekly report of order file and shipment by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association published 
in this issue is No. 19 and is issued under date of 
July 18. It is based on reports by 118 mills showing 
aggregate production of 63,342,316 feet, which is 
5,759,664 feet below the normal production of these 
mills. The orders booked by the reporting mills were 
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West Coast Barometer for 
Week Ending July 15 


Southern Pine Barometer 
for Week Ending July 21 


5,762,000 feet, or 9.10 percent below actual production 
and 16.82 percent below what would have been normal 
production. Shipments were 8,745,000 feet, or 12.65 
percent below normal production but only 2,985,000 
feet, or 4.71 percent, below actual production as re- 
ported. Mills handling rail trade only reported orders 
on hand for the week ended July 8, 7,039 cars; orders 
accepted during the week ended July 15, 2,021 cars, 
making a total of orders on hand at the close of the 
week covered by the report of 9,060 cars less the 
shipments for the week ended July 15, which totaled 
2,003 cars, or a net balance of unshipped orders of 
7,057 cars. Forty-eight mills reported team and auto 
deliveries totaling 4,603,149 feet. The cargo mills 
reported orders and shipments as follows: 





Domestic, feet Eaport, fect 

Unshipped orders July 8........ 59,173,641 38,140,982 
Orders accepted to July 15...... 8,674,503 3,381,000 
ee eu 62,848,144 41,521,982 
Shipments week of July 15...... 1,972,769 3,706,299 


Balance unshipped orders.. . .60,875,375 37,815,683 


* * * 


The weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine 
Association for the week ended July 21, report No. 
57, was based on information furnished by 150 mills, 
It shows orders on hand 16,647 cars totaling 325,269, 
733 feet; orders received during the week 5,358 cars 
aggregating 104,689,962 feet, shipments during the week 
3,875 cars, amounting to 75,713,625 feet, leaving a net 
balance of orders on hand of 18,130 cars, amounting to 
354,242,070 feet. Shipments for the week were below 
production by 11,956 feet, or .02 percent. Orders ~ 
ceeded production for the week 28,964,381 feet, or 3°.24 
percent. Orders exceeded shipments for the week “>, 
976,337 feet, or 38.26 percent. As reported by these 
150 mills actual production was 19,563,734 feet below 
normal or 20.53 percent. Shipments were 19,575, 90 
feet below normal production, or 20.54 percent. Orde's 
were in excess of normal production by 9,400,647 feet, 
or 9.86 percent. The increase in orders as compared 
with the previous report was 28,976,337 feet, or ©. 1 
percent. 
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YELLOW PINE CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS OUTLINED 


The Marathon Lumber Company, of Laurel, Miss., 
has scnt to its sales force the following letter under 
date of July 25: 


Tor several weeks conditions affecting yellow pine have 

been of a most unsatisfactory character, as there has been a 
gradual slipping of prices, which, however, were not con- 
fined to the yellow pine field only but have affected the 
prices of lumber at all manufacturing centers, South, North 
nd West. 
. No doubt this condition was brought about from the fact 
more {umber was being produced than there was a legitimate 
demand for, which resulted in an accumulation of stock at 
the mills; and these mills or manufacturers to relieve their 
own or individual condition as applied to surplus stocks, in 
their efforts to unload on an unwilling market regardless of 
price, are responsible for conditions that have prevailed 
during the last sixty days or more. 

Just as soon as buyers became aware of the fact many 
of the best and larger concerns were offering and selling 
lumber for less than the going prices “at that time,’ just 
that moment they became “bears” on the market and bought 
for immediate requirements only and rested secure in their 
belief the market was bound to break. _— 

In fact, they were justified in their belief and actions as a 
matter of self-preservation in refusing to buy except for 
immediate needs until they were satisfied prices had reached 
bottom and knew beyond reasonable doubt they were not 
paying more for lumber than their competitors, and the 
course of events during the last sixty days is positive proof 
they had the situation sized up absolutely correct, as the 
market for the time being went to the dogs, so to speak. 

Fortunately, many of the yellow pine mills curtailed pro- 
duction to stem the tide, with the result that within the 
last ten days there is a much better demand, prices are 
advancing and it will be a matter of a short time only when 
conditions will have righted themselves to the extent we 
can expect to market our product at a price that will, at 
least, admit of a slight margin of profit above cost of pro- 
duction and, perchance, get a little something out of our 
valuable stumpage which we have been whittling away with- 
out remuneration and without a thought of tomorrow, as 
many of us seem to forget yellow pine rg a has a value 
or that a pine tree can not be replaced in a lifetime or 
several generations. 

We feel we have reached the turning point; that is, yellow 
pine prices have reached bottom and are now showing a de- 
cided improvement over price conditions that prevailed two 


weeks ago, and so far as this company is concerned we are 
in good shape to stand by our prices, that to you may look 
a little high or out of line today, but—mark our prediction 
—prices will improve daily and at the end of three or four 
weeks, in our opinion, lumber will be worth $1 to $1.50 per 
M more on an average than we can hope to get today. We 
have a good order file and can afford to pass up business 
that to us appears undesirable from a price standpoint. 

We expect to get out a new price list shortly, copies of 
which will be mailed you soon as issued. 

The yellow pine barometer for the week ending July 21 
is the most encouraging indication we have seen for weeks 
as to what we may expect in the way of an advancing yellow 
pine market. . C. ScHULZ, General Manager. 


Charles 8. Keith, president of the Central Coal & 
Coke Company, Kansas City, Mo., has addressed to all 
sales agents of that company the following letter out- 
lining the views of market conditions as of July 25: 


Referring to my letter to you outlining the situation as I 
saw it as of date June 30 would state that the association 
figures for the past week indicate that our judgment has been 
confirmed. 

We find that the accumulation of stocks in the hands of 
the manufacturers since the first of December to the first 
of July has been 301,263,000 feet. Present indications, from 
reports received from the mills, indicate that they are 
operating on the basis of from 76 to 80 percent normal, and 
this situation, together with the picking up of business, will 
shortly move stocks back into normal position. 

An unusually healthy indication of increased business 
is the percentages of gains in the building permits of this 
7 k compared with those of last year, these gains being 
as follows: 


January, 1916, over January, 1915..............30 percent 
February, 1916, over February, 1915...... soeeee 20 percent 
March, 1916, over March 1915............. ++... .18 percent 
April, 1916, over April, 1915....................16 percent 


May, 1916, over May, 1915.......e.ecee. rb TT percent 
June, 1916, over June, 1915........ ce eeeee eee eo 44 percent 


The average increase for the first six months of 1916 over 
the first six months of 1915 being 27 percent, these figures 
being taken from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 22 and 
compiled by the American Contractor, of Chicago, covering 
building permits as issued in 103 of the principal cities of 
the country. 


Last week the shipments practically equaled the produc- 
tion, while the orders were 38.25 percent in excess of the 
production and practically the same percentage in excess of 
the shipments. A few more weeks similar to last week will 
clear the situation, as the accumulation of orders received 
for last week in excess of the shipments was approximately 
29,000,000 feet. 

Another condition, however, has developed in the situ- 
ation which looks more or less threatening; namely, that of 
a car shortage.: This has been largely occasioned by the 
diversion of the grain movement to the Atlantic seaboard 
as against the Gulf seaboard, by reason of the fact that 
ocean shipping can make three trips from the Atlantic sea- 
beard to the British Isles and continent as against two 
trips during the same period from the Gulf coast. It is 
almost impossible to secure shipping to the Gulf coast, and 
the grain movement is consequently eastbound instead of 
southbound, where such shipping can be secured. This will 
cause a congestion in the eastern ports and an accumulation 
at those points of cars as against the normal movement un- 
a at Gulf ports and movement northbound with lum- 

er. 

At the present time there is but a small amount in excess 
of 20,000 idle cars in the United States, which is the lowest 
number of idle cars on hand since the same time in 1906, 
the year of the greatest car shortage which the country has 
ever experienced, 

This would indicate to us that there will be difficulty 
in supplying the trade with their wants in equipment this 
fall, and the necessity of securing all we can for our product 
with the limited shipping facilities which we will have, 

In the meantime, until stocks of lumber have been reduced 
by reason of excess shipments over production, our company 
will produce no more lumber than it can ship, and we will 
continue our present policy of four days’ operation per week. 

The indication last week was that the production of the 
mills was off 20 percent, and while they sold 188 percent of 
their production they were unable to ship within 12,000 feet 
as much lumber as they actually made, this caused by reason 
of present car shortage. This should cause the railroads to 
refuse to accept billing on unsold lumber and reduce the 
amount of transit cars, 

Under these conditions the market should take on a de- 
cided tone of upward tendency and great care will have 
to be exercised on our part not to load ourselves up with 
low priced orders which will have to be shipped in their 
regular turn with reduced shipping facilities, 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


Representatives of fifty of eight-two firms blacklisted by 
Great Britain under its trading with the enemy act met in 
New York City July 21 and formed an organization to fight 
that Government’s action. On the same day, an inquiry 
was addressed to the British Government by the State De- 
partment through the British ambassador at Washington, 
D. C., and Ambassador Page at London. Washington ad- 
vices of July 23 forecast reprisals by this Government. The 
State Department cabled a note to the British Government 
July 27 objecting to the blacklisting of American business 
firms as an “invasion of neutral rights.” 

J. Frank Hanly, former governor of Indiana, and Dr. Ira 
D. Landrith, of Nashville, Tenn., were nominated for the 
offices of President and vice president of the United States 
by the Prohibition national convention in session at St. 
Paul, Minn., July 21. 

In a sweeping decision made public July 21 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission construed the Cummins amendment 
to the commerce act as affecting shippers of live stock and 
affixed a standard of value for minimum liability under rail- 
road rates as follows; each horse or mule, $50; colt under 
one year old. $753 ox, bull or steel, $75; cow, $50; calf, $20; 
hog, $15; sheep, $5; goat, $5. An additional 2 percent is 
allowed carriers for each additional 50 percent value at- 
tached to live stock. 

Administrators of the estates of 318 victims of the sinking 
of the steamer Eastland in the Chicago River July 24, 1915, 
by which 812 persons were drowned, filed suits July 20 
against the companies owning the boat and others, asking 
$10,000 damage in each case. 


A bill appropriating $135,000 to finance the public health 
Service campaign against infantile paralysis was passed late 
last week by the House of Representatives. More than 
100,000 children of New York City were prevented July 23 
from visiting nearby country resorts because of the latter’s 
fear of spread of the disease. By July 22 the number of 
deaths reported in New York City was 558; total of cases, 
2,662. New York’s 24-hour record reported at 10 a. m. July 
26 shows 35 deaths of children from the plague and 162 new 
cases, 

James Whitcomb Riley, famous Indiana poet, died at 
Indianapolis July 22, aged 67. 

Forty persons were hurt and seven were killed by the dis- 
charge of explosives in a suit case placed, presumably by an 
anarchist, in the way of a “preparedness” parade in San 
Francisco July 22. 

Leg:l information divulged June 22 indicated that the 
estate of the late Hetty Green totalled $100,000,000. 

Under the terms of an agreement made June 22, after a 
Strike lasting more than three months, 60,000 garment 
Workers in New York City were to return to work this week. 
The strike, involving more than a quarter of a million _per- 
Sons, lias cost workers, employers and the city generally 
$5,000,000. Advices of July 26 say the strike is resumed. 

Sta’ ‘sties published July 21 by the Young Men’s Christian 
Associa tion show that that organization in the last sixteen 
years has acquired ownership of 423 buildings, valued at 
$61,765,000. Legal deposition was made in New York July 
wares the Salvation Army’s wealth in this country is $8,- 

New York advices of July 24 say that June records for 
Postal savings deposits throughout the country show net 
Bain © $3,800,000, quadrupling the net increase for June 
of 19 3. June 30 the number of depositors was 603,000, 
Who lod $86,000,000 to their credit. 


b Twenty-two men were killed and six were badly injured 
yan -xplosion of gas, July 25, in a Cleveland (Ohio) water- 
Works tunnel twenty-five miles under Lake Erie. 


Est mate made July 27 is that 90 to 95 percent of the 
Memb is of the four leading brotherhoods of railroad train 
men have voted to authorize a general strike. This would 


aifec tactically ali the railroads of the country and would 

vol’: 450,000 employees. Official count of the vote is ex- 

Sete lo be announced capes 5. The Federal Board. of 

cs on is expected to offer its services in the questions 
spute, 

any 27 the German submarine freighter Deutschland was 


nie cleared at Baltimore and ready for its return trip 
li Toss the Atlantic. It was to be conducted to the 3-mile 
mit ly United States warships. A cordon of English war 
‘1s said to’ be awaiting its arrival outside the marine 
. ‘Those interested are said to be concerned by the non- 


Ale of the sister submarine Bremen, now overdue at an 
Merican port. 


Washington 


Report made public last week shows that ship building in 
the United States has been greatly stimulated by the Euro- 
pean war. On July 13 the country’s ship yards had 85 steel 
vessels, of 1,255,784 gross tonnage, under construction. In 
1915 the entire world launched ships of 1,201,638 tonnage, 
of which 84, or 177,460 tons, were launched in the United 
States, 

Favorable report on the administration shipping bill was 
made July 19. It deprecates purchase of ships under regis- 
try of nations at war. In view of the apparent improbability 
of invasion of Mexico the army bill appropriating $300,- 
000,000 was reduced by $36,000,000. July 21 the naval 
appropriation bill, calling for an expenditure of $315,826,843, 
of which $110,726,160 is to be spent the first year, passed 
the Senate. It calls for construction of 157 war vessels, 
including sixteen capital fighting craft. July 22 both houses 
of Congress agreed on a compromise naval program, authoriz- 
ing of capital ships to include four battle cruisers and two 
superdreadnaughts, cutting the Senate’s program cost from 
$320,000,000 to $245,000,000. 

President Wilson sent to the United States ambassadors 
at London, England, and Paris, France, July 21, a note re- 
questing replies to the American protest against inter- 
ference with American mails, and to the American ambas- 
sador at Vienna request for reply to this Government’s de- 
mand that Austria apologize for its attack on the steamer 
Petrolite_last December. Great Britain’s reply, made public 
July 23, defends its seizure of mails and expresses surprise 
at the tone of the American protest. 


Addressing European rulers personally, President Wilson 
on July 21 sent messages urging their codperation in getting 
food supplies to the starving people of Poland. Great Britain 
was reported July 27 as consenting to the admission of food 
in the areas occupied by the armies of the Central Powers. 

Transfer of the Government exhibit at San Diego, Cal., 
to the Mississippi centennial exposition at Gulfport, Miss., 
is arg purpose of a bill favorably reported in the House last 
week. 


Of the 31,018 population of the Canal Zone, 1,487 are 
Americans, according to report just issued. 

Vigures published by the Geological Survey show that 
discoveries of new wells last year increased the production 
of crude oil in the Gulf field 57 percent over 1914. A total 


of 20,577,103 barrels was marketed, a gain of 7,459,000 
barrels, 


Marked increase in overseas shipping in American vessels 
was reported by the Department of Commerce July 20 
Between January and June 91 vessels with net tonnage of 
278,000 made trips to South American countries; 81, with 
tonnage of 275,000, to Europe; 11 to Asia and 7 to Africa. 


Nomination of John H. Clarke as associate justice of the 
Supreme Court was confirmed by the Senate July 24. 


July 24 the Treasury Department reported that its “con- 
science fund” for the year ending June 30 was enriched by 
$54,923.15, making a total of $498,763.54 that has been 
received since the first contribution. 


Official announcement was made July 25 that negotiations, 
more or less under consideration since 1865, for the purchase 
by the United States of the islands St. Croix (Santa Crux), 
St. Thomas and St. 
practically been conciuded and await only ratification by 
Congress and the Danish Government. The price paid was 
$25,000,000. 

More than $12,000,000 was added to the appropriation 
for the pay of officers and men in the United States army 
and national guard, July 26, as a result of the adoption of 
an amendment to give everyone serving along the Mexican 
border ‘‘foreign pay.” 


July 27 President Wilson signed the rivers and harbors 
appropriation bill, carrying approximately $42,000,000. 


According to announcement made by the Department of 
Agriculture July 27 motor vehicles registered in the United 
States last year numbered 2,445,664, for which their owners 
paid $18,245,713 as registration and license fees. Ninety 
percent of the fees was used for building and maintenance 
of State and county roads. The figures show an increase 
of 734,325 in number of vehicles and $5,863,760 in fees over 
1914. The tabulation is incomplete in that some States do 
not require or keep registration of motor vehicles. 

At the State Department July 27 an arbitration treaty 
between the United States and Honduras was signed. It is 
similar to treaties negotiated by former Secretary Bryan 
with many countries and is the thirty-first of such treaties 
to be consummated, 


John—the Danish West Indies—have’ 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


FOREIGN 


Forty persons were killed during a severe lightning and 
rain storm in the City of Mexico July 21. Twelve persons 
were killed and twenty-two were injured in a railroad wreck 
at Morales, Mexico, July 26. 


London advices of July 21 say that 200 fishermen are 
believed to have lost their lives in a monsoon off the coast 
of Columbo, Ceylon. 


Without mentioning the Germans direct, Italy issued a 
decree July 21 stating that the allies of Austria are to be 
treated as enemies and their subjects and property are 
subject to-sequestration. Austria reported retiring of forces 
in one section of the Volhynian battle front July 21. French 
forces captured strongly fortified trenches south of the 
Meuse July 21. English and French pressed Germans back 
at two important points on that date. Reports of June 23 
say British troops captured Pozieres, Austrians retreated 
before Russians, the latter broke up the German advance in 
Volhynia and captured 27,000 Moslems in the Caucasus; 
Italy claimed advances on three slopes; Germany claimed 
some successes at Guillemont and Verdun. By July 21 the 
English war debt had reached $12,000,000,000, to which is 
to be added a call for $2,250,000,000 July 23. Reports of 
July 24 tell of Russians piercing the German front on the 
Riga-Dvinsk line and driving the Austrians back into the 
mountains on the Hungarian frontier; of French successes 
in the Somme sector; Turkish defeat of British cavalry near 
Suez; routing of German torpedo boats in the North Sea 
by English war craft; Italian successes in the Astico region. 
Turkish forces, placed at the disposal of the Central Powers, 
were reported July 26 as approaching the Galician frontier. 
Reports of July 26 say the Russians captured Erzingan, 
Turkish fortress and military base in Asia Minor; Moslems 
driven from Armenia; British capture Pozieres; Germans 
check Russians in the North; Russians push Teutons back 
at Kovel and Lemberg; Italians have further successes on 
the Austrian front. 


Six thousand Nationalists, opposed to the partition of 
Ulster under the home rule compromise, met in Dublin, 
Ireland, July 23, and pledged themselves to oppose the ex- 
clusion of any part of Ulster. Premier Asquith in the House 


. of Commons July 24 stated in substance that the British 


Government will not introduce any bill with regard to home 
rule on which there was not substantial agreement among all 
parties concerned. 


London advices of July 23 say that in view of the possi- 
bility of failure of the third attempt to rescue twenty-two 
men on Elephant Island, left there by the Shackleton expe- 
dition, the English Government will send a vessel to the 
South Shetlands to aid in rescue work. John Borden, of Chi- 
cago, sailed from Seattle, Wash., July 25 to try to join the 
Canadian explorer Stefanson, who went into the Arctic three 
years ago. Sir Ernest Shackleton was reported July 26 as 
having reached the ice fields in his attempt to rescue the 
men on Elephant Island. 


Report of the International Institute of Agriculture is- 
sued at Rome, Italy, June 23 indicates that the world’s crops 
this year will be less than those of last year but that harvest 
eo are better than for the 5-year period 1909-1913. 

t estimates the total wheat crop this year for the seven 
most important countries at 396,510,000 quintals, 76,734,000 
quintals less than last year. 


Directors of the All-American Association, an organiza- 
tion composed of 600 manufacturing and wholesaling con- 
cerns doing business with Central and South America, an- 
nounced July 22 the establishment of a branch in Havana, 
Cuba, others to be established later in Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina ; Santiago, Chile, and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


S. S. McClure, American publisher held on a liner at 
Liverpool, was ordered July 26 by Great Britain to be de- 
ported to the United States because of his “activities while 
in Germany.” 


Justice Darling announced at London, England, July 27, 
that the five judges who heard the appeal of Sir Roger 
Casement against the sentence of death on the charge of 
high treason in connection with the recent Irish rebellion 
would sit the following day to hear a possible application 
on his behalf. 


Petrograd advices of July 27 say that at the conclusion 
of the European War Poland will receive full autonomy on 
the basis of Grand Duke Nicholas’ manifesto at the begin- 
ning of the war. The ministers of the interior and justice 
are selecting the personnel of the civil and judicial admin- 
istration, all to be of Polish birth. 
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CONCRETE AND MILL CONSTRUCTION COSTS COMPARED J *:: 
follows ° 
A BUI! 
° e ° ° ° e 4 - First 
Advantage of Concrete Disappears Upon Closer Examination—Architects and Engineers Point Out Fallacies in Detai First ¢¢ 
etails Bet 
—Mill Construction More Economical eas 
First i 
The promotion bureau of the Universal Portland than that of the mill constructed building by $4,057.80, basement, we will assume that each building is to carry g Seale 
Cement Company recently handed out a sheet of fig- instead of $6,601.50 as shown by the first version. Still ete Ra pret Prd ginny Dg Mags vn ence wag pny Ri 
ures which purported to show the difference in cost a third- revision has been issued showing this dif- square foot. , y Pounds per First t 
between concrete and mill construction in a building ference of yearly cost to be $4,157.70, or exactly $99.90 In their first cost of the building in reénforced concrete Interes 
100x175 feet, seven stories and basement. These more than the second revised version. It may have at $1.25 per square foot they give a total cost of $175,000, Total « 
figures are reproduced in full herewith and come to been out of deference to the magical number 9 of ing 100 by 175 ee ee — gl build EAS 
the conclusion that the yearly expense of the fireproof Hoo-Hoo that this was not made an even $100. they have estimated seven Fe nase iakinamee “wnkinr’s Making 
building is less than the non-fireproof by $6,601.60. Returning again to the letters of criticism, the sec- total of 140,000 square feet, but in a reénforced concrete The 
Capitalizing this at 6 percent they come to the con- ond to be published is from Robert Seth Lindstrom, pe eTET GeO wemere tet at Fiat ee vos Lindst 
clusion that the actual cost of the concrete building a well known Chicago architect who has built many a total cost of $196,875 instead of $175,000 aoe structe 
is somewhat under $65,000, as compared with $164,500 buildings in both concrete and mill construction and their schedule. area a 
for the non-fireproof building; a somewhat remarkable who is the author of a series of articles on mill con- os be Eee ee Saas * ae Wan pect of build- price ¢ 
= 5 . * * oe * : ¢ * * ed on e basis OL squar ea 2 i { 
example of what can be done with figures in the hands struction buildings which is now being published in goes not include the roof sanaioattinn, sasubnce pe — “iq a 
of experts. structed building 100 by 175 feet, making a total of seven the mi 
BUILDING 100x175 FEET; SEVEN STORIES AND BASEMENT; TOTAL FLOOR AREA, 140,000 SQUARE {les and basement, amounting to 140,000 square fect at nl 
FEET ms pds mately 11% percent less than the cost of retnforced om b 
FIREPROOF REINFORCED CON- NOT FIREPROOF MILL CONSTRUC- “ger ' 
CRETE TION intent . 1 Reged ome ao pare shown a mill constructed . 
. costi : 15 rhich j 
First cost of lot...........00+ $2.00 a square foot $ 35,000.00 $ 35,000.00 $2.00 a square foot absurd. as “at $1.75 per scene fer using 140,000 pooch 323 62 
First cost of building......... $1.25 a square foot 175,000.00 164,500.00 $1.75 a square foot feet_ for the square foot area the total cost would be sion a 
First cost of sprinkler system.. 7 percent of cost of building 12,250.00 11,515.00 7 percent of cost of building saline 
f me ca aol one —_ hye —— cents per 
; square foot for a mill constructed building in their schedule 
ee ee. ee es ee eee $222,250.00 $211,015.00 is a misprint. F. 
First investment fireproof more than non-fireproof $11,245.00 , In their schedule they have estimated on the cost of the A 
Interest on first investment.... 6 percent a year 13,335.00 12,660.90 6 percent a year ee Sa 7 peroeme Of the cast of Pee Suliding & of Bo 
Tax on first investment..... --_1 percent 2,222.50 2,110.15 1 percent tals lie tee tele attuee Dae a a pes eM a wer | of I hi 
Depreciation on building...... None —_—_——_—__ 4,935.00 3 percent the cost of installation i. a reénforced concrete plbcemin.! of co 
Depreciation on sprinkler...... 10 percent 1,225.00 1,151.50 10 percent = yg than 7 percent, due to the cost of placing a 
: magi > e ipes on : 
sami to building........... 4 percent 437.50 1,645.00 1 percent poured, while in a mill-construction building the sprinkler doubt 
amage caused by vermin..... None 800.00 Estimated piping hangers are put in place after the floor construction Bree 
Auxiliary fire equipment...... Estimated 50.00 300.00 Estimated is completed. — 
Fire insurance on building..... None required 169.05 14 cents on $100 Pt ee een, Se = yng the Bg on the pee 
— 9 c ih . fis ° firs lent 0 percent o e cost 0 e lot, build- 4 
Fire insurance on contents..... a 7 $100—Valuation ‘ite inka os $100—Valuation, ing and {sprinkler equipment, ut usually taxes are piace ‘i a 
200, R ' ji ilding is erected. It 
In their depreciation on a building they have show other 
Yearly incidental charges of occupancy............+. . $17,920.00 $23,521.60 depreciation in their reénforced concrete, but a 3 percent 8 pel 
Yearly expense fireproof less than non fireproof $6,601.60 eae toe ry baa poe Bw oo building, a 
The yearly saving of $6,601.60 capitalized at 6 percent represents $110,026.67 which can be applied as a mort- building, due to the wear on the finished poral ng me charg 
gage that can be renewed indefinitely, if desired, and it generally is desirable to do this because most businesses {he depreciation in sprinkler equipment would be same on in th 
pay better dividends than 6 percent. Therefore, the actual cost of the concrete building is $64,973.33, in com- on ees Snemmore Mt ieee Bee Be ben jee = 
. ? *y 3: . rf 4 id .e 
parison to a non-fireproof building costing $164,500.00. apains i> venting oan not be estimated as that depends sian 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thought the matter of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and will later be published ty vermin should. > aeae te otter Glens. eee See store 
sufficient importance to submit these figures to a num- in book form. Mr. Lindstrom says: Auxiliary fire equipment is the same for a building of after 
ber of architects and engineers who have had actual icici di canine ahah allan ie ald ” this height used for the same class of occupancy. floors 
experience with both types of construction. These enclosure. ‘a lable poemaned Me cin oe ‘the ren paca tor Slee pete aay Se ig Bang vod ao ae = 
replies are given below. For reasons obvious in the showing relative cost of reénforced concrete and mill con- tents should. be same where both balldings 2 aa = 
letter itself the name of the writer of the first letter Struction buildings of the same floor area. Yearly incidental charges of occupancy for both buildings be it 
tt met be. disclosed, but he is = big mas, ap shown ath nas Gh te Tee ee See oe oe eee. ably 
. g ’ ee ing gt : : : f bly 
ik ake: aietenieek te Gee fetter thet bis elles hes. de- y 175 feet, seven stories an umming up the difference in cost the first year between = 
signed and supervised about $10,000,000 worth of each mill 
kind of construction during the last twenty years. He COMPARATIVE COSTS OF REINFORCED CONCRETE AND MILL CONSTRUCTED BUILDINGS Tk 
says: A From Standpoint of Owner (First Revised Version) than 
Your letter of the 18th-inst. at hand, relati to a : z : 
sills ok cuaste ammenne tor the wnoepmionr ee en BUILDING 100x175 FEET; SEVEN STORIES AND BASEMENT; TOTAL FLOOR AREA, 140,000 SQ. FEET mill 
and first class building as set forth in tabulated form REINFORCED CONCRETE MILL CONSTRUCTION (NOT tion 
ofimatels: the charges will fail for want of proof t = FIREPROOF) wan 
yy ec Ss wl al or wa fe) . “14: as . 
ree, Ceres ae eee tow want af geeet t2  Wiset cost of building......... $1.35 per square foot $189,000.00 $168,000.00 $1.20 a square foot bull 
of their existence can be broken down by what has_ First cost of sprinkler system.. 13,230.00 11,760.00 exce| 
Se omg rR gee: should finally be denied, but 7 é It 
ee ee ee Petal Grat inventmant......... $202,230.00 $179,760.00 stru 
‘ It depends @ great deal on whether this is going to be First investment fireproof more than mill construction $ 22,470.00 stru 
ewspaper talk, ‘‘editoria re i » f inv 
coroner eee soo shall’ - A. Bag re Bh ged vee Interest on first investment... .6 percent 12,133.80 10,785.60 6 percent Hox 
attack their table as it now stands “an abstract one.” by Tax on first investment........ 1 percent 2,022.30 1,797.60 1 percent 
the time we were finished breaking down their proof and Depreciation on building...... mone CTC CB 3,360.00 2 percent 
roving our case ey wo i 4 
Pp ey Sa oP egg . AL anyon Pa gine side Obsolescence sewers pete ee eeeee 1.5 percent 2,835.00 3,360.00 2 percent T 
i. Where ts building to be built. Depreciation on sprinkler...... 10 percent 1,323.00 ¥,176.0010 per cent eng 
Corner or inwide lot. ; Repairs to building. vet eeeeees Y per cent 472.50 1,680.00 1 percent will 
ae Damage to building by vermin.None eae 200.00 Estimated low whe 
5 Occupancy Real apadi. ~smagraed fire ey me oases - peragte 50.00 300.00 Estimated out 
. Kind of floors (wearing). ire insurance on building..... vo 1c: [er eres ere 
7. System of saeciae ar construction. —— siecle ‘ aiid I 
8. bah -4 <n yrs — sprinkler system of all the me- $ 18,836.60 $ 22,894.40 poe 
chanical parts? F 7 
9. What other mechanical parts are in this building? Yearly expense fireproof less than non-fireproof : $ 4,057.80 earl 
10. Detail depreciation on second class building. ‘ +4075 ‘ : .. 
11. Explain why there is no depreciation on first-class : a aig! pena oh night capitalized at 6 percent, represents $67.630.00. Therefore actual cost of con- be 
uilding. erete bui J is i i i i Ma 
12 Detail repairs enplaneineaieg ing is $121, in comparison with one of mill construction costing $168,000.00. ins 
3. xplain desiruction by vermin. “4 
This office has designed and ie about $10,000,000 COMPARATIVE COSTS OF REINFORCED CONCRETE AND MILL CONSTRUCTED BUILDING cha 
a tier the teat tone and second-class build- From Standpoint of Owner Occupying Building ing 
mitted does cane conform ~ Ao tg enlace Meng BUILDING 100x175 FEET; SEVEN STORIES AND BASEMENT; TOTAL FLOOR AREA, 140,000 SQ. FEET a 
nis scheme overlooked a bet b t vi " 
a trifie farther, for in that steak geenter acanilities could eae Teale MILL CONSTRUCTION m 
Par ie tnt attack table until h 1 First t C b ildi ne $1.35 foot $189,000.00 $168,000 (NOT FIREPROOF) cal 
. ta until you have lined out just irst cost of building........ .30 per square foo F 00 $1.20 a square foot 
what the proced " d i i j ¢ 4 q the 
some earmarks of a fact in tte Do ‘aan wate ony eae ee a siasieaias a. 13,230.00 11,760.00 We 
proving unproved statements. The world is full of them 7 
oe soe is proper, their whole statement can be $202,230.00 $179,760.00 a 
hn Damage to contents by vermin. 50.00 250.00 (Estimated Su 
It will be noted that this authority has advised the Fire insurance on contents 26e on $100; valuation $250.000. 650.00 750.00 30¢ on #100; valuation, oe 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to conduct its criticism of this $250,000.00 fr 
tabular statement upon certain specified lines. The 700.00 1,000.00 - du 
advice is good and a different line of procedure has 18,836.60 22,894.40 be 
been adopted only because of the fact that the . 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is willing to play with all its 19,536.60 23,894.40 | 
cards upon the table and to give to the Universal From Sheet 1............ * 
Portland Cement Company every advantage in the 
supplying of details to back up its figures. It is the 
te wang to do _ because of the fact that these Yearly expense fireproof less thar mill construction $ 4,357.80 
gures have twice been revised since the initial table Capitalized at 6 percent, this 1 i 7 i i og 
: ; : : : cent, this yearly saving represents $72,630.00 which can be applied as a mortgage that can Ts 
wr a The second tabulation is changed so _ be renewed indefinitely, if desired, and it generally is desirable to do this because most businesses sar Miser divi- er 
I gy y from the first one that it also is published dends than 6 percent. Therefore the actual cost of concrete building is $116,370.00 in comparison with one of mill as 
i ull and marked in the heading as ‘‘First Revised construction costing $168,500.00. 2¢ 
rsion. : * . : : e 1 } 
Sow Werslens Ditter The above figures do not take into consideration other important items, the most important of which is the loss a 
by discontinuance of business due to a fire. This risk is difficult to estimate but it is safe to assume that the com- fc 


It will be noticed that this tabulation concludes 
that the yearly cost of the fireproof building is less 





parative risks would not be less than as indicated by the insurance rates. 


reinforced concrete building is decidedly increased. 


Including this item, the value of 4 
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a reinforced concrete and a mill constructed building is as 
follows : 


A BUILDING 100x175 FEET, SEVEN STORIES AND BASEMENT 
Reinforced Mill | 
Concrete Construction 


First cost of lot...... $ 35,000.00 $_ 35,000.00 
First cost of building.. 196,875.00 175,000.00 
First cost of sprinkler. 13,000.00 12,250.00 


Total first investment. $245,875.00 $222,250.00 








First invest.; fireproof 
more than mill con- 








struction ..cccccces $ 23,625.00 

Mirst total cost....... $245,875.00 $222,250.00 
Scent of first invest. 14,752.00 13,335.00 6 percent 
Mgfal’ COWtis.« sisieieies ere's $260,617.00 $235,585.00 





Making a total saving in first cost of $25,042 or 10 percent. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not understand Mr. 
Lindstrom’s letter as intending to set up that a mill-con- 
structed building costs as much per square foot of floor 
area as one of concrete. It assumes that he has used the 
price of $1.25 per square foot for both types of construc- 
tion to show that even so the concrete building will cost 
the more because of the fact that the roof also counts 
as a floor in that type of construction. This is one little 
item which the engineers of the cement company’s promo- 
tion bureau overlooked in their figures. Figured at the 
cost of $1.35 per square foot for concrete construction, 
which they use in their revised version, it amounts to 
$23,625. This error appears in both the first revised ver- 
sion and second revised version. 


Declares Figures Inaccurate 


F. J. Hoxie, engineer of the inspection department of 
the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
of Boston, Mass., treats the subject as follows: 


I have your letter of May 9 and have examined the table 
of comparative cost of reinforced concrete and mill con- 
struction which you enclosed. 

The price of $1.75 per foot for mill construction is 
doubtless a misprint and should be $1.15. This is probably 
a reasonable figure for good construction at present prices 
of material and labor, and $1.25 would probably cover the 
cost of some types of concrete construction; but I am in- 
formed by our valuation department that this is rather lower 
than the average cost of the concrete construction that we 
find in the mills, 7 

It is difficult to imagine any construction, concrete or 
otherwise, that is subject to no depreciation whatever and 
3 percent depreciation per year is rather higher than is 
commonly estimated for standard mill construction. 

I note that a depreciation of 10 percent per year has been 
charged on the sprinkler system. This makes no difference 
in the comparison as it is charged the same to both forms 
of construction, but it is certainly much higher than is 
found in common experience. 

A charge of $800 per year on account of vermin is ex- 
cessive for an average occupancy. Possibly some classes of 
storehouses for foodstuffs may find it necessary to spend 
some money on this account, but there will be probably little 
difference in the amount necessary to spend with solid plank 
floors or floors of concrete. F ; ; 

The charge of $300 for an auxiliary fire equipment is in- 
definite. This item is probably intended to cover fire pails, 
small hose, extinguishers ete. If this is the case, it would 
be independent of construction, provided that any reason- 
ably good form is used, and would be governed by the occu- 
pancy. A cotton picker room of concrete would require as 
many small hose and fire pails as a cotton picker room of 
nill construction. 

The cost of fire insurance will more frequently be found 
to be determined by the protection, occupancy and location 
than by the construction. Assuming that the protection, 
occupancy and location are the same for both buildings, few 
mill constructed buildings with good occupancy and loca- 
tion pay a net rate as high as 14 cents for the building and 
80 cents for the occupancy, and few well informed owners 
would consider it prudent not to insure a valuable concrete 
building, unless the occupancy was incombustible, which is 
exceptional, 


It will be noted that the revised version concrete con- 
struction is figured at $1.35 a square foot and mill cons- 
struction at $1.20, to this extent conforming to Mr. 
Hoxie’s criticism. 


Insurance on Concrete Building 


The letter received from Ira H. Woolson, consulting 
engineer of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, it 
will be noticed is largely devoted to the question as to 
whether it is desirable to let a concrete building go with- 
out insurance. He says: 


In reply to your favor of May 19. A rush of work re- 
sulting from the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
our organization has prevented my giving your inquiry 
earlier attention. 

As stated in my letter of May 15, I have no connection 
with the business of writing insurance, so can not speak 
with authority, but from what I know of the practice of 
insurance companies I should say that it is extremely 
doubtful if any of them would advise a client not to pur- 
chase insurance however good the construction of his build- 
Ings night be. 

The actual hazard involved may depend as much upon the 
details of construction as upon the type of buildings, and 
n each case the owner must decide how much of the risk 
he is willing to underwrite himself. 

Mr. Edison a few years ago determined to carry practi- 
cally tlie whole risk of his reinforced concrete buildings and 
their contents. The buildings are safer today than they 
were before his big fire, but I am informed that he is now 
taking very liberal insurance. 

Experience has demonstrated that heavy losses from fire 
can occur in buildings of the best fireproof construction. 
Such ‘res usually originate in the contents, and heat or 
explosion may seriously damage the structural parts of a 
building. Not infrequently the fire spreads from the area 
from which it originates to other portions of the building 
due to some defect in not protecting avenues of communica- 
tion by proper structural barriers; or even when protective 
device: are properly installed the carelessness of some 
inmai: of the building may render them inoyerative. 

Of course where approved sprinklers are installed the 
chances of these failures are very greatly reduced, but they 
can never be entirely removed. 


What An Authority Has to Say 


A most interesting letter has also been received from 
Isaac A, Hedges, manager of the Cupples Station Prop- 
erty owned by Washington University in St. Louis. In- 
asmuch as this group of mill-constructed buildings is now 
26 yexrs old, what he has to say on the subject of depre- 


ed has the ring of authority. His letter in full is as 
Olows: 


Pardon my long delay in answer to yours of May 9, in 


which you asked me to analyze a certain comparative state- 
ment as between a building of fireproof reinforced concrete 
construction and slow burning or mill construction. 

As we have no building of concrete construction in our 
Cupples Station Terminal group it is a difficult thing for me 
to establish such a comparison, but I just want to take one 
shot at the item, “Depreciation on buildings.” Under this 
head the statement is made that there will be no deprecia- 
tion on a building of fireproof reinforced concrete construc- 
tion and 3 percent per annum on one of slow burning mill 
construction. In other words, our main group in Cupples 
Station district was completed twenty-six years ago and 
according to this statement by this time we should practi- 
cally have no building left at a depreciation rate of 3 percent 
per annum. 

Lo! and behold, however, the good old main Cupples block 
still stands, preserving withal the same appearance as the 
photographs show it had twenty-six years ago, excepting, of: 
course, the natural discoloration of the brick from smoke, 
but otherwise defying the tooth of time. It is true we have 
to paint the exterior iron and woodwork once every three 
years and renew the gutters, down spouts and gravel roofs 
from time to time, but wouldn’t these repairs obtain in the 
case of a building of fireproof reinforced concrete construc- 
tion? It is also true we have to patch the hard wearing 
maple floors at intervals and in some cases renew a floor, 
but we also have to patch the granitoid floor in the base- 
ment of our buildings as well. So I take it the same floor 
patching would be needful in a building of fireproof re- 
inforced concrete construction, unless these floors were sur- 
faced with hard wearing maple, and then the same repairs 
would apply. 

An excellent defense of our twenty-six-year-old main block 
is that we are getting the same rental we received twenty- 
six years ago from these buildings and in some instances from 
the same tenants. Now, I hold no brief for either type of 
construction, but in fairness to a slow burning or mill con- 
struction building I must confess that a 3 percent per annum 
amortization charge is ridiculous in the light of our ex- 
perience. 


Review of Revisions in Original Figures 


_ In the light of these criticisms it is interesting to re- 
view the changes that have been made in the two succes- 
sive revisions of the original figures. In the original fig- 
ures the cost of concrete construction was figured at $1.25 
a square foot. This has been raised to $1.35 in the two 
later versions. ®[he cost of mill construction was stated 
at $1.75 a square foot, but the amount used shows that it 
was figured at $1.75. This in the other versions has been 
raised to $1.20 a square foot for this type of construc- 
tion. 

In the original figures the cost of sprinkler equipment 
was figured at 7 percent of the cost of the building itself, 
which made a higher cost for installing sprinklers in the 
concrete building. It will be noticed that some of the let- 
ters criticized this cost as too low for concrete because 
of the extra cost of providing hangers ete. in this type of 
construction. Nevertheless, the last revised version has 
changed this figure to $14,000 for each of the two types 
of buildings. 

The other figures in the last revised version are the 
same as in the first revised version, which is here pub- 
lished, with the following exceptions noted: 

Depreciation has been included on the concrete build- 
ing at 1% percent or $945. 

Obsolescence on the concrete building has been reduced 
to 1 percent or $1,890. 

Depreciation on sprinklers of 10 percent makes an an- 
nual cost of $1,400 in both types of construction upon the 
new figure of $14,000 for installment. 

Where in the first revised version $50 was allowed for 
auxiliary fire equipment in a concrete building, the same 
as in the original figures, in the new revised version this 
has been raised to $200 as compared with $300 for such 
equipment in the mill-constructed building. 

The slightly different cost figures on the mill con- 
structed building make a difference in the amount of an- 
nual insurance premium, which in the last revision is 
$235.20. 

This last revised version figures that the yearly saving 
of $4,457.70 capitalized at 6 percent represents $74,295 
and deducting this from the original cost leaves the ac- 
tual cost of the concrete building as $114,705 as com- 
pared with $168,000 for mill construction. This is, of 
course, materially different from the actual cost of the 
building figured at sixty-four thousand-odd dollars in the 
first statement. 

There are, however, some other items here which have 
not been given consideration in the letters of criticism 
and particularly the factor of obsolescence. This is uni- 
versally understood to mean the decline in the value of a 
building or of a machine or other property not due to 
physical deterioration but due to a lessening of demand 
because of a change in fashion. A planing machine, for 
example, becomes obsolescent when a new fast speed de- 
sign comes on the market of such superior character that 






it will pay the owner of the old type planer, even though 
in good running condition, to junk it and buy one of the 
newer type of machines. A building becomes obsolescent 
because of a shift in its environment or in other condi- 
tions whereby no tenants want to rent a building of that 
particular design in that particular location, or, at least, 
no one wants to rent it at the full rental price which it 
has theretofore commanded. 

A depreciation of %4 percent upon the concrete build- 
ing, which was figured in the last version, means roughly 
that it is estimated that such a building will last 200 
years (although, of course, in this statement the inter- 
est earning of the depreciation fund is disregarded). 
The depreciation of 2 percent on the mill constructed 
building estimates that it will last for fifty years. 

Now, recognizing the danger that long before the end 
of the effective life of either of these buildings there 
may be such a change in the commercial activities of the 
city as to render such buildings antiquated, an additional 
factor of obsolescence is provided for. In the case of the 
concrete building this is 1 percent. This means that it is 
figured that such a building will become obsolete in style 
in about sixty-seven years; by which time the deprecia- 
tion fund of % percent and the obsolescence fund of 1 
percent will have together created a sinking fund which 
will return the cost of the building. 


An Explanation Necessary 


In the ease of the mill constructed building each of 
these funds is 2 percent. Inasmuch as the two combined, 
or 4 percent annually, will replace the building (or rather 
amortize its original cost) at the end of twenty-five years, 
the theory here is that such a building will become obso- 
lete at the end of that period. Among the other details 
which the engineers of the promotion bureau of the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Company may well furnish, there- 
fore, is a summary of their reasons for believing that a 
building of a certain design will continue to find tenants 
for sixty-seven years if the walls and floors are of con- 
crete but will continue to find tenants for only twenty- 
five years if the walls and floors are of the type repre- 
sented in standard mill construction. This will be par- 
ticularly difficult to explain when it is considered that 
the structural design of a concrete building can be 
changed with great difficulty, if at all, whereas the brick 
walls and wooden floors of a mill constructed building 
readily lend themselves to reconstruction if changed re- 
quirements of occupancy necessitate it. 

As a matter of fact the expectancy of obsolescence is 
substantially the same upon a given design of building 
in either type of construction. The same condition which 
would render a mill constructed building obsolete—which 
would leave it to stand vacant without tenants even 
though still in first class physical condition—would have 
the same effect upon a concrete building under any cir- 
cumstances which the imagination of the writer can con- 
ceive. The period of obsolescence being, therefore, taken 
as equal in the two buildings, the percentage of obso- 
lescence must be greater in the case of the concrete 
building, because of the fact that the percentage allowed 
for depreciation is smaller and these two sinking funds 
must pay for the building by the time the condition of 
obsolescence sets in. 

To illustrate this let us assume that the conditions are 
such that in order to be safe it must be assumed that the 
building will be obsolescent at the end of twenty-five 
years. That is the period which has already been figured 
out for the mill-constructed building on a percentage of 
2 percent of depreciation and 2 percent of obsolescence. 
On the concrete building, inasmuch as but .5 percent has 
been figured for depreciation, it will be necessary to 
figure 3.5 percent for obsolescence in order that the two 
reserve funds combined will amount to the original cost 
of the building at the end of twenty-five years, when the 
building becomes obsolete. 

It is obvious that there are figured in these statements 
some costs of building which depend more upon the oecu- 
pancy than upon the character of the building itself. 
However, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has revised this 
table in the light of the criticisms that have been made 
regarding it, with the result which appears in the final 
tabulation here shown. The percentages for depreciation 
and obsolescence are here adjusted upon the theory that 
the building, whether of concrete or mill construction, 
will become obsolete in about thirty years. It will be 
noted that these figures show an advantage in favor of 
mill construction which is substantially the same as was 





COMPARATIVE COST OF REINFORCED CONCRETE AND MILL CONSTRUCTED BUILDINGS, FROM 
STANDPOINT OF OWNER (AmeEricAN LUMBERMAN’S VERSION). BUILDING 100x175 FEET, 
SEVEN STORIES AND BASEMENT. TOTAL FLOOR AREA, 140,000 SQUARE FEET (IN 

CONCRETE INCLUDING ROOF, 157,500 SQUARE FEET) 


First cost of building...... ... $1.35 per square foot 
First cost of sprinklers....... (Lindstrom) 


Total plant investment... 
Or $45,375 more for concrete 
Interest on first investment... .6 percent 


Tax on first investment...... . 1 percent 

Depreciation on building...... 0.5 percent 

OPSGlOstanCe le 6. <55:0/0:0c6:0.0:6: ...2.5 percent 

Depreciation on sprinkler ....10 percent 

Repairs to building........... Practically equal (Hedges) 
Damage by vermin........... None 

Auxiliary fire department..... No difference (Hoxie) 


Fire insurance...............-lstimated 


Comparative yearly cost.. 
Add estimated cost insurance on contents 


Concrete Mill Const. 
$212,625.00 $168,000.00 $1.20 per square foot 
13,000.00 12,250.00 





$225,625.00 $180,250.00 








$ 13,537.50 $ 10,815.00 6 percent 
2,256.25 1,802.50 1 percent 
1,128.13 3,605.00 2 percent 
5,641.63 1,802.50 ~ 1 percent 
1,300.00 1,225.00 10 percent 

SR IRN N OND Oe 

cant 100.00 252.35 14e per $100 

$ 23,963.51 $ 19,502.35 

650.00 750.00 
$ 24,613.51 $ 20,252.35 


Difference in annual cost favoring mill construction, $4,361.16, or $72,686 capitalized at 6 percent. Deducting 
this from first cost of mill constructed building, $180,250, leaves $107,564 against $225,625, first cost of concrete 


building. 
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figured out for concrete construction by the cement com- 
pany’s promotion bureau. 

As the architect first above quoted shows, however, all 
of these are merely approximate figures upon an abstract 
case. It would be necessary to have much more complete 
details regarding the character and location of the build- 
ing, the nature of the occupancy proposed ete. before 
the exact details of comparative cost could be worked out. 
It is well understood by architects and engineers gen- 
erally that certain conditions of size, occupancy and en- 
vironment can be worked out most economically in con- 
crete construction, while other circumstances point as 
directly to the advantages of a mill constructed building. 
The theoretical figures of any abstract case, therefore, 
have little bearing upon the practical problems presented 
by the proposed construction of a given building. 





LUMBERMEN TAKE PART IN PREPAREDNESS PARADE 


Hoo-Hoo Make Best Appearance—Explosion of Bomb 
Kills Seven and Injures Many 


San Francisco, Cau., July 22.—The local lumber deal- 
ers abandoned business for the afternoon of July 22 to 
join in San Francisco’s great ‘‘ Preparedness’’ parade, in 
which more than 50,000 men and women of this city and 
surrounding territory took part. There were over 100 
divisions in the parade, which was three hours in passing 
the reviewing stand on Van Ness Avenue. 

Shortly after the parade started a dynamite bomb out- 
rage was perpetrated by some unknown revolutionist and 
seven persons were killed and a score injured. None of 
the paraders were injured and the program was carried 
out successfully. 

The Hoo-Hoo order made the best appearance in the 
division assigned to the lumber industry. Vicegerent 
Snark Frank Paramino led the ranks of the Hoo-Hoo, 
who wore black and yellow regalia caps and earried the 
emblems of the order. They attracted much attention as 
they distributed along the line of march white pennants, 
bearing the Black Cat and the legend ‘‘Hoo-Hoo Pre- 
paredness, July 22, 1916.’’ 

The lumber and shipping men were assigned to the 
sixty-fifth division in the parade. All the big lumber 
companies were represented on the joint committee as 
follows: 

W. R. Chamberlin, of Byxbee & Clark, chairman; Matthew 
Harris, of Van Arsdale-Harris Lumber Company; C. 8. Trip- 
ler; F. V. Paramino, Robert Dollar Company; F. W. Trower, 
Trower Bros.; R. C. Slade, S. E. Slade & Co.; Arthur Hooper, 
Hooper Lumber Company; Sam Towle, Christensen Lumber 
Company; E. D. Swift, of Swift & Co.; A. A. Moran, Fair & 
Moran Company; J. C. Rohifs, marine department of 
Standard Oil Company; S. M. Hauptman, C. R. McCormick 
Company; J. M. Hotchkiss, Hobbs, Wall & Co.; L. C. Stew- 
art, Hammond Lumber Company; R. O. Wilson, Bayside 
Lumber Company; C. H. White, of White Bros.; E. A. How- 
ard, E. A. Howard & Co. 3 R. R. Farrish, Maris Hardwood 
Company; Captain Robert Dollar; Captain William Matson 
and Captain I. N. Hibberd, of San Francisco, and A. J, Lucas, 


of Panama Mill & Lumber Company; Hugh W. Hogan, 
Itunter Lumber Company,-and I’. W. Foss, F. W. Foss & Co., 
of the east bay cities. 





‘WEST COAST ASSOCIATION ISSUES HANDBOOK 


“Structural Timber Handbook” on Pacific Coast Woods 
Fills Long-Felt Want 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 22.—The West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association has begun the distribution of its 
‘¢Structural Timber Handbook’’ on Pacific coast woods, 
just recently off the press. A special de luxe edition 
bound in leather has been sent to a selected list of prom- 
inent structural engineers of the country. Another edi- 
tion in convenient size and serviceable binding has been 
issued and will be sold at $1 a copy. 

The work has been written and compiled by O. P. M. 
Goss, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E., consulting engineer of 
the association, assisted by Carl Heinmiller, assistant 
engineer. 

This handbook is a ready reference book and a great 
deal of time and pains has been given to make it what 
it undoubtedly is, a very valuable compendium of facts 
and information regarding structural timber, particular 
attention being given to Pacific coast woods. Much data 
gathered by the United States Forest Service and pub- 
lished from time to time have been tabulated in such a 
way as to be readily obtainable. 

A brief description of the four principal species of 
timber found in western Washington and Oregon is given. 
Tables are given showing safe loads, strength etc. and 
also data on timber constructed buildings, showing costs, 
insurance and details of construction. Data are given on 
creosoting fir lumber and discussions are presented on 
wooden silos, red cedar shingles, kiln drying lumber, and 
other interesting facts about wood. 

The manuscript of this work was reviewed by Paul P. 
Whitham, prominent consulting engineer of this city, 
and Charles C. More, professor of civil engineering, 
University of Washington, both of whom are men of 
wide experience in the use of structural timber. 

The publication of this book is considered one of the 
most important accomplishments of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. It has long been possible for the 
engineer or architect to turn to reliable handbooks for 
information regarding structural steel but for structural 
timbers and especially for information regarding western 
woods he has had no convenient way to find such informa- 
tion. 


NEW TYPE OF SHIP IN LUMBER CARRYING SERVICE 


Trial Trip of Power Schooner Constructed at Oregon 
Shipbuilding Yards Entirely Satisfactory 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 17.—The type of ship that it is 
believed is going to help solve the problem of ocean 
transportation of lumber is the auxiliary powered motor 
ship, the first of which, the City of Portland, constructed 
by Charles R. McCormick & Co., of San Francisco and 
Portland, at their shipbuilding yards at St. Helens, Ore., 
was tried out yesterday on a trip from St. Helens to the 
dock of the Standard Oil Company, at Oilton, a suburb 
of Portland. The new motor ship made a splendid rec- 
ord for itself, making the distance of 22 miles against a 
strong current in the Columbia River in three hours, 
which is but a trifle under the expected eight miles per 
hour speed, which the vessel is capable of. 


Charles R. McCormick & Co. are the pioneers in the 
auxiliary motor ship construction, being the first to start 
the building of them on the Pacific coast, and the City of 
Portland is the first one completed and is believed to be 
the largest single deck wooden ship. The vessel is capable 
of carrying 2,000,000 feet of lumber. It has a length 
over ail of 278 feet, beam of 48 feet and depth of hold 
of 19.6 feet. It is equipped with two semi-Deisel engines 
of 320 horsepower each, and in addition to these there 
are small engines for operating dynamos and a donkey 
boiler to supply steam for the cargo winches, anchor 
hoist and steam capstan. There is fuel oil tankage of 
1,200 barrels, also tanks for lubricating oil, for air and 
fresh water. There are electricity throughout the ship, 
baths for officers and crew, and the latest in stateroom 
and cabin appointments. The vessel carries a crew of 


section being Dr. J. 8, Bates, director of the laboratories, 
In addition to the visits in the mills, business meetings 
were held at which discussions took place regardin: the 
best ways of increasing the usefulness of the teclinicg] 
section. Some of the suggestions made were that 
school for pulp and paper men be established in one oy 
more of the Canadian universities just as forestry de. 
partments are now established; that a room be set apart 
in the pulp and paper mills, lumber camps, etc., for the 
use of the men where they can have at their disposal 
technical journals and other literature relating to the 
industry. A third suggestion was that a closer’ working 
arrangement be devised whereby paper mills and lum- 
bering companies would keep in touch with the tesis and 
experiments of the forest products’ laboratories. 





ANNOUNCES ANNUAL SUMMER FORESTRY COURSE 


University of Maine Outlines Work for Two Weeks of 
Practical Study 


Bangor, Mz., July 22.—The annual two weeks’ sum- 
mer course in practical forestry given by the depart- 
ment of forestry of the University of Maine, in charge 
of Prof. John M. Briscoe, M.F., will open at Camp 
Lunkasoo August 16 and last to August 30. Camp 
Lunkasoo is near Stacyville and is open to men of good 
health who wish to get some brief but detailed informa- 
tion as to the methods of forestry work. The equipment 
is provided, but the men share the living expenses while 
in camp, and this is the only necessary expense besides 
the transportation. 

Some lectures in forest protection, silviculture, measure- 
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AUXILIARY MOTOR SHIP CITY OF PORTLAND TO BE USED AS A LUMBER CARRIER 


? 


twenty men under Captain Johnson, formerly on the 
Klamath, another of the McCormick fleet. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co. have a sister ship, the 
City of St. Helens, under construction at their ship yards 
at St. Helens, which they operate under the name of the 
St. Helens Shipbuilding Company, and will soon begin 
the construction of a third similar boat, which will prob- 
ably be named the City of Astoria. The former will be 
ready in about three months. 

J. H. Hewitt, of San Francisco, marine superintendent 
of the McCormick fleet, has been spending several months 
at St. Helens, superintending the completion of the ship 
and the installation of the equipment. Both he and 
J. H. Price, manager of the shipbuilding company, and 
H. F. McCormick, manager of the St. Helens Lumber 
Company, an allied interest, are very well pleased with 
the result of the trial trip today. The vessel is a five- 
masted ‘‘baldheaded’’ schooner in rig, having a fore, 
main, mizzen, spanker and jigger mast. The last is of 
hollow steel, into which the engine exhaust is diverted. 

The trial trip today was an event of interest in ship- 
ping circles and many shipping men and friends of the 
MeCormick interests made the trip from St. Helens to 
Oilton, and back. The City of Portland will leave with 
lumber as soon as loaded for Australia, and is chartered 
ahead for two more Australian trips. 





SUGGEST CLASSES IN PAPER MANUFACTURING 


MONTREAL, QUE., July 24.—The recent gathering of the 
technical section of the Canadian Pulp & Paper Associa- 
tion at Niagara Falls was of interest not only to the pulp 
and paper men, but to the lumbermen of the country. 
The technical section centers around the forest products 
laboratories of McGill University, the chairman of the 


ments, forest botany, lumbering and economies of for- 
estry are given, but most of the time is devoted to prac- 
tical demonstration and exercises in the woods. ; 

Among those who annually take advantage of this 
course are owners of timberlands, guides, patrolmen, 
cruisers and others who wish some elementary informa- 
tion as to the scientific methods used in the practice 
of forestry; and also young men out of high or prepara- 
tory schools who are thinking of taking up forestry as 
a profession. Among the topics announced by the for- 
estry department of the university, are the following: 

About the Work of the Forester; What Forestry Is, and 4 
Few Experiences of the Forester; Forest Fires—How They 
Are Caused, How to Put Out, and the Great Damage They 
Do; Forest Influences—The Forest as a Natural Resource, 
as a Cloak for Mother Earth and as a Beautifier ; The Forests 
of the United States—What They Are Like, How They Are 
Treated ; ‘National and State Forestry Work; The Duty of 
Each of Us as a Good Citizen; Woodcraft—How to Tell 
Direction, Camp Fire Building etc. 

A new rule of the forestry curriculum requires every 
student in forestry at the university to serve an appren- 
ticeship before being reeommended for graduation, be- 
ginning with the fall of 1916. The apprenticeship must 
consist of not less than ten weeks’ practical work in the 
woods with an individual, firm or corporation approved 
by the department. This is in addition to the work up to 
this time required for the degree, and no credit in hours 
that would in any way lessen the previous requirements 
will be allowed. Compensation, however, is permitted. 


PPOs 


A TIMBER testing machine at the Oregon Agricult iral 
College recently broke during a test upon a Douglas fir 
timber. They are now figuring on repairing the mac!me 
with Douglas fir at the point of break in order to giv’ it 
the required strength. 
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HOLD TREE FELLING CONTEST AT THE FRONT 


Novel Competition Between Maori and Frenchmen 
Carried on Within Sound of Big Guns 





LONDON, ENGLAND, July 17.—A London daily recently 
printed the following story: 


‘he French are famous foresters. While they destroy 
they also conserve. But the war has taken a heavy toll of 
their trees. Timber is wanted for huts and saps, and for 
trenches and mines. War eats up timber just as it eats up 
food and clothing and munitions. In our sector we have 
become associated with the French in the matter of forest 
control, and this fact has led to a competition that is unique 
in the annals of wood chopping and of war. The competi- 
tion arose in this way: A French officer asked one of our 
men how long it would take him to cut down a certain tree. 
The reply was “about sixty seconds.” ‘The Frenchman was 
incredulous, and so a friendly competition was arranged be- 
tween six French axmen and a similar number from the 
Maoris, who now form the backbone of a pioneer battalion, 
one of their principal officers being a doctor and ex-member 
of Parliament, who, wishing to be more in the thick of 
things, has exchanged the lancet for the sword. 

There were six men a side and they had to chop down 
twelve trees. 

It was a beautiful spring Sunday morning as the com- 
petitors, accompanied by a crowd of British and Colonial 
soldiers, trooped up the hard “pave” road and turned off 
into one of the beautiful forests of French Flanders. At 
frequent intervals the boom of distant guns broke in upon 
the singing of birds, the chiming of church bells and the 
purring of a forest sawmill. 

A general spun a penny in the air, and the Maori captain 
won the toss. He was told that he could have his choice 
of the two rows of trees marked for the contest. “We'll 
take any tree, sir,” he said, “any one that comes along,” 
that being the way with the Maori. He always has been a 
sportsman, Everyone knows the story of the Maori war 
when an English regiment ceased firing because they had 
run short of ammunition and the old chief offered to send 
them a supply in order that they might go on with the 
fight. 

As the men stripped to the shirt and lined up to their 
trees, interest in the contest rose. “I’ll bet half a piaster 
on the Maoris,’ said the ex-M.P. Most of those present 
fancied the Maoris, but their splendid physique was largely 
offset by the fact that they had conformed to the French 
method of chopping the tree just above the surface of the 
ground instead of breast-high as they do in their own coun- 
try. In this also they had shown their sporting intuition. 
The test was one not only of strength, endurance and skill 
but also one of method, for whereas the Maoris were armed 
with the ordinary light English ax the French woodsmen 
lined up with the heavy long-bladed axes to which they 
are accustomed. With these they could make deeper cuts, 
but, in a given time, could not get in so many blows. In 
each case the blades were keen almost as razor blades. 

In the middle of the Maori line was Rawiri, a swarthy 
young fellow with great biceps and an accurate swinging 
blow that hacked great chips out of a very hard tree. Yet 
it was the first tree to fall. In one and a half minutes it 
toppled over, but fell onto another tree that held it up. 
The next marked tree was not far away, and glancing 
thoughtfully at this the young warrior went calmly to work 
and felled the obstructing tree so as to bring the. first tree 
to the ground. But this second tree in its turn failed to 
clear a third tree. There was nothing to do now but to fell 
this third tree as well. Rawiri cut at it breast-high, and 
after a few swinging blows it gave, and the two trees came 
crashing to the ground, amid cries of ‘Bravo boy!” and a 
ringing cheer from the crowd. In the meantime the French- 
men had got their first and second trees down, but other 
Maoris had also been successful, and the score stood at 
four—two. Later it evened up at six all. As soon as a 
man felled his last tree he was at liberty to help his mates, 
and soon there were three men on each side vigorously 
hacking away at one tree. The Maoris, however, maintained 
their lead, and in twenty-two minutes they had all their 
trees down. The Frenchmen finished their task four min- 
utes later, And thus it was that the native New Zealander 
again proved his prowess in a new field far away from 
his home, just as he did in that famous night attack on 
Gallipoli, when with fixed bayonet and empty magazine he 
helped to clear thé foothills of the hostile Turks and paved 
the way for the memorable attack on Chunuk Bair. 





TIMBERS LAST FIFTY-FIVE YEARS 


J. H. Martin, manager of the Tuolumne Lumber Com- 
pany’s yard at Escalon, Cal., sends the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN a copy of the Escalon Tribune of July 21, which 
contains the following interesting item regarding the 
wood used in the reservoir maintained by the Sierra & 
San Francisco Power Company at that place, showing 
that the timbers in service fifty-five years were found 
sound when removed: 

‘ie Strawberry dam is now completed. This is the source 
of ‘Le power for the Sierra & San Francisco Power Company. 
It is said to be the largest in Tuolumne County and replaces 
a log crib dam built in 1861 to supply water for the Southern 
Minos. The reservoir has been in continuous service and 
the timbers forming the inner structure of the old dam 
wer: found to be sound after these fifty-five years of service. 





NATIONAL FORESTS UNPRECEDENTEDLY PROSPEROUS 


WasHIneToNn, D. C., July 24.—Receipts from national 
for.sts for the fiscal year 1916 reached the high-water 
ma:k of approximately $2,820,000, according to figures 
Just compiled. This is $341,000 above the 1915 total, 
Wh. h in turn exceeded any previous year. Officials say 
that the gain was due to increased demand for all classes 
of ‘orest products. 

‘here was a decided growth in the revenue from all 
Sources, the largest being that of $203,000 in timber 
sales. Grazing fees showed a gain of $77,000. Receipts 


for water power development were over $12,000 more 
ap for 1915. Sales of turpentine privileges and charges 
or 


special uses were both considerably in excess of the 
Previous year, 


Officials say that the national forests are important 
factors in the prosperity of the regions in which they 
are located, on account of the large amounts of timber, 
range and other resources which they hold available for 
use as needed. Business conditions are reflected in the 
receipts of the forests. Consequently the showing for 
the last year is regarded as an index of increased busi- 
ness activity throughout the sections where the national 
forests are found. 

Without exception the district supervisors reported 
an increase in receipts. In some instances the increase 
was as high as 50 percent. In other instances it was 
much smaller. 

Altogether, Forest Service officials are much encour- 
aged. In the first place, they see a decidedly forward 
step toward the time when the national forests will be 
on a paying basis. In the second place, the very general 
increase in timber sale, grading and other receipts shows 
clearly that business is good throughout the country. 





WHITE PINE SERVES MORE THAN A CENTURY 


Colonial Doorway Exemplifies Wood’s Durability— 
Considered Fine Specimen of Early Architecture 


WILLIAMSPorT, Pa., July 20.—The picture here pub- 
lished illustrates what is considered a fine colonial door- 
way. This was built of white pine of the primeval for- 
ests of these mountains, over 150 years ago, and is still 
in good condition. The surface is roughened by the 
weather because it has not been kept painted. 

When this city was still a village Judge William Hep- 
burn built his palatial residence, importing the bricks 
and some of the other material from London. Over a 
third of a mile of tree bordered lane connected it with 
the highway, which is now Fourth Street, the main 





COLONIAL DOORWAY OF HOUSE BUILT 150 YEARS AGO 


street of the city. Since then the city has grown around 
it and it is now a tenant house in the yard of the big 
door factory of W. D. Crooks & Sons. 

One of the many descendants of the nineteen children 
of the judge by his two wives (he is now over 90 years 
old), remembers it as an old house when she was a 
child. Her aunts and probably some of her grand- 
parents lived in it, and were possibly born in it. 

This doorway is considered an unusually fine specimen 
of early colonial architecture by students of the subject, 
and its state of preservation is considered wonderful. 





NORTHERN PINE OUTPUT HEAVILY INCREASED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 26—Shipments of lumber 
by northern pine mills for the first half of 1916 show an 
increase of almost 50 percent over shipments for the cor- 
responding period of last year. The June shipments, as 
reported by thirty mills to the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, were 99,703,922 feet, compared with 
74,506,574 feet reported by thirty-one mills for June, 1915, 
an increase of 25,197,348 feet, or: 33.8 percent. The 
shipments for six months of this year were 497,077,614 
feet, compared with 331,575,223 feet for the same months 
of 1915, an increase of 165,502,391 feet, or 49.7 percent. 
Lath shipments were 20,897,700 for June and 89,101,- 
500 for the six months, compared with 19,485,550 feet for 
June and 86,398,560 for the same six months in 1915. 

Production of the same mills for June was 124,899,706 
feet, compared with 108,061,146 feet last year, and 331,- 
532,962 feet for the six months, compared with 280,987,- 
571 feet for the same months last year, an increase of 
50,545,391 feet or 18 percent. Lath production was 30,- 
271,800 for June and 87,903,500 for the six months, com- 
pared with 28,932,050 for June and 78,335,019 for the 
six months last year. 


WHY NORTH CAROLINA REPORT WAS DELAYED 


Storms Prevent a Meeting—Graphic Story of a 
Correspondent’s Plight 


Last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
scheduled to include a report of a monthly meeting of 
the North Carolina Pine Association, which was to have 
been held at Asheville on July 14. The report did not 
materialize, however, and by way of explanation the fol- 
lowing extraordinary communication was received from 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S correspondent at Norfolk, 
Va., indicating that there have been somewhat strenuous 
times in the North Carolina pine country lately: 


I left Norfolk on Wednesday, July 12, at 7:30 p. m., with 
Mr. Roper, for Asheville to attend our association meeting 
in conjunction with the meeting of the Southern Forestry 
Congress. We arrived in Asheville on Thursday, July 13, 
and intended having our association meeting on Friday. 
Nothing turning up, however, and only one of the members 
putting in appearance, the meeting was called off. As I 
intended leaving Asheville in the afternoon and would reach 
Norfolk Sunday morning I did not wire you, but thought 
I would save the expense and write from here Sunday. 

When we left Asheville it was raining just a little, but 
had been raining off and on all day Friday. We had gotten 
down the rvad a little way when it began to rain harder and 
by the time we reached Nebo, a station between Asheville 
and Salisbury, N. C., the conductor got a wire to go back to 
Asheville, as the track had been washed away farther down 
the line. We backed six miles to Marion, N, €., where an- 
other wire was received that it was impossible to get through 
to Asheville. We arrived in Marion at 5:30 p. m. on Satur- 
day and we stayed there, cut off from the whole world, until 
Thursday afternoon. On Thursday, we were able to wire, 
but this was slow, as the railroad was using this single wire 
to rush up supplies. At 5:30 p. m. on Thursday; after 
waiting five days with very little water, no lights whatever 
in the town, the food supply getting lower and lower, a train 
came in on the southern pranch from Charleston through 
Spartanburg, 8. C., and nearly the whole crowd boarded it 
for Blacksburg, S. C., where we arrived a little after 10 p. m.; 
from Blacksburg we took a train to Gastonia only to find 
all the hotels filled and no place to sleep. Another young 
man and myself discovered an old bed and mattress in the 
basement of a second-rate hotel, begged some clothing from 
one of the other guests, and went to sleep for a few hours. 
We got up at 5:30 a. m. Friday (July 21), so that we could 
catch the electric railway to the Catawba River. 

Another piece of hard luck we encountered that morning 
was the grounding of a wire somewhere near Blacksburg, so 
that the car did not move out until after 8 o’clock that 
morning. When we reached Mount Holly on the river we 
had to walk about 100 yards to the bank and the scene 
we saw there was beyond description. Everything was torn 
up and devastated. The two railroad bridges were gone. We 
took a boat and were rowed across the river to the other 
side in water that would make a mill race look like a moving 
ice wagon. On the other side we caught a trolley to Char- 
lotte, N. C., and arrived there at 10:15 a. m. Friday. I 
caught the night train out of Charlotte at 6 p. m. for Nor- 
folk and arrived here this morning at 9:30, thankful that 
I was back again after an unexpected delay. 

The above explanation will have to stand for an excuse for 
my not having sent you a report of the Asheville meeting 
and also a trade letter last Saturday, July 15. 

People can laugh at the experience, but for a time it did 
not look like a laughing matter to those at Marion. It never 
did look that way. I could not begin to tell you of the 
damage wrought by the rivers in western North Carolina and 
as one Charlotte paper put it, “thousands and thousands of 
words could be used to tell in an intelligent manner what 
occurred, but you would have to be on the scene really to 
appreciate what has happened.” ‘This was written by W. C. 
Dowd, president and general manager of the Charlotte 
Evening News, who was one of our party in Marion, much 
against his will. I like some excitement, but the Lord deliver 
me from the excitement of over 11 inches of rain in one 
night to be followed by over 1 inch in the next twenty-four 
hours, making insignificant mountain streams rivals of the 
broad Elizabeth in width and of aeroplanes in the swiftness 
with which they were moving down the mountains, 





NATIONAL FORESTS TO HAVE GOOD ROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24.—One of the provisions 
of the Federal aid road bill, which was signed by the 
President on July 11, appropriates $1,000,000 a year for 
ten years to be spent by the secretary of agriculture for 
the construction and maintenance of roads and trails 
within or partly within the national forests. 

The bill provides that upon request of the ‘proper of- 
ficers of the States or counties the money shall be used 
for building roads and trails which are necessary for the 
use and development of resources upon which communi- 
ties within or near the national forests are dependent. 
The work is to be done in codperation with the various 
States and counties. Not more than 10 percent pf the 
value of the timber and forage resources of the national 
forests within the respective county or counties in which 
the roads or trails will be constructed may be spent. Pro- 
vision is made for the return of the money to the Treas- 
ury by applying 10 percent of the annual receipts of the 
national forests in the State or county until the amount 
advanced is covered. 

Officers in charge say that the bill will make possible 
the construction of many roads which are greatly needed. 
Since 1913 10 percent of the receipts of the national for- 
ests have been used in road and trail building, but the 
funds have been inadequate to meet the needs. Many 
isolated communities within the national forests are en- 
tirely dependent on the Government roads and trails. In 
some instances these settlements are said to be almost 
entirely without means of communication. According 
to Forest Service officials the money now made available 
will permit the construction of many roads necessary to 
open up inaccessible territory, and will greatly facilitate 
the development of large areas. 

It is said that detailed plans covering the policy to be 
followed in building roads are now being made. 
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FRISCO STRIKERS RETURN TO WORK 





Union Lumber Handlers Agree to Open Shop Conditions — Eastern Millmen 
Secure Temporary Injunction Against Unions 





SAN FRANCISCO STRIKERS RETURN TO WORK 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Francisco, CAL., July 27.—Work was resumed at 
local lumber yards July 25 after a shutdown that began 
on June 1, due to the stevedore’s strike. Most of the 
union yardmen returned to work, although some non- 
union men also were employed at the same plants. There 
has been no disorder and policemen. are handling the sit- 
uation without any necessity for special guards. 

Union lumber handlers agreed to work on open shop 
conditions and at the old wage scale. No vessels are 
loading in the North for this port. It is hoped that 
there will be no further trouble with stevedores. 





WILL OPERATE UNDER OPEN SHOP CONDITIONS 

San Francisco, July 22.—The lumber yards and lum- 
ber schooners at this port will resume operations next 
Tuesday with nonunion men, unless between now and 
that date the Riggers’ & Stevedores’ Union of San Fran- 
cisco agrees*to send its men back to work under open 
shop conditions and at the same wage scale existing prior 
to June 1. This announcement came yesterday through 
the law and order committee of the chamber of com- 
merce, and was supplemented by a statement from the 
San Francisco Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, act- 
ing also for the Ship Owners’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast, aecording to W. F. Sullivan, secretary of the lat- 
ter organization. ; : 

The statement of the law and order committee issued 
by Chairman Frederick J. Koster, follows: ‘‘The law 
and order committee, acting for the retail lumbermen, 
gave notice today to the unions involved that the retail 
lumber yards will open Tuesday under the open shop con- 
ditions. No man will be discriminated against because 
of affiliation or non affiliation with the unions.’’ . 

The following statement was issued by the lumber in- 
terests: ‘‘On June 1, 1916, a general strike by the Rig- 
gers’ & Stevedores union called out yard and wharf 
employees both union and nonunion. Since that time 
we have been unable to move any lumber in San Fran- 
cisco. Tuesday, July 25, 1916, we will be prepared to 
take back our former employees, regardless of affilia- 
tion, at the rate of wages prevailing previous to June 
1. A0%6.?? 

President Koster told the labor representatives his 
meaning, and further informed Michael Casey, president 
of the teamsters’ union, that if the teamsters should 
refuse to haul lumber to the yards concerned nonunion 
men would be employed and no interference from the 
others tolerated. This means an out-and-out fight on the 
open shop question in San Francisco and has an impor- 
tant bearing on the local building situation. If the 
union building mechanics are called out in sympathetic 
strikes—in case the union men refuse to return to the 
lumber yards—the entire building industry may be tied 
up until one side or the other wins the fight. 





STRIKE SITUATION UNCHANGED 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 22.—As far as handling lumber 
is concerned the longshoremen’s strike of the Pacific coast 
is unchanged. The striking longshoremen at Seattle and 
other Puget Sound ports have refused to accept settle- 
ment similar to that made by the strikers at San Fran- 
cisco and bloodshed and violence continue at docks where 
nonunion men are employed. The settlement at San 
Francisco did not include the lumber interests and the 
yards there are still tied up so that the movement of 
coastwise lumber cargoes is very light. Through the 
mayor of the city and Government officials it is hoped to 
bring about arbitration in Seattle and settle the general 
strike. 





MILL PROPRIETORS WIN PARTIAL VICTORY 

Boston, Mass., July 25.—A partial victory for the 
finish mill proprietors of Greater Boston was won in the 
superior court when Justice Lawton issued a temporary 
injunction restraining the officers and members of the 
Allied Building Trades Council and of the Boston Car- 
penters’ District Council from interfering with the lawful 
business of a number of complaining mill owners. This 
was the sequel to the suits recently entered at Boston 
by about a score of finish mill firms against the labor 
unions for tonspiracy. At that time the union leaders 
claimed they were not ready to go ahead with the hear- 
ings on the injunction petitions, and for their accommo- 
dation it was agreed that a stipulation should be drawn 
up leaving matters ‘‘in statu quo’’ until the attorneys for 
the unions should have time to draw up an answer in writ- 
ing to the injunction petitions. 

Although the unions agreed in writing to call no more 
strikes against the petitioners, nor against the petition- 
ers’ customers, nor to interfere with their business in 
any way pending a hearing, it was not long before 
strikes were called against building contractors for buy- 
ing finish from the mills whose proprietors had asked for 
injunctions restraining the unions from illegal con- 
spiracies. Such wanton and flagrant disregard of the 


solemn stipulations mutually entered into prompted an 
immediate appeal to the superior court by the mill own- 
ers. Evidence offered showed that since the stipulation 
was filed with the court carpenters had been called off 
work where house finish was being supplied by the peti- 
tioners, and that this was done in connection with the 


original conspiracy to prevent the use of the petitioners’ 
products in any building operation unless only union men 
were employed and the material was identified with the 
union label of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners of America. The union officials set up the de- 
fense that they had not delegated authority to anyone 
to call the strikes alleged, and that the action of the 
carpenters in leaving work where nonunion building finish 
was supplied as a ‘‘mistake for which the unions were 
not responsible. ’’ 

Justice Lawton found that the unions had violated the 
stipulations entered into on June 27 and he ordered a 
temporary injunction to issue pending a final hearing 
next month. 

The question at issue here between the labor unions 
and the mill owners is a most important one to the lum- 
ber trade. Briefly, it amounts to this: Has a man who 
has invested his money in a business enterprise the right 
to run that business to suit himself, within the law of the 
land, or must he submit to the dictation of the labor 
unions as to whom he may employ, to whom he may sell 
his merchandise, from whom he may buy, and which of his 
employees he may promote to be foremen. 

In the meantime the strikes and demands of the mill 
carpenters have cost the woodworking industry thousands 


of dollars, been a grave handicap to the local buildine 
trade, and considerably curtailed the sale of lumber to 
the mills. Some of the mills have capitulated, however, 
and they are doing a good business. 





WISCONSIN LUMBER STRIKE SETTLED 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 24.—About 2,000 men em- 
ployed as machinists and patternmakers in the metal 
trades industry in Milwaukee and immediate vicinity 
have walked out. Labor agitators threaten to call out ail 
the men and demand an eight-hour day and recogni- 
tion of the union. Milwaukee has always conducted open 
shop and refuses to give organized labor recognition. The 


- Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company was one of the 


first hit but is running without a hitch. In the textile 
industry several hundred workers, mostly girls, have 
caused some unrest but the situation in both eases is not 
as yet serious. 

Reports from Marinette and Menominee indicate that 
the men in the lumber manufactories are returning and 
that the strike is broken. The J. W. Wells Company, the 
Spies-Thompson Company, and other concerns have of- 
fered the men their old jobs without discrimination 
against union and nonunion men. A. C. Wells issued a 
letter in which he said that there would be no discrimina- 
tion or prejudice; that the same scale of wages in effect 
June 1, 1916, would hold until April 27, 1917, or continue 
the present scale as long as anyone on the Menominee 
River; and that there are no objections to men belonging 
to the union. Several hundred men have returned to work 
at the Wells company, and the Spies-Thompson Company 
is running fult time. Mr. Thompson said that the con- 
cern is operating an open shop and all men have been 
taken back without discrimination. 





ORGANIZE TO RECOUP FLOOD LOSSES 





Asheville (N. C.) Lumber and Business Men to Form $150,000 Co-operative 
Association to Give Financial Aid to Needy Concerns 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 26.—Lumbermen and other 
heads of industries affected by the recent great flood will 
secure any financial assistance needed to resume busi- 
ness, according to two plans now under way. The first, 
adopted at a mass meeting of citizens held at the court- 
house here last Monday night, embraces the formation 
of a co-operative industrial association, with a capital 
stock of $150,000, the business of the corporation being 
the buying, selling and holding of stocks, bonds and 
other securities of industrial plants located at Ashe- 
ville and vicinity. 

The resolution to follow out this plan was adopted 
unanimously at the mass meeting Monday night after 
a spirited discussion by Fred L. Seeley and Charles A. 
Webb against the plan and replies from Judge Thomas 
A. Jones and J. M. English, the latter a prominent 
lumberman. Mr. English said he did not want any 
charity and that he did not need any money from any- 
one and that he believed other lumbermen in this sec- 
tion felt the same way. 

Mr. Seeley offered to deposit his large bank balance in 
any bank that would loan money to the lumbermen and 
other industries that might need financial assistance 
and proposed that everybody having building plans 
in contemplation should buy materials now. 

President Robert S. Jones, of the Asheville Board of 
Trade, appointed a committee to solicit subscriptions to 
the stock of the codperative company and with Mr. 
Sternberg, a local capitalist as chairman, the committee 
worked one day securing some large subscriptions. At 
the end of the first day it was announced that by reason 
of efforts made by Mr. Seeley, one of the local banks, 
as yet unnamed, would finance the manufacturers, and 
the committee halted work pending results of this pro- 
posal. A meeting will be held Friday and if the banks 
finance lumbermen and others needing money at this 
time the work of the committee will be ended. 


Will Finance Flood-Swept Industries 


Before the great flood that devastated the manufac- 
turing plants along the French Broad River had begun 
to subside, lumbermen and other manufacturers of west- 
ern North Carolina in general, and Asheville in particu- 
lar, were discussing ways and means to begin operations 
anew, and to finance those among the manufacturers who 
had lost practically their all in the great flood. The 
first meeting held was that of the Western Carolina Lum- 
ber & Timber Association, which met last Thursday 
night and appointed a committee to meet with the board 
of trade and evolve plans for the resumption of business. 
The association named 8S. F. Chapman, chairman, Dr. 
P. R. Moale and W. Granville Taylor as a committee to 
arrange a meeting with the board of trade, and a joint 
meeting of the two associations was held Saturday night. 

The plan of organizing a corporation, with a large 
capital stock, for the purpose of lending money for the 
rehabilitation of manufacturing interests, which was first 
proposed by the lumbermen for the benefit of lumber- 
men exclusively, was adopted at Saturday night’s meet- 
ing with a proviso that it be extended to include other 
manufacturing plants affected by the flood. The meeting 
was largely attended, all the substantial business men 
and representative banking interests of the city being 
present. The proposed plan involves the formation of a 
corporation, with a capital stock of $150,000, to be sub- 
seribed by popular subscription, and the members of the 
two associations present voted unanimously for the adopt- 





ing of a resolution providing for the formation of such a 
company. It was decided to hold a mass meeting Monday 
night, at which time the books of the new company should 
be thrown open for popular subscription. 

The resolution provided that the name of the corpora- 
tion shall be the Asheville Codperative Industrial Associa- 
tion, and that it shall subscribe to, purchase or otherwise 
acquire, own, hold, sell or otherwise dispose of bonds, 
shares of capital stock, and other securities of other 
corporations, it being understood that the bonds, shares 
of stock or other securities of other corporations so sub- 
scribed for shall be of those corporations doing business 
in the city of Asheville and vicinity, which need new or 
additional capital by reason of losses caused by the 
recent flood. 

The authorized capital of the new corporation is $150,- 
000, divided into 15,000 shares of $10 each and the resolu- 
tion provides that no subscription shall become binding 
until 2,500 shares have been subscribed. 

All lumber firms in Asheville and vicinity, so far as 
can be learned with the meager communication facilities 
now open, are clearing away the debris of the recent 
flood and are making preparations to start at once. Esti- 
mates of losses sustained in the flood have not yet been 
computed, and most of the figures furnished in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN still stand. 
The National Casket Company, however, under new esti- 
mates, has reduced its losses to $35,000. President Will- 
iam D. Hamilton, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Vice President 
Leo Stein, of New York, spent last Thursday and Friday 
in Asheville, and expressed themselves as gratified that 
the casket company’s losses had not been greater. They 
directed Frank E. Johnson, general manager of the local 
company, to resume operations as soon as possible, and 
= that the plant would be enlarged at an early 

ate. 

The National Casket Company and the Carolina Wood 
Products Company, both of which plants are located 
along the river, have secured permission to construct a 
temporary track to their mills, and the mayor has issued 
a call for a special franchise election to be held August 
22, at which time the question of giving a permanent 
right of way for such a line will be decided. This would 
mean a belt line for Asheville, and increased facilities 
and inducements for plants located in the vicinity of these 
manufacturing plants. 





LUMBERMEN ORGANIZING SALVAGE ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 


BautimorE, Mp., July 25.—According to reports re- 
ceived here the damage by the floods in western North 
Carolina last Sunday a week ago were very heavy, and 
many lumbermen lost largé sums in the shape of mills 
damaged and lumber washed away. W. W. Wilhelm, who 
represents the Carolina Hardwood Company, the connec- 
tion of Richard P. Baer & Co., of this city, in that sec- 
tion, arrived here today for a conference with members 
of the firm to advise them in detail of the situation, and 
also to spend a brief vacation until the yard at North 
Wilkesboro, where he makes his headquarters, can be 
eleaned up. This yard is covered with approximately 
four feet of mud and other debris carried down by the 
flood waters, which caused the rivers to rise more than 
thirty feet above normal stage. Mr. Wilhelm says that 
his company lost at North Wilkesboro about 375,000 fect 
of lumber. He puts the loss of C. D. Coffey, a large 
operator there, at 800,000 feet, while the Wilson Lumber 
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& Milling Company sustained a damage depresented by 
300,000 feet of lumber carried away and the box fac- 
tory wrecked. The big packing room of the Shell Chair 
Company was entirely washed away by the rush of the 
waters. 

Similar reports, Mr. Wilhelm said, come from every 
place in western North Carolina. At Elkin, some twenty 
miles from North Wilkesboro, ‘about fifteen houses were 
wrecked, and it is thought that traffie on that portion 
of the Southern Railway between North Wilkesboro and 
Winston-Salem can not be resumed in from forty-five 
to sixty days, a number of bridges having gone out and 
the road being badly washed. 

Mr. Wilhelm said that in the various towns which 
suffered losses the lumbermen are organizing salvage 
associations, with central boards of control and regularly 
elected officers. The purpose of these organizations is to 
proceed systematically to salvage the lumber washed 
down the rivers and either caught at distant points or 
fished out by people. Much of the lumber ean be identi- 
fied by the private marks upon it, and this lumber will 
be piled separately as the salvage operations proceed. 
The unidentified stocks will be stacked by themselves, 
and the members of the associations will get opportun- 
ities to make identifications. The cost of the operations 
will be prorated according to the quantity of lumber a 
firm or corporation may recover through the operations 
thus started. Steps are also being taken to stop thefts 
of the lumber thrown upon the river banks at different 
points, and the State authorities have been asked to 
assist in this protective work. It is thought that the 
governor will be authorized to make an appeal to the 
eountry at large or to the United States Government to 
aid the poorer people back in the mountains, who have 
lost their all and have no means of getting a start 
without assistance. 





RAINS WASH OUT MILL POND BANK 


Bocauusa, La., July 22.—Excessive rains washed out 
150 feet of the north bank of the mill pond of -the 


Great Southern Lumber Company recently. Employees. 


of the company are working day and night to get the 
necessary repairs completed. A temporary dam has been 
put in and the company is operating four bands in the 
mill. Fifty percent of the men of the company are with 
the. Louisiana National Guard so that those remaining 
are having a very busy time keeping the machinery run- 
ning. 





RECURRENT RAINS CAUSE FURTHER DELAYS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 22.—Recurrent rains through- 
out the recently storm-swept regions of the Southeast 
have further delayed the resumption of sawmill activities 
and have made the situation more than ever complex. The 
mills were slowly recovering from the first shock of their 
inundation when more rains have come to add to the 
misery of the manufacturers. Additional details of the 
storm damage still come in slowly, showing that the half 
has not been told in former dispatches concerning the 
actual damage to sawmill property and timber. 

In the hurricane off Charleston last week two large sea- 
going lumber barges were lost. One belonged to the 
Cummer Lumber Company and the other to J. H. Hyde, 
both of Jacksonville. Other barges which were towed by 
the tug Wellington were anchored at sea while the skipper 
of the Wellington effected his remarkable rescue of the 
crew and marines from the sinking naval collier Hecter. 
These barges successfully rode out the blow and were 
towed to port by the Wellington. 

In southern Alabama the effect of the storm and rain 
has been particularly noticeable. The big plant of the 
Jackson Lumber Company, at Lockhart, is down for two 
weeks as a result of inundation. Wet woods have put 
the Britton Lumber Company, at Paxton, out of business 
for a similar period. The Henderson- Waits plant at 
Careyville, Fla., suffered material damage. It is under- 
stood that the water in the river broke its banks and in- 
undated the dry shed, ruining the stock therein contained. 

It is still raining in most of the southeast and the man- 
ufacture of lumber in these parts is. curtailed possibly 
more than 50 percent. 

Up in northern Georgia where the lumbering is done in 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains the flood did 
inestimable damage to the sawmill industry. The Byrd- 
Matthews Lumber Company, at Helen, was again visited 
by a destructive flood. The Chattahooche River went on 
a rampage and washed out almost the whole of the log- 
ging 1 ailroad, including seventeen bridges. General Man- 
ager Marsh stated that if good fortune attended him he 
Would be cutting again in a month. 





HE HAD A LOT OF SENSE 


There was an old geezer, he had a lot of sense. He 
starte:i up a business on a dollar-eighty cents. The 
dollar for stock, and the eighty for an ad brought him 
three lovely dollars in a day, by dad! Well, he bought 
more voods and a little more space, and he played that 
systeri with a smile on his face. The cvstomers flocked 
to his two-by-four and soon he had to hustle for a 
Tegular store, Up on the square where the people pass, 
he goubled up a corner that was all plate glass. He 
fixe ip the windows with the best that he had and told 
them all about it in a half page ad. He soon had ’em 


coming and he never, never quit, and he wouldn’t 
cut down on his ads one jit. And he’s kept things 
humping in the town ever since, and everybody calls 
him ie Merchant Prince. Some say it’s luck but 
that’s all bunk—why he was doing business when the 


times were punk! People have to purchase and Geezer 
Was wise—for he knew the way to get ’em was to 
advertise —E, F. McIntyre in Furniture Journal. 


SOUTHERN PINE CURTAILMENT CONTINUES 





Week’s Reports Add Some New Names to List of Mills That Are Reducing Output 


—Several Plants Down on Account of Storms 





A considerable number of reports have been received 
from southern pine manufacturers during the last week 
in relation to curtailment, but most of these are merely 
confirmatory of the information already published and 
indicating that the curtailment is still in force. <A con- 
siderable number of the reports related to time lost 
by rains or by storm damage to transportation 
facilities. 

in the list below the names added this week, also 
names appearing last weex where additional intorma- 
tion is recorded, appear in italics. A star (*) prefixed 
to a name indicates that the mill is equipped to run 
nights, though it may not be operating nights at this 
time. The other marks indicate the week prior to the 
present week when the report was added to the list; 
July 22, double dagger (}); July 15, single dagger (7); 
July 8, section mark (§). 

Most reports thus far received indicate that the cur- 
tailment 1s to be continued until market conditions 
improve; a few indicate that the curtailment has been 
adopted for a limited period and that the question of 
further continuance will be decided at the expiration 
ot that period. 

Of the twenty-five reports received this week but 
sixteen report the present condition of stock as com- 
pared with normal; but as far as these reports go they 
show an improvement in reduction of surplus. Just 
five show stocks above normal; four have normal 
stocks and seven have stocks below normal. The total 
stock reported by these mills is 86,500,000 feet as 
against a normal stock of 85,000,000 feet. 

it would appear desirable early in August to obtain 
a complete new set of reports from the entire list show- 
ing exact condition of stock as compared with normal 
and exact amount of curtailment in force. This the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will undertake to do, and it is 
to be hoped that all mills will respond promptly so 
that the complete compilation can be published at one 
time. 


ALABAMA 

Location and Nam 

ea ae Smith cauner Company (2 moe 7 

aesatace Rlogncne elercie versie sere aie ours 

(eek mill ‘closed dow nh) 

Falco—§* McGowin-loshee Lumber Company........- 5 days 
(in 6U days will close down for year if prices are not a 

great deal better) 


Running 


Fultun—§*Scotch Lumber Company..... 2 RANE -+..0 days 

Halsall—Tallahatta. Lumber Co0......--..+. ev vcedcoee -Idie 
(Closed three or four weeks account of rain) 

Lathrop—§Lathrop Lumber Compauy..........+.- ..5 days 


Prentice—§King Lumber Company.. 
River Falls—jHorseshoe Lumber Company (Closed one 
to four weeks by storm blocking lugging road). 


Tuscaloosa—§*Kaul Lumber Company.......... 40-50 hours 
Vinegar Bend—Vinegar Bend Lumber Company...... 5 days 
ARKANSAS 


Location and Name Running 
Buckner—iReed Bros. ......2...8.++.- eiatae cel . -4U hours 








Crossett—Crossett Lumber Company Mine wie « telesshavelars 4 days 
Eagle Mills—7*Kagle Lumber Company. .+..+.40 hours 
bordyce—lordyce Lumber Company...........-+- »-4days 
Glenwood—jA. L. Clark Lumber Company ie sa-eseua 75 percent 
Hensley—*§William Farrell Lumber Company...... 5U hours 
Huttig—j*Union Saw Mill Company...........+-- 40 hours 
eters Land & Lumber Company eewayre 
asatalere airaloiere 3 — ae month 
“sw isconsin & “Arkansas Lumber Company....60 hours 
Millville—jFreeman-Smith Lumber Company.......50 hours 
Pine aren Shortleaf Lumber ew hr 
MG Metall Pa vem eKeele Tae Senses. ie ceewee OOSD 
Presest-tiuoes Graysonia_ Lumber Company.. «e+... days 
Bradley Lumber Company..........++. ++...0-0 days 
Warren—j*Arkansas Lumber Company............ 40 hours 


Wesson—jEdgar Lumber Company (Present stock 5,000,- 
000, against normal of 8,500,000. Must run full 


time to handle RUMORS @ Ainrere.0(07s:4.4/e'alp'eaia'a se -60 hours 
FLORIDA 

Location and Name Running 

Boyd—§Weaver-Loughridge Lumber Company......... -Full 
Century—i*Alger-Sullivan Lumber Company (closed for 

30 days) ccc. ee rd eed a aia ev og caw wielane a were Idle 

Madison— West Yellow Pine Co........cceeeeee++-50 hours 

Martel—§ Martel Lumber Comp PANY... eee eeeesee es 44 hours 


Montbrook—§*Florida Land Company ‘(Closed sixteen 
months to January 1)....cceeceeccseeecesccsees 
ee MER & Florida Lumber Company (closed 10 





















days) alegre ee -85 percent 
Paxton—}Florala. Sawmill Company. arses crea 175 percent 
Pine Barren—McMillan Mill C0......cceeeeveees -Idle 
(Closed since August 11, 1915. Will not resume for sev- 
eral months) 
Pinewood—*Bay Point Mill Company.....-...eeeeeees Idle 
(Closed down July 3 to August 15) 
GEORGIA 
Brinson—Stuart Lumber C0....--+.+eeceeeeeeee ececk@lg 
(Flooded since July 8. Water still —_ 
Jakin—Flowers Lumber Co......eeeeee+ chcevcc ss oS MOURS 
LOUISIANA 
Location and Name Running 
Alexandria—§ Alexandria Lumber eg op migeecereta 50 hours 
+Enterprise Lumber Company, Ltd..........50 hours 
Long Pine Lumber Company............+e++-- . Idle 
Atianta—fGermain & Boyd Lumber Company si gaterns 50 hours 
Barham—Pickering Lumber Company..........++.4. 4 days 
Bogalusa—§Great Southern Lumber Company......... 60% 
Bon Ami—jKing- eter Lumber Company deasenarier a0 
Re ee re aera’ ours 
Calcasieu—Industrial “Lumber Company.. -.5 days 
Campti—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company. -4 days 
7W. F. Johnson Lumber seared — cut out 
a1 OG GAVE) 5 -< oo ss scot ecccactene -60 hours 
Carson—Central Coal & Coke Company. Se dig ae .4 days 
Clarks—Louisiana Central Lumber Company. 4 days 
Colfax—§Big Pine Lumber Company...... -Idle 
Sabine Lumber Company..... eee O Gay: 
Couchwood-——j Weaver-Hearne Lamber Company. . .-..50 hours 
a  Sysreegs River Lumber Company vines 2 
ee ere ee tien a6 Sn 4 OS Crea annie a ays 
Edna—t*Powel Lumber “Company “(expect to run 5 days 
in August and September).... -40 hours 
Ellzabeth—f*industria Lumber Company "(Also 5 
MIBMUE)§ ce siccdcscwesestesse -5 days 
Fisher—} Louisiana Longleaf Lumber ‘Company. ....40 hours 
Flora—jWeaver Bros........- 860s 6cecec 60.0.6 ce NOGEE 


Fullerton—j7*Gulf Lumber Company .+..50 hours 
Gandy—j*Wyatt Lumber Company Ways only) ....60 hours 

















Glenmora—j*Louisiana Sawmill Company, Ltd..... 50 hours 
Grabow—jAnacoco Lumber Company.........+2.+- 5U hours 
Guy—Anacoco Lumber Company.......eeeeeeeeeeees : pe 
Hammond—Natalbany Lumber Company............ days 
Hodge—jHuie-Hodge Lumber Gasaae” (Bienville idle, 
Hodge normal) CaKe ROKR EKO CER OC 8 e004 CE URS 6U percent 
-{* Houlton Lumber ene Chereeceeees Idle 
eeawee . acoce Closed jo 24 for 30 days 
Kentwvood—Brooks- Scanion Lumber Company........ 5 days 
Kinder—j*Peavy-Byrnes Lumber eeapeerd (May reduce 
10S GAGS oieoc ce civ ciicccace veep ecesivewuneeces 4 days 
Lake Charles—Caicasieu Longleaf “Lumber Company 
CEOMSCNOIE ccc cccccreccccesccenpeavdiwesivenes 4 days 
§hiurricane Creek Lumber Company Gecnidred oe wula 5 days 
$Lyons Lumber Company (Mill at Kernan)....6 days 
Longieat-4crowell Ge DUOMO. chee ccccewcecccceces 5 days 
Longville—jLongville Lumber Company (Long-Bell) .40 — 
Ludington—§Luuington Lumber Company........... 4 days 
McNary—W. M. Cady Lumber Co. (No. 2 mill nee 
SURE. Oiacevaavs cveccccancseewascecesends 0 days 
McNary Lumber Company an dnwiie deuetenean 5 days 
Mandeville—jPoitevent & lavre Lumber Company. .5% days 
Manstield—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company.......... 4 days 
Meridian—§ Meridian Lumber Company cinetegcenenes : po 


Montrose—Ffrost-Jobnson Lumber Company.......... 
Myrtis—§Southern Lumber Company (Burned March ip. ale 
Neame—Central Coal & Coke Company.............+. 4 days 
Newlin—§W. G. Strange Lumber Company......4 
Oakdale—Bowman-Hicks Lumber ener 











§Forest Lumber Company...........eseeee 4 days 
jindustria]) Lumber Company. (e mills) 5 days 
Pawnee—§Pawnee Land & Lumber Company (11 
TOURED honkc cesecscteceveesecetdcetece secs ..--5 days 
Pickering—Pickering “Lumber Company....... oeeeee4 days 
Ragley—7*W. G. Ragley Lumber Company......... 50 hours 
Reeves—S. H. Bolinger & C0. .....cccscccccccccccce 5 days 
Shamrock—§Brown Lumber Company (11 hours)....6days 


Slidell—Salmen Brick & Lumber Company (Cutting 
SI Sas chard cee dn ee nccspecsanseunses 50-60% 
Springtield—j*Springtield Lumber Company (shut down + 
WURG 48 Naleve: sa alae areca ere wiles etd oe Cola a cies «ee 6a aula 
PO Ni PEERS Central Lumber Company....... 4 days 
Urania—§ Urania Lumber Company (Ltd.) (11 hours) .5 days 
Victoria—j Louisiana Longleaf Lumber Company... 40 1 hours 











Victoria Lumber Company....... eeéetdesesas 5 days 
Weaver Spur—Weaver Bros......ccccccccccccsccecs 5 days 
Westlake—jKrause & — Lumber Company...50 hours 

+Lock, Moore & €C6., BiG. ce cccccccccesdvces 50 hours 
Winnfield—§‘Tremont Arcoos Company (Mills at Eros 

ON, OGM o ckccccgcacacecccndseccetucsuses 4 days 
Woodworth—Rapides Lumber Company (Long-Bell) . -4 days 
Zimmerman—Enterprise Lumber Company........... 5 days 
Zwolle—§* Sabine Lamber Company (Night run half of 
WEY Niece veda ced audtsapecceeul ee ewer 110 hours 
MISSISSIPPI 
Location and Name Running 
Arbo—§*Lumber Mineral Company (Mill burned)...... Idle 
Brookhaven—§*Central Lumber Company....... 40-50 hours 
Bogue Chitto—§Central Lumber Company....... 40-50 hours 
Buda—§*Homochitto Lumber Company............ 50 hours 
Cybur—7*Cybur Lumber Company (Days only)..... 60 hours 
Fernwood—Enochs Bros. (Closed June 10 to July 10) 
Forest—7*Bienville Lumber Company........... . 80 hours 
Hattiesburg—jJ. J. Newman Lumber Company....... 5 days 
Hattiesburg (Postoffice; station Dreyfus)—*Brookhaven 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co........ceeeeees 75 percent 
(Running No. 1 mill three days, No. 2 six days) 
Howison—s§Native Lumber Company.............. 60 hours 
Kiln—iChampion Lumber Company (have not operated 
CE SON Crewe cncwndsceecakevctecsvdeaeuneuae le 
*Jordan River Lumber Co........seeees One saw idle 
(Curtailing 1,000,000 feet a month) 


Logtown—*H. Weston Lumber Co . 60 hours 
(Running days only) 
Lake—iJohn KE. DuBois (operating one side only) .50 percent 
Laurel—§*Gilchrist-Fordney Company (intended night 
FUE ORMOINOED Sa. 6. 6. o carwae sie wie cgaciesscees bear 60 hours 
§*Wausau Southern Lumber Company Hecwue bs 60 hours 
7*Marathon Lumber Company......... ...50 hours 
———*Eastman, Gardiner & Co.. -50 hours 
Louisville—jA. C. Schryver Lumber Company......50 hours 
Lumberton—$§ Hinton Bros. Lumber Company....... 50 hours 
Meehan Junction—jCotton State Lumber Company...5 days 
pane: *. “peenaenenes Comgeae (Closed down 












ee 





Coe | PR ee ee eee err Orr ree Idle 
Montrose—Tallahatta Lumber’ Co. (Closed three weeks 
by rains) 
Morton—t*Hall & Legan Lumber cmpeer awreaen -66 percent 
Moss Point—jJ. Bounds............. beheeeenseed Idle 
Picayune—* Rosa Lumber Company. Mine wew view eee eae 5 anys 
Richton—§Bentley & Emery..........e..00- vcedan 60 hours 
(Closed July 5-24 by storm damage) - 

*Richton Lumber Company....... ere ..-.60 hours 
Sanford—§Ship Island Lumber Company......++... 50 hours 
Shuqualak—§Futvoye-Paterson Company.......... 60 hours 


Sumrall—jJ. J. Newman Lumber Company.......... 5 days 
Union—§*J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Company (Daas 


OUEUE a vcilrcoeelneie cde dddg Cre Jena tuevaawecewan 5 days 
Wiggins Finkbine’ Lumber’ Company (Closes “July 8 
SGe D. WECM s. dec cacceee ated wae keeeeN Idle 
TEXAS 
Beaumont—Beaumont Sawmill Company............ 5 days 
Buck—tLivingston —— OO ae .-55 hours 
Cait Wake CHEUNG a e.sic 660d sce peeeissiaiecger 5 days 
Conroe—Central Coal & Coke Co..........0005 eweels 4 days 
Diboll—jSouthern Pine Lumber Company eek wee ea ee 5 days 
Doucette—Fidelity Lumber Company (Long-Bell)..... 4 days 


Groveton—tTrinity County Lumber erred (reduced 
PEON Oh CUUE aa Ch beecke Cesedeeseenteceves . -40 hours 


Jefferson—Clark “Boice Lumber MO ot wa since : 166 hours 

(Mill burned March 29 and just resuming: Stock 1,000,- 
000 feet, one-fourth of normal stock) 

Haslam—Pickering — CODEN Ss. cage neaees 4 days 


Honey Island—j7R. A. Myer Lumber Company...... 50 hours 
Houston—Kirby Lumber Company (thirteen tikes three 
dle; all down four days a month; no night’ runs) 

Palmetto Lumber Company......... 2 weeks per month 

ne OR AG ap ee - ere 

Sabine Lumber Company (two mills) . eaead 5 days 

‘West Lumber Company (three mills).......... 5 days 
i elina County Lumber Company (May _ re- 

















ue a A eee reer? 50 hours 
Lufkin—;* Lufkin and & ‘Lumber Company (Long- 
i) BARA Ag sc er Ap en ne ay 80 hours 
Manning—}Carter- “Kelly | “Lumber Company (Burned 
March; new mill not completed) 
Nacogdoches—}Frost- Johnson Lumber Company... .40 hours 
New Willard—jTexas Longleaf Lumber Company... .50 hours 
Orange—Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company......... 5 days 
*$Miller-Link Lumber Company...........- 50 hours 
Pineland—j*Temple Lumber Company..........-.- 95 hours 


(Running time further reduced by car shortage.) 
Remlig—Alexander Gilmer Lumber Company (Mill also 


at Jasper) GU EIN s 60's 0.6.6. 40.6 0 ceca nae eaeeesc 5 days 
Trinity—7*Thompson Bros. “Lumber COMPEET 6 66.5. 00d 

BE EA ee ome -220 hours a month 
(Curtailment applying to June and July. Further 


s not determined.) 
Voth Feith Lumber Company.......+és..ee.++.+.5 days 
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Among the Mills with Pen 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the 


American Lumberman 


and Camera 








FLORIDAN HAS HAD A PRACTICAL CAREER 


Sawmill Plant Profits by His Experiences—Equipment 
and Timber Ample 


HELEN, FLA. 


A weather beaten, brass bound tool chest, big as the 
personal wardrobe trunk of a moving picture actress and 
heavy as a load of coal, stands conspicuously in_the 
place of honor in the office of the Helen Lumber Com- 
pany at this place. It is the proudest possession of 
P. Weil, vice president and manager of the company, 
and if anyone were ever to steal this chest Mr. Weil 
would hook on his six-shooter and take to the war path, 
and never come back without the scalp of the thief. 
The reason Mr. Weil sets so much store by this old 
tool chest is because it contains the tools of his trade 
with which he started up the ladder of life in a business 
way. There are tools that he used back in the old days 
in Pittsburgh when he worked in the Carnegie steel 
mills, tools that he used as a wire drawer at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., and tools that he used in saw factories, and 
tools that he used as a sawfiler and foreman and mill- 
wright in his successive steps from the bottom to the 
top of his successful business career. And now that he 
is a ‘‘straight-out’? manufacturer of lumber and has 
no more use for the various tools of his former trade, 
his sentiment has prompted him to place the old tool chest 
alongside his rolltop desk where he can contemplate it 
with affection in moments of leisure. 


One naturally would look for an honest sentiment of 
this kind from a man of this sort, for his stock is that 
of the sturdy Dutch of the old Economite settlement of 
Ambridge, Pa. From the farm, where as a boy he laid 
the foundation of his present vigorous bulk, he went to 
work in the Carnegie steel mills, where he took to hard 
work as a duck takes to the water. Then he was trans- 
ferred to the Beaver Falls plant as a wiredrawer. In 
Beaver Falls there was a plant of Emerson, Smith Saw 
Company and young Weil conceived the idea that he 
would like to get into the saw business. He accord- 
ingly ‘‘braced’’?’ Mr. Emerson for a job and got it. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that this is the first and 
only time in his life that Mr. Weil ever asked for a job. 
They have always come to him. For four years he re- 
mained with this concern and then he went over to the 
new Champion Saw Company and was sent by that con- 
cern to take charge of a branch office and repair shop 
in Mobile. His work began to attract the attention of 
the sawmill men and one of them, the Lyons & Swift 
Lumber Company, got him to go to its plant at Bon 
Secure, La., as filer and foreman. From this time on 
the story of Mr. Weil’s career is a series of successive 
steps from one sawmill to another. Through C. C. 
Patterson, of New Orleans, Capt. Wilbert got hold of 
him and he remained for several years with the latter 
at Plaquemine, La. Mr. Weil converted this plant from 
a circular to a band mill. He then went with the Crowell 
& Spencer Lumber Company, at Longleaf, La., and ran 
the mill there until it burned. Then he became an out- 
and-out mill builder. Afterward he went on the road 
for the Branch Saw Company, of St. Louis, and later 
traveled for the E. C. Atkins Company. He went into 
the sawmill business in Mississippi and then ran the 
plant of the American Lumber Company at Mobile. 

Mr. Weil became acquainted with his present business 
associates, then the Hall-Leftrich Lumber Company, of 
Mobile, and he ran the company’s plant at Morriston, 


Ala., until the mill eut out. In June, 1915, after look- 
ing around for a place to invest his accumulated capital 
and experience, he and his associates bought the sawmill 
property and timber of the defunct Wakulla Lumber 
Company at Helen, Fla., which had been in existence 
for nine months before an unfortunate tragedy cut short 
its life. Mr. Weil’s first operation was to tear down 
the whole plant except the dry shed and build a brand 
new sawmill. This work he has just completed and on 
July 1, last, he began manufacturing lumber. This mill 
is equipped with a single circular saw and a Filer & 
Stowell rift gang, which is not a combination gang and 
edger but a gang saw by itself, carrying 28-inch saws, 
driven by an 18-inch belt, cutting anything between two 
sets of saws from 2x8 to 8x12 inches. The capacity 
of the mill will be 100,000 feet a day. The planer is 


_ not yet completed, but will soon be. It will have a ca- 


pacity of 60,000 feet a day. There is a battery of four 
L. Moore moist air kilns. 
The timber lies due west from the mill, between the 
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(TOP) FIRST RUN OF LUMBER MADE BY THE HELEN 
COMPANY. (CENTER) NEWLY DREDGED LOG POND. 
(BELOW) SAWMILL PLANT OF THE HELEN LUMBER 
COMPANY AT HELEN, FLA. 


plant and the Ocklocknee river. This consists of more 
than 300,000,000 feet of virgin longleaf yellow pine, 
Ten miles of logging track, laid with 40-pound steel rails, 
connects the timber with the mill. There are two loco- 
motives, one Vulcan and one Porter, and a dozen all 
steel cars. In the woods an American log loader and 
two Lambert skidders are used. 

The town of Helen lies about twelve miles below 
Tallahassee on the Georgia, Florida & Alabama fail- 
road. Carrabelle, the export shipping point of the mill, 
lies about forty-five miles below on deep water. 

The president of the Helen Lumber Company is Henry 
Hall, president of the First National Bank of Mobile, 
His brother Charles A. Hall is secretary and treasurer, 
J. W. Glasgow is assistant secretary. 





WILL BUILD BIG LUMBER MILL 


American Firm Has About Completed Arrangements 
for Erection of $4,000,000 Canadian Plant 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Further evidence of the impetus given to the lumber- 
ing industry in British Columbia during the last six or 
eight months is seen in numbers of inquiries being made 
by individuals desiring to get into the lumber trade. 
Perhaps the most important of these is a big American 
firm—Wilson Bros., who have large holdings of timber 
on the Nimpkish River on Vancouver Island, and who 
have been recently conducting negotiations looking to the 
acquirement from the Government of certain water rights 
on that river. The arrangements, it is expected, will 
shortly be completed and will result in the construction 
of a plant which will cost from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 
This firm began negotiations as early as last February 
for privileges that would enable it to generate power for 
the operation of a big sawmill. Its proposition included 
the raising of the Nimpkish Lake at least 96 feet and 
the damming of the river. The firm figures on develop- 
ing at least 30,000 horsepower and an outlet will be pro- 
vided for what is said to be one of the finest areas of tim 
ber in British Columbia. 





SALEM ONCE MORE TURNS TO LUMBER 


SALEM, Mass., July 24.—The great activity of build- 
ing construction in Salem, which is keeping the local 
retail lumber yards rushed with the work of delivery 
and obtaining new supplies of lumber, is evidenced by 
the report of the building department for June, which 
shows that permits issued during the twenty-one working 
days and four half-holidays of June aggregate in value 
$280,000. This brings the total value of building con- 
struction projected during the first six months of the 
current year to an even $1,000,000. <A stranger given 
the opportunity to inspect the city would find it diffi- 
cult to eredit that about half of Salem was destroyed 
by a conflagration only two years ago. Although 
fanatics and others have been successful, because of the 
public hysteria aroused by the great fire, in extensively 
handicapping the use of wood in the reconstruction of 
Salem, it is an interesting fact that the popular prefer- 
ence for wooden construction is so marked that fully 
as much if not more lumber has been used in rebuilding 
Salem as was destroyed by the fire which leveled the so- 
called ‘‘fireproof’’ structures as efficiently as it did 
buildings of wood. 





ing to a rural trade. 


buyers of lumber for a variety of uses. 








In view of the extraordinary success of that contest the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in announcing a new prize contest on the 
subject ‘‘How I Follow Up Sales Opportunities,’’ 

Several of the manufacturers’ associations are advertising extensively 
in newspapers, magazines and farm journals and are sending inquiries 
arising out of such advertising to the dealers who are apt to be able 
to handle such inquiries to best advantage. In addition to these inquiries 
the average progressive retail lumberman receives during the course of a 
year a large number of ‘‘tips’’ on prospective builders and prospective 
Many dealers maintain sys- 
tematic followup systems for the purpose of clinching as much of this 
business as possible, and it is the purpose of the present contest to bring 
out helpful information regarding such followup methods, including form 
letters and printed matter used, methods of personal solicitation employed, 
the dealer’s effort to codperate with the manufacturer etc. 


be, a prospective buyer. 


date. 


“HOW I FOLLOW UP SALES OPPORTUNITIES” 


The Farm Trade Contest, the prize winners in which were announced 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 20, was one of the most suc- 
cessful of the numerous contests dealing with retail methods the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN has conducted in recent years and it brought out 
innumerable valuable ideas and helpful hints for the yard that is cater- 


Letters submitted in this contest should not exceed 1,000 words in 
length but may be accompanied by as many exhibits of printed matter, 
form letters and other followup matter as the contestant may desire to 
submit, the idea being to show in as much detail as possible the methods 
employed to reach and sell the person who is known as, or is presumed to 


The Followup Methods contest will close December 15, and prizes will 
be awarded the winners as follows: 


First prize—$25 in cash. 

Second prize—$15 in cash, 

Third prize—$10 in cash. 

Fourth and fifth prizes—$5 cash each. 


In addition to those receiving the cash prizes the letters found entitled 
to honorable mention not to exceed ten in number will entitle their au- 
thors to books to the value of $2 each. 

Prospective contestants are urged to submit their letters as early as 
possible so that the publication of contributions may begin at an early 


Announcement of the names of the judges who will decide the contest 
will be made at its close. 
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FEAR OF SH 


To Prof. Richard Ely, of the Wisconsin University, is attributed 
the sententious observation that a man is most independent “when 
he wants least, cares least and is least.” This apothegm belongs in 
the category with the maxim, “If you would avoid criticism, say noth- 
ing, do nothing and be nothing.” Both have appropriate application 
to the subject of community building. 

It is one of the unfortunate conditions of the world that persons 
who are most competent to lead in community affairs are least ambi- 
tious for leadership; and those who are most ambitious for leadership 
are altogether too often least capable of leading. The most successful 
leader is he who directs activities without appearing at the head of 
the procession; and the least successful is he who is always in the 
limelight but whose activities end in fuss and feathers. No man of 
sense conducts his own business merely to exploit himself, without 
any regard to the financial returns from his venture. The great law- 
‘yer may be given large publicity, but that is incidental to his activ- 
ities; the great leader in community affairs also will be given pub- 
licity, but it will come without his seeking. 

The only really successful and capable citizen who is indifferent 
to his community’s affairs is he who is so absorbed in his own busi- 
ness that he gives public affairs no consideration, and of course he is 
not a good citizen; or if he is not a bad citizen, he is good in only a 
negative way—he does no harm. Good citizens of this sort sometimes 
assume that it is of no concern to them what happens to others or to 
their communities ; they think that their own affairs are so independent 
of others and of their communities that they may expect to prosper 
regardless of conditions that affect others. 

Of this sort of men the late Charles Francis\Adams said he had met 
several, not one of whom would he care to meet again. In his life- 
time, he says in his diary, he had met a few men who devoted their 
whole lives to the making of money, and he found them invariably to 
be a narrow-minded lot. . 

If it be true as the poet has expressed it—“He most lives who 
thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best”—then he who lives for 
himself alone must fall far below the standard that should be accept- 
able to all men. Neither fear of criticism nor the narrow interest of 
one’s own affairs should deter one from caring about conditions in his 
community, nor from taking active part—leadership if need be—in 
promoting improvements. 

In commenting on the statement attributed to Professor Ely, the 
Coos Bay (Ore.) Times says: 

“It is man’s duty to want much, care much, have much, know much 
and be much.. These are legitimate, righteous aspirations and, if they 
are attained through service to his fellows, he is dependent upon his 
fellows for the happiness that comes through service performed. The 
man who neither wants, cares, nor has is a mol- 






capacity the Lord has given you.” 

We have often spoken of the recreational value of participating in 
community activities; health of mind and body demands variety of 
employment—change of occupation—and the best kind of recreation 
for the rural man of affairs is helping his fellows and his community. 
Certainly in his later years he will realize a greater satisfaction in the 
consciousness of having performed some worthy service for his fel- 
lows and for his community than he would realize from having devoted 
all his years to promoting his own selfish interests. 

Many men go through life without experiencing the pleasure that 
there is in variety of employment—without discovering the broaden- 
ing and liberalizing influence of mingling with and interesting them- 
selves in the affairs of others. The detached life is the narrow and 
selfish life. There have been times in the world’s history when seclu- 
sion was thought to imply superiority, but now. the accepted theory 
is that the more numerous the contacts with one’s fellows and with 
the world, the richer the life in ennobling experiences. 

It is to be regretted that so many persons are either so absorbed 
in their own affairs or so sensitive to criticism as to hold aloof from 
the work of community building. It is also cause for regret that so 
few have discerned the fine satisfaction that would come to them from 
devoting part of their time and substance to the public service. All 
over the country are persons blocking the progress of their com- 
munities either by opposing movements designed for the public benefit 
or by withholding their assistance when it is most needed. A curious 
instance of this sort came under the writer’s observation. A village 
named in honor of a family of early settlers was held at a dead stand- 
still by the refusal of remaining members of the family to subdivide 
or sell land surrounding the village. Finally, when all but one mem- 
ber of the family had died this one was persuaded to sell; the result 
was astounding, for the village grew and expanded to nearly three 
times its former size. The land subdivided brought a good price and 
the expansion of the village so increased the value of the remainder 
as to leave the owner better off than before. In fact, if he had given 
away the land that was subdivided the remainder would have been 
sufficiently enhanced in value to make the transaction profitable from 
a financial viewpoint. 

It is very much with one’s time as with this man’s real estate: a 
part devoted to the public service enhances the value of the remainder 
and leaves the public-spirited citizen richer in the esteem of his fel- 
lows and in the consciousness of having performed a worthy service. 
This country is filled with well-to-do citizens who could be, and if 
they could know in advance the happiness that would result there- 
from would be, philanthropists on a small scale. One need not be a 
Carnegie or a Rockefeller, one need not give millions of money; if he 
will give a few hours or his time and, if it be 





lusk, with the shell closed, and is not worth 
mention by a college professor. The only 
independence worth while is that portion of 


IN THE PUBLIC BEHALF 


within his power, a few acres of land for a pub- 
lic park or playground and a few dollars for 








independence that comes through striving and 
serving, humanely and honorably, with all the 





Tug ROAD that the country schoolmaster must travel 
generally is anything but smooth; he may please or dis- 
please, may be liked or disliked for good cause or for no 
cause, but he has no voice in the matter. That is true 
im general, but we have found one exception: a school- 
master in West Marlborough, N. Y., used a full column 
in the Record to state his case. While the ‘‘rumpus’’ 
was purely local, and we do not know or care what it 
was about, the principal’s statement contains two sen- 
tenccs that would likely find a response in the heart of 
every country school teacher. They are: ‘‘You pay me 
374% cents an hour; you pay your janitor $1.12% an 
hour. Possibly his training was three times as expensive 
as rine, I tended sometimes four furnaces at a time 
wher I was going through college; I believe I should 
have left the study out.’? 


Ti Lapres’ Aid Society, of Whitehall, Wis., recently 
staced an unique entertainment, which they termed a 
Bus ness Men’s Carnival. Every business house and in- 
dust-y in the village was represented by some sort of 
advertising stunt, the young people having volunteered 
thei» services as advertising experts. The choral society 
furnished the music; one song especially, dedicated to the 
bus sess men of the town and composed by a young 
Wor..n of the community, made a hit. Other features of 
the program were songs, recitations, readings and instru- 
mei‘al performances. 

* # @ 


‘E GALENA (Kan.) Community Club has asked the 


4 


Mavor and city council to prepare an ordinance to for- 

bid ‘he carrying on of mining operations so near business 

ain, ts as to endanger property. The club also ap- 
AR; 


‘ed a committee to investigate the assessments of 
Gal 2a property to ascertain whether exorbitant values 
had been placed on it. A committee of the club having 
the matter in charge reported $80 on hand as a result 








The person who spends his entire life In accumu- 
lating money—who devotes all his time and ener- 
gies to promoting his own selfish interests—no mat- 
ter what the financial return may be, has at last 
acquired only a livelihood for himself and family. 
All the surplus when it is the product of narrow- 
Ing penuriousness, as it altogether too often does, 
Is evidence of a misdirected ambition. 

When one can expand his fortune without nar- 
rowing his mind, when one can enlarge his prop- 
erty interests without sacrificing his right to 
growth in character and influence, the accumula- 
tion of wealth may work no appreciable harm. 
But when the pursuit of wealth so narrows the 
vision and so limits the ambition that they do not 
extend beyond the single purpose, the seeker of 
wealth Is hardly above, if indeed he is not below, 
the lower animals. 

Of course there are not many persons in the 
world who deliberately set out with a determina- 
tion to follow lago’s advice—to get money in thetr 
purses at any cost, but there are many who in the 
pursuit of that object deprive themselves of finer 
pleasures that lie along the pathways of life if 
they will take the time and cultivate the taste 
to enjoy them. 

Many a man, many a farmer and many a busl- 
ness man pursue their vocation so long and so per- 
sistently that they become utterly Incapable of en- 
joying themselves in any other way than by work- 
ing and accumulating. They live for those objects 
alone. They may be loth to acknowledge the fact, 
but when they continue to produce and accumulate 
beyond their own needs and yet retain for their 
own use wealth that they can not hope to use they 
are not far removed from the miser who starves 
himself that he may store up gold. For the person 
who deprives himself of the pleasure of doing for 
others is as truly starving himself as If he de- 
prived himself of food. Money alone can not make 
a life rich; too often it makes lives woefully poor. 
The rich man Is he whose life has been made rich 
by service to his fellows and to the world—no mat- 
ter how thin his purse. The men who live in 
history are not the producers of great wealth; and 
our wealthy men, having learned that fact, are 
seeking to perpetuate their memories by sharing 
their wealth with their fellows. 








fitting it up, he will have done as much for his 
community in his own way as a Carnegie or a 
Rockefeller could do in his way. 





of shows held in Galena for the benefit of the local 
band. Also fortnightly band concerts were arranged for. 
Nearly every week the Galena club accomplishes some- 
thing worthy of mention and of imitation by other com- 
munities. 

* * * 

A NuMBER of State universities, through their exten- 
sion divisions, are conducting community institutes and 
other forms of extension work throughout the rural sec- 
tions. Wisconsin has been especially active in this work. 
Eleven such institutes were held in the Badger State 
during 1915, and those meetings were attended by 40,000 


‘persons. DePere, Manitowoc, Merrill, Whitehall, Wash- 


burn, East Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Appleton, Hustisford, 
Fox Lake and Bloomington were the towns taking ad- 
vantage of this work of the university. As a result of 
the institute in Merrill a community club has been formed 
which is aiding in the improvement of business and social 
conditions. In Appleton a movement was started to 
secure a county agricultural agent. At Washburn a com- 
munity club and a codperative delivery service were or- 
ganized. In Manitowoe an associated charities was 
started. As a result of the institute held at Mineral 
Point two years ago a women’s civic club was formed, 
and this club has provided a rest room in the city hall 
for the benefit of farmers’ wives. The local opera house 
has been bought by two publie spirited citizens and con- 
verted into a gymnasium, and street corners and business 
buildings have been improved in appearance. 
* * * 

Tue Civic Club, of East Stroudsburg, Pa., has placed 
geranium boxes in the windows of a row of brick cot- 
tages that have no front yards. The plants were so set 
in the boxes as to be transplanted, and it is the plan to 
utilize the boxes another year for other cottages, thus 
extending the campaign until plants have been provided 
for many of the inhabitants of the less attractive local- 
ities. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Showing the Lumber Retailer How Collections Should Be Made—A Tale With a Moral Wherein Pathos and Humor Are 
Intermingled and in Which Ye Faithful Scribe Is the Principal Actor 


This experience never would have happened to me had 
it not been for a homicidal banana peel dropped on the 
sidewalk by one of those creatures called girls by common 
courtesy, a person without sense enough to burden a flea 
to the perspiring point on a July day in Yuma, Ariz. 
You know the kind. This one had a wide mouth into 
which she fed tropical fruit given away by the local 
store manager as unsalable; she snickered steadily; she 
had cow eyes that beamed on the imitation young man 
beside whom she walked, while her head just missed lying 
on his shoulder; she repeated a single phrase—‘‘Oh, 
Cholly, you’re so funny, te he.’’ Sometimes I think I 
could bear the recollection of that harrowing day had that 
Satanic wile, that oozy fruit rind off of which I skidded 
into stygian misery, been dropped by a regular person. 
And then sometimes I don’t think so. 

I was in the act of changing trains at a junction town 
of about 400 people, counting the cemetery, and the 
combination of freight and passenger train that I hoped 
to eatch was standing at the other station about two 
blocks away. The peevish looking kettle hitched to the 
front end half woke up and began ringing its bell; so 
thinking it was about to trot away I started to run. 
Afterward I learned that the fireman allowed certain 
young hopefuls to ring the bell in exchange for a kind 
of confection known as dynamite candy—a horrible crea- 
tion that had been known to make a local billy goat go 
into a decline when once he extracted a half-pound sack 
from a boy’s coat pocket when the latter had stripped the 
coat off to try out a few curves. Also I found that the 
train never started when possible business was in sight, 
and an enterprising salesman regularly got it to wait 
while he sold a bill of goods simply by irrigating the 
train crew twice around at the local booze vendery. But 
I didn’t know its habits as I raced for the station with 
my baggage cracking my shins and getting between my 
legs, and that is the reason I didn’t see the sinister bit 
of peel waiting for me and licking its chops in gory ex- 
pectaney on the board walk in front of the lumber yard. 

Well, I fell down, or rather up. No typewriter under 
my ’prentice touch could do justice to that horrific spill. 
Into the air I went, feet first. I felt a lonely and de- 
tached sensation as of a man far from friends and home. 
Enviously I looked at a swallow sitting cozily on her nest 
as I fell up past the eaves. But truly all things having 
come from the earth shall return unto it. I returned with 
enthusiasm, using the back of my neck as a point of 
contact. The camera banged one ear, the typewriter hit 
my belt buckle, and the bag just missed my lower ex- 
tremities. For this miss I am grateful; for otherwise 
at least one of my legs would be bowed if not wooden. 


The Cloud on the Horizon 


As I lay there trying to recollect what it was the 
fireman had said to me just before we telescoped the 
express I became conscious of a black and red cloud on 
the horizon. There seemed to be a serious fire. But when 
my eyes got uncrossed enough to point in approximately 
the same direction the cloud began to change form. The 
flaming red changed into a nose. Unshaved features be- 
gan to surround it. Supporting pillars appeared under 
it. I made the amazing discovery that it was a man; 
also that it was laughing. I could recollect nothing 
funny, and yet beyond doubt the man was laughing. I 
reflected on this for a time and then after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt or two got up-ended and began remonstration 
with him for laughing at so sad a time. Then I remem- 
bered the train. It was disappearing around a curve. 

‘¢What’s eatin’ you?’’ the man was asking. ‘‘ There 
ain’t been any wreck, and I don’t see any fireman. Did 
you aim to catch that train? That’s funny. I don’t ever 
remember anybody missing it before. The conductor 
must have thought you was droppin’ in to see me. Quite 
a bunch of salesmen do, course of a year. Maybe half 
a dozen. You’re a doctor, ain’t you? I thought so, 
soon’s I saw that black grip. Lucky it fell on you, or 
the bottles’d be busted, sure.’’ 

I wondered dizzily if all the salesmen ‘‘ dropped in’’ 
to see him the way I had, that I should have deceived 
the conductor as to my intentions. Then I explained 
that the black bag contained a typewriter. Under the 
fire of questions I surrendered and told the story of my 
occupation as head scribe to the Realm. My questioner’s 
fierce curiosity gave me a panicky feeling that I must 
produce an occupation instantly or suffer dire obloquy. 
He seemed partly satisfied by my hurried explanation and 
invited me into the office and offered me poisonous look- 
ing refreshment. When I declined he told me pettishly 
that it was.a blamed sight better whisky than the gen- 
eral run of newspaper guys got a chance at. 


The First of the Breed 


‘“Say!’’ he remarked suddenly, evidently rammed by 
a new idea, ‘‘you’re one of them persons that tells us 
lumbermen how to run our business, ain’t you? Well, 
I swan! Haw, haw, haw. You’re the first one of the 
breed I ever met up with. By golly, I kind of thought 
they’d look like you. Haw, haw, haw!’’ 

Followed a period of silence frigidly maintained on 
my part while I tenderly massaged sundry portions of 
my frame. My companion slowly filled and lighted a 
pipe, looking me over with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘Blamed if I don’t know but what this’s all right,’’ 
he said after a couple of minutes. ‘‘ You fellows is gen- 











erally boobs, I guess, but I got a job that a boob might 
do as good as anybody. There’s a man out in the coun- 
try owes me about $200. Been owing me three years. 
You leave your truck here in the office and we’ll go out 
and collect it. You can put all your fine knowledge to 
some use. I’Il get you home in time to ketch the after- 
noon train, and it won’t cost you nothing to go along. 
By name’s Blum. What’s yourn?’’ 

I told him. And then in an evil moment I consented 
to go. I’m not superstitious, not in the least; but when 
I fall on my neck at the feet of a man, thereby missing 
my train to say nothing of disarticulating my backbone, 
I feel a certain amount of suspicion of the fates if the 
man then proposes that I go out and help collect a bill. 
In fact I have a worse horror of collecting bills than I 
have of black cats or howling dogs or churchyard ghosts. 
I’d take the job of oiling the ghosts in any churchyard to 
keep them from squeaking rather than try to collect 5 
percent of the bad debts that make the poor spooks walk. 
If I have any wisdom about collecting bad bills it is to 
prepare for collection before credit is extended. I tried 
to tell Mr. Blum this as we rattled out over miserable 
dirt roads in a buggy of the vintage of 1885. 

‘* Aw, you make me sick,’’ Mr. Blum explained kindly. 
‘¢You talk just like that blamed doctor we’ve got down 
here. My boy, Pete, he took and sneaked off the other 
night and went apple stealin’. But as a sort of starter 
before he went he up and et about a quart of his ma’s 
canned cherries and drunk a lot of milk out of a can 
down in the spring house. Then he had two bottles of 
pop down in the store and a lot of dynamite candy. Then 
him and Joe Smith went out to Deacon Slithers’ orchard 
and et about half a peck of green apples, and the deacon 
he chased ’em about two miles with a shotgun. Well, 
Pete woke up in the night and didn’t feel good. He 
r’ared around so I got seared and sent for Doc. White. 
The Doc. pumped Pete’s stomach out, but he talked so 
nasty about lettin’ kids have any such gorge that I 
got my dander up and told him I wasn’t hiring him to 
tell me what to eat or what not to eat. His job was to 
get me well when I was sick. What’s the good of pay- 
ing to be told stuff that most anybody knows? If that’s 
all you professional men are fit for I ‘low we can get 
on without you, easy.’’ 

I couldn’t think of any smart reply to this, so I asked 
about the debt. It seemed that Mr. Blum’s customer, one 
Horper by name, had bought some lumber after much per- 
suasion. It had not been a business deal so much as a 
sporting proposition. The manager of the general store 
had bet Mr. Blum a quart of whisky against a similar 
stake that Mr. Blum could not sell Horper the lumber 
at regular prices. Horper, it appeared, considered him- 
self a shrewd buyer, and once he got started bargaining 
he lost all interest in the article as a thing of use or 
beauty and became lost in a contest of wits to get the 
price beaten down. Blum had taken advantage of that 
weakness and by putting the price up much higher than 
he hoped to get had coaxed Horper along by judicious 
concessions and had sold the lumber before Horper had 
decided what he would do with it. He built a hay barn 
and then stored it full of old machinery. 

‘¢T sure pulled the wool over his eyes,’’ Blum said with 
genial self applause. ‘‘He didn’t need that barn any 
more than I need a hyena. Then I sold the stuff for a 
lot more’n it’s worth. I ’low I can knock off $20 or 
$30 and still come out even.’? 

When I asked him if he was averse to coming out more 
than even on his deals and what he intended to do about 
the $36 interest that would have accumulated on the 
principal in three years he seemed to regard me as a 
sordid person with no appreciation for a sporting propo- 
sition, so he dismissed the subject grandly as some more 
of my blamed nonsense. Then I asked him what he did to 
gain the good will of his customers and to assure them 























** Into the air I went’? 


that they were getting a square deal and that he ap- 
preciated their patronage. I threw in a query or two 
about his feeling of public responsibility to give good 
service. He seemed a little puzzled, as though I asked 
him if he kissed his dog every night. 


Fulfilling the Obligations of a Merchant 


‘*Well, hek,’’ he said somewhat on the defensive 
‘‘they don’t have to buy from me, do they? If they 
don’t like my prices they can let the stuff alone. But 
then I ain’t a back number. I know the obligations of a 
merchant. I’m always glad to be told of the death of 
any of my customers. That’s right, I am. Then if he 
owes me I generally send some flowers if there’s any 
around the house that’s in bloom. I always figure it 
may help to make the widow feel like paying me. It’s 
kind of funny about folks, though. Mrs. Hackebar got 
madder’n a wet hen when I sent out a bunch of black- 
eyed Susans to the old man’s funeral. She said the road 
was full of ’em and that Hackebar’d spent most of his 
life fightin’ ’em down. Some folks ain’t got any 
gratitude.’’ 

After a time we came to Horper’s farm. It was not 
prepossessing in appearance. What should have been the 
lawn was covered with weeds and rusty machinery. A 
young fellow in spectacles and wearing a jumper and 
overalls was busily putting a new gas tractor to rights, 
Hovering around him was a lank, loose-jointed man giv- 
ing orders in an excited tone. He seemed worried; not 
that his directions would not be followed, but that he 
couldn’t guess what the young fellow was going to do 
in time to tell him to do it. 

‘‘That there collar goes on next,’’ he said feverishly, 
‘‘Wait; give that nut a couple of turns. That’s right, 
Now turn—yes, put a little oil on. I told you to do that 
five minutes ago. It’s got to move purty slick. Let 
me hold this end. No, I guess you better hold it. 1 
said that collar didn’t go on yet. Doggone it, if you’d 
pay attention we’d get on faster.’’ 

‘‘That’s Horper,’’? Blum said. ‘‘The kid’s nothing 
but a student at some college. He came down a couple 
of weeks ago and started the tractor for fall plowing. 
Horper tried to work roads with it. He’s handled 
machinery all his life and has wore out and busted up 
thousands of dollars’ worth, so of course he wasn’t going 
to pay any attention to what a fool kid said about the 
way to handle it; but something went wrong with the 
blamed engine the very first day, and Horper had to 
take it to pieces. Then he couldn’t get it together 
again.’? 

A freckled boy with his hair in his eyes sat on a rusty 
plow and ate a piece of bread covered with some sticky 
concoction. A girl of 16 with flour all over her dress 
hovered around the kitchen door. A large, red-faced 
woman made a pretense of weeding a discouraged-look- 
ing garden near by, but she spent most of her time lean- 
ing on the hoe and contributing to the blizzard of advice 
that raged around the young engineer. He listened to it 
all with an amused glint in his eye and went on quietly 
and rapidly assembling the engine. Presently husband 
and wife began paying less attention to the engine in 
exchanging heated personal comments. 

‘‘Aw, shut up, Jim,’’ the woman finally said. ‘‘ What 
you know about that fool thing might get it apart, but it 
won’t help to get it together none. You done your worst 
on it a’ready.’’ 

‘‘Shut up yourself,’’ her spouse retorted gallantly. 
‘What do you know about machinery? Woman’s work 
is in the hoine, and I wisht you’d ’tend to it. By golly, 
these socks I got on are so full of holes I could take 
’em off over my head.’’ 

‘“Well, I know enough about machinery to know it’s 
goin’ t” put us in the poor house,’’ she said in a husky 
breath that evidently had blown off of tears. ‘‘You got 
to pay for this tarnation thing, too. Jones has seen t0 
that. You can’t bluff him. He’s got you down on 
paper.’’ 

‘Looky here, old woman, you needn’t get so smart. 
You act like I wasn’t good to you. Didn’t I have that 
tooth pulled for you for a birthday present when I 
could of pulled it just as good myself? If I had a help- 
meet like some of my neighbors has that would help me 
get ahead I wouldn’t need to take thése chances and buy 
all these tools. Doggone it, I’d be a rich man if my 
family wa’n’t such a pest.’’ 

_ The woman went over and leaned on a post, and the 
man seemingly not especially pleased with his victory 
stood silent and awkward for several,minutes. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Molly?’’ he then asked in a 
loud, brisk tone. ‘‘Are you sick?’? 

“*No, I ain’t sick. I’m mad at you. Don’t you know 
nothing?’’ 

Just then they noticed Blum and me sitting in the 
buggy, and they looked at us like a couple of coyotes 
contemplating a farm dog. I heard fragments of re- 
marks, such as ‘‘blamed old fool’’ and ‘‘after his 
money’’ and ‘‘ detective, maybe,’’ and then the man «ame 
out to the road. 


Breaking the Ice 
‘‘Howdy, Horper?’’ said Blum in the agitated voice 
of a self-elected martyr at his first sight of the stake 
with the faggots piled around. ‘‘I, er, heard you had 
this new engine. What percent does it bear? I mean, 
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how do you like to wear it? That is, ain’t it apt to be 
a dry fall? Do you intend to plow corn, I mean plow 
for corn, with it? Here, meet this young feller I found 
this morning.’? 

‘‘Howdy,’’ said Horper in a loud, dismal tone like an 
undertaker greeting the poor relation of the deceased. I 
had a feeling that all was not well with me, and I wanted 
to swear at bananas, root, branch, peeling and cob, and 
at all the people who sold or gave them away. I looked 
with horror at Blum, A feline leer in his eye made me 
feel like the bystander who has been tricked into ac- 
companying the lion tamer into the cage and who begins 
to suspect that if need arises he will serve as a pro- 
pitiatory meal for the beast. But plainly Blum was nerv- 
ous and at a loss for a beginning. 

‘*Does he work for you?’’ Horper asked in deliberate, 
warlike tones. I could see he was well aware, as was 
everybody else, what our purposes were. But no one 
seemed inclined to introduce the subject of bills and 
collections into the conversation. 

‘*Well, no, Horper, he ain’t no hand of mine,’’ Blum 
said with an ingratiating attempt at a grin. ‘‘He’s 
one of these here newspaper men. He just happened to 
drop in this morning. Haw, haw; that’s good. You 
ought to of seen him drop.’? 

‘‘Well, I don’t want to take his paper, whatever it 
is,’’? said Horper. ‘‘I’m busy, too. If I don’t stand 
over this job nothin’ gets done. I got to make this 
machine work. I’m gettin’ hard up with bad luck, 
so this has got to go. I only wisht I had the money 
out of that fool barn I bought of you. The lumber 
was so rotten I thought I had a disease instead of a 
building. Don’t your conscience ever hurt you, Blum?’’ 

‘‘He ain’t taking subscriptions,’’ Blum said, ignor- 
ing the latter part of the speech. ‘‘He’s one of these 
wise guys who tells you how to run your business.’’ 

“‘T *low he can tell you a lot about selling sound 
lumber and being on the square and not charging four 
prices. If I made as much as you do I could wear 
plug hats, too. He might tell you sumpin’ about not 
bothering the life out of your customers. Here, you! 
Put some packing in that valve! Oh, you got that 
done a’ready? Well, hustle up! I want to try her out 

















‘‘Didn’t I have that tooth pulled for you for a birthday 
present??? 


pretty soon. If I got to take her apart again and fix 
her up right, myself, I want to get to it quick.’’ 

He turned his back on us and became ostentatiously 
absorbed in bossing the engineer. 

‘*Go ahead and tackle him,’’ said Blum to me sotto 
voce. ‘*What’d you come out here for? You might just 
as well of caught that train for all the good you’re doing 
me,?? 

{ became almost sorry I had gone to such trouble to 
miss the train! But having nothing to say I said noth- 
ing. Blum was silent quite a while, and then it occurred 
to him to try flattery on his debtor. 

‘‘Don’t it beat everything, Horper,’’ he began fee- 
bly, ‘Show these kids get stuck up and think they know 
more’n us old heads. This here engine company must 
be hard up for men. You been handling machines all 
yeur life; why don’t you tackle ’em for the job of 
gettin’ their machines started??? 

Horper grunted. Blum was visibly encouraged. 
_‘*Say, young feller,’’? he said to the engineer, ‘‘how 
does a man get as smart as you be when he’s so young? 
Don’t it kinda hurt you?’’ 

‘‘How did you get so much color into that nose of 
yours that ‘flames in the forehead of the morning sky,’ 
in one short lifetime?’’ the engineer asked with a spark 
of amusement in his eyes. 

A rude old jest, certainly; but it made Blum blow up 
vith much wreckage. He swore tempestuously for sev- 
eval minutes while Horper laughed and the engineer 
\orked on unconeernedly. Blum began to turn red eyes 
“ud adjectives on me, and I thought for a moment I’d 
hove to fight him in self defense. As a matter of safety 
fest I got out of the buggy. 


The. Visitor Starts the Ball a’Rolling 


“‘Say,’’? Horper demanded suddenly, ‘‘what do you 
tvo want here, anyway??? 

“Why, why, why, er, er, you see—’’ Blum stuttered 
holplessly, 








‘*We came out to collect the money you owe Mr. 
Blum,’? I said. 

“*Money?’’ said Horper lightly, ‘‘I don’t owe Blum 
anything.’’ 

“«The $256 you owe Mr. Blum,’’ I said firmly. 

‘*What?’’ Horper bellowed. ‘‘Blum, you infernal 
liar, I don’t owe you but. $204, and you know it. What 
d’ you mean—’’ 

‘*Very well,’? I broke in blandly. ‘‘Maybe I didn’t 
understand the amount. You owe Mr. Blum $204 then. 
We’ll settle for that.’’ 

A look that did not add to my peace of mind came 
over his face. 

‘‘Think you’re smart, don’t you?’’ he asked. 

““Not especially,’’ I said, ‘‘but I’m smart enough to 
pay my debts without getting into lawsuits.’’ 

‘*Lawsuit!’’ gasped Horper. ‘‘Don’t you bring any 
lawsuits against me! ’’ 

‘*Lawsuits!’’ shrieked Mrs. Horper. 
wouldn’t dare!’’ 

I seemed to have hit on the right thing. 

‘*We don’t want to make trouble for you,’’ I went 
on in a generous tone, ‘‘but people must pay their hon- 
est debts. We don’t want to have to file.a lien, but—’’ 

‘“Whuzzat?’’ asked the boy whose hair was in his 
eyes. ‘‘Is ’at good to eat?’’ 

““Now look here, Joe,’’ said Horper ingratiatingly, 
‘¢this ain’t any way to use an old friend, to bring a de- 
tective out to blackguard him. I’m goin’ to pay you, 
you know that. Tell you what, I’ll come to town Satur- 
day, and we’ll talk it over. You ain’t goin’ to let a 
spectacled cuss in a hard-boiled shirt hound an old pal, 
are you?’’ 

‘¢The jails are full of old pals,’’ I broke in recklessly. 
After getting by with the bluff about filing a lien to 
secure a three-year-old debt nothing seemed impossible 
to me. 

Horper visibly recoiled. Blum was in distress. He 
wanted his money, but he hated to have me collect it 
for him. On general principles he was against ‘‘dudes’’ 
who didn’t earn their living by manual labor. 

*¢Tt?’ll save annoyance all around if you cash in and 
get our receipt,’’ I went on. 

An idea seemed to strike Horper. A crafty look came 
over his face, and he looked stealthily at his wife as 
though for an influx of necessary nerve. 

‘Now, Joe,’’ he whined, ‘‘you know I’m goin’ to pay 
you. I thought I’d done it. But you’re awful blamed 
high. I’m hard up as hek this year. Suppose we settle 
for $100 cash, and I’ll give you a check.’’ 

Followed a period of dickering, and in spite of my 
protest they agreed on $165. 

‘<That’ll be fine, Jim,’’ Blum said. ‘‘And I don’t 
want you to hold this feller and his mean ways against 
me. I never saw him until this mornin’—’’ 

‘¢You can just make out the receipt on the check,’’ I 
broke in. ‘‘Just write in the lower left-hand corner, 
‘In full for lumber to date.’ Then when the check is 
cashed it will be a receipt.’’ 

Horper gave me a look that would have blasted an oak. 

‘*You young fool, that ain’t a receipt,’’ he said. 
‘*Joe’ll give me a receipt, won’t you, Joe?’? 

‘*He Don’t Know Nothing About Business’’ 


‘*Course I will. Don’t pay any attention to that 
feller. He don’t know nothing about business. Just 
write the check. I’ll have the receipt ready.’’ 

Horper leered at me in triumph and went off to the 
house. The boy sidled around and lifted the boot of the 
buggy. ‘‘I smelt a bully smell,’’ he said to himself. 
‘‘Thought there might be sumpin’ t’ eat.’’ But the 
boot was as bare as Mother Hubbard’s classic cupboard. 
I went over to the engine. 

‘¢Horper got any money in the bank?’’ I asked. The 
engineer grinned. 

‘¢Oh, yes,’? he said. ‘As much as $1.15 at least.’’ 

I thought it wasn’t my funeral, anyway, and by this 
time I really didn’t care for Mr. Blum. The latter 
finished writing the receipt. 

‘There she is, all ready,’’ he said with satisfaction. 
The boy crept forward and regarded it intently, but it 
seemed to be inedible and therefore uninteresting. <A 
moment Jater he pointed up wind, sniffed half a dozen 
times and galloped toward the kitchen uttering whoops 
of joy. A few moments later he emerged with both fists 
full of doughnuts. 

Just as Horper came out of the house an automobile 
drew up at the gate. A man got out, nodded to the 
engineer and went on to meet Horper. The latter re- 
garded him sourly, but after a few words he went into 
the house and returned with a handful of bank bills 
which he handed over in exchange for a slip of paper. 
I rubbed my eyes and looked again. There could be no 
doubt of what I had seen. I looked questioningly at 
the engineer. 

‘¢That’s the man who sold the tractor,’’ he said. 
‘«The contract calls for regular payments or forfeiture 
of the engine and all that’s paid on it. Horper knows 
he’s got to pay when the time comes.’’ 


**Joe Blum 





WILL ANNOUNCE WINNERS OF CONTEST 


In next week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN will appear an announcement of the 
winners in the ‘‘How To Promote The Sale Of 
Forest Products’’ contest, which was such a suc- 
cessful feature in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN for several months. The judges, who have 
so many contributions to pass upon, will be ready 
with their decisions in time to give it publication 
in the next issue. 























**T reckon I’m going to hit about where your jaw is’’ 


‘‘There you are,’’? Horper said a few minutes 
later as he handed Blum a check and took a receipt. 
‘*But blamed if I ain’t about through with you. Take 
that critter’’—indicating me—‘‘off this place and keep 
him off. Doggone you’’—this also to me—‘‘I’d like to 
ketch you out—’’ 

I was standing with my hands behind me when I 
noticed the swish of a skirt and labored breathing. 
Somebody seized my wrists in an iron grip, and Mrs. 
Horper screamed for her husband to sail in. He came 
over with alacrity. I tried vainly to wrench loose. 

“‘Well, my young friend,’’ Horper said in a tone that 
sounded unpleasant to me, ‘‘I reckon I’m going to hit 
about where your jaw is. If you don’t get it out of the 
way you’re likely to get hurt—’’ 


*‘*The Result Was Disastrous’’ 


He hit, and I didn’t get out of the way. The result 
was disastrous. I saw stars and bands of color. My 
captor and I went down in a heap, but she was under- 
neath. When I sat up dizzily Horper was supporting her 
toward the house, and she was busily gagging for the 
breath that the impact had knocked completely out of 
her. As fast as she got it she used it to make the coun- 
tryside ring with screeches and howls. The young engi- 
neer was off the engine, and ~ saw with a dim sense of 
gratitude that I could count on him if need arose. He 
was looking quizzically after the retreating pair. 

‘¢ “To what green altar, oh mysterious priest, 

Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies?’ ’’ 
he quoted. 

‘*You’re a mean little dickens, ain’t you, paw?’’ the 
boy asked admiringly between bites of his doughnut. 

‘¢Never mind, old man,’’ Blum said consolingly as he 
folded his check. ‘‘These fellows have their little 
ways.’’ 

‘¢And their little mears, too,’’ I said as I stroked 
my jaw. 

Horper emerged from the house breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter against me. 

‘¢ ¢A coward, a most devout coward, religious in it.’ ’’ 
the engineer quoted again. 

‘¢¢You are as good as a chorus, my lord,’’ I said, 
just to let him know I had a few quotations in mind, too. 
Then as a matter of habit I absently reached around to 
my hip pocket to see if my notebook was in place. See- 
ing this, Horper suddenly stopped and retired rapidly to 
the house. 

Blum and I drove away silently. When we neared the 
lumber yard he asked me why I had suggested making the 
receipt on the check, and I told him what the engineer 
had said about Horper’s being out of funds. He became 
enraged at me and threatened to hold my baggage to 
apply on the debt if this were true. But during the day 
I had learned that an enforced valor will do for a bluff 
and that arguments are lost on certain minds. So I told 
Blum as firmly and as unpleasantly as possible that in the 
event of his trying any such thing I would take pleasure 
in knocking about $700 worth of pork off his frame and 
in seeing over how many blocks I could scatter his dis- 
membered joints. He stood aside in something like awe 
and watched while I walked carefully to the station look- 
ing for banana peelings at every step. 





INFANTILE PARALYSIS AND MAILORDERISM 


A recent issue of the Register § Leader of Mobile, Ala., 
contained the following rather startling letter from Dr. 
R. M. Cochran, county health officer of Perry County, 
Mississippi, which constitutes a new blow at the mail 
order houses: 

I notice in the columns of the Register that the two-year- 
old child of Mr. and Mrs. David Halliwell, of Whistler, Ala., 
is suffering from a case of infantile paralysis, and that the 
family had recently been visiting in Richton, which makes an 
appearance that the child might have caught the disease in 
Richton. 

I will say, however, for the benefit of the public, that we 
have no infantile paralysis either in Richton or in Perry 


County. I am of the opinion that the majority of cases of 
infantile paralysis, especially those of country districts, come 
through mail order packages from New York or other cities 
by people ordering articles from the large mail order houses 


in the city where the infection exists, and I think it would 
be a good plan for people to abandon the practice as long as 
the disease exists in epidemic form. 
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CONCLUDE RECLASSIFICATION TESTIMONY — 


Inquiry Proves Comprehensive One—Every Phase of Lumber and Related Product Rate 
Problem Delved Into—--Dates for Briefs and Argument. 


Tis best to leave well enough alone. The oft re- 
peated phrase may aptly apply to the dominating idea 
in the voluminous testimony in the reclassification 
hearing involving lumber and lumber products of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which came to a 
close in Chicago, Saturday, July 22. Naturally, di- 
vergent views on different phases were expressed dur- 
ing the hearing, which has been in continuous ses- 
sion since July 10. In some instances lumbermen dis- 
agreed with the carriers or among themselves; some 
of the ramifications found the éarriers apart in the 
expressions of their views and then the allied lumber 
interests had distinctive cases of their own. However, 
the thread of the thought illuminating the approxi- 
mately four thousand pages of testimony is that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would court turmoil 
if the present classifications are seriously disturbed. 

Seldom has the Interstate Commerce Commission 
gone so thoroughly into the rate fabric involving any 
industry. as in the hearing just closed and the testi- 
mony includes many ideas and suggestions of lumber- 
men, carriers and allied interests relative to what 
changes ought to be made from the classification if 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should ultimately 
decide that changes be made. It is perhaps the pic- 
ture painted of what is desired, if changes are made, 
that affords the best clue to the commission as to what 
it would face if a decision were reached to rearrange 
the classification fabric that now governs the move- 
ment of lumber and lumber products. However, al- 
though it will not bé known for months what the com- 
mission will do, the consensus of those who have fol- 
lowed closely the testimony since the inception of the 
hearing is that no doubt there will be many minor 
changes in classifications to bring about uniformity 
wherever it is possible, but there will not be any radi- 
cal rearrangements. The uppermost thought judging 
from the testimony seemed to be that the present 
rate structure involving the movement of lumber and 
lumber products is an outgrowth of years of custom 
and usage and that this reason alone is sufficient proof 
of its reasonableness. 


CONTENTIONS OF THE CARRIERS 


The closing part of the hearing was given to the pre- 
sentation of the case of the carriers, there being pre- 
sented in the testimony the views of the Southern, 
the Transcontinental, the Western Trunk, the South- 
western, the Central Freight Association, the Eastern 
Trunk and the New England lines. The attitudes of 
the different carriers varied to some degree. The chief 
demarcation perhaps was that of the Transcontinental 
and Western Trunk lines as against that offered by 
the Southern lines. The Transcontinental and the 
Western Trunk lines agreed with the position taken 
by the west Coast lumbermen and allied western lum- 
ber interests, while the Southern lines, in offering sug- 
gestions for a regrouping of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts, should a new lumber list be formulated, occa- 
sioned most of the antagonism from the lumber people. 
The position taken by the southern carriers in offer- 
ing the suggestions for a regrouping was that the com- 
mission, according to its view, had stated in the East- 
ern Wheel Company case and in several subsequent 
eases that there should be a reclassification of the 
lumber list and the establishment of three or more 
subdivisions thereof. 

Why Groupings Were Made 


The contentions of the southern lines, in which the 
Central Freight Association lines concurred, were that 
a base, consisting of present lumber rates, should ap- 
ply on rough lumber, logs, posts, poles and other rough 
material; that lumber rates plus 5 percent should apply 
on dressed lumber of a certain class; that the further 
manufactured class should take a 10 percent higher 
rate than rough lumber, while a 20 percent differen- 
tial should apply upon still another group, consisting 
of articles removed entirely from the lumber list and 
rates thereon made with reference to the lumber rates. 

Another important divergence of opinion existed be- 
tween the position taken by the Wholesale Millwork 
Association and the southern carriers, as against most 
of the lumber manufacturers and representatives of 
some of the carriers and other interests that in case 
differentials are made the only practical base is the 
flat differential. There was another phase of the hear- 
ing in which the lumbermen found themselves apart 
and that was upon the question of reconsignment and 
diversion. “arly in the hearing representatives of the 
Southern Pine Association in terming the transit car 
privilege an evil to the industry went on record as favor- 
ing’ a uniform reconsignment charge to be not less than 
$5 a car, in order to break up the custom, which, from 
their standpoint, is a trade evil. 

Fairness of Chairman Meyer 

Later on in the hearing the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago placed on the stand two witnesses, who 
weré avowedly in favor of the reconsignment priv- 
ilege and gave considerable testimony in defense of 
the stand. Then there were the allied interests, con- 
sisting chiefly of veneer, tie, implement and vehicle 
stock and posts and piling, who presented testimony 
on phases of the classification problem which are pe- 








culiar to the movement of their respective products. 

The hearing, which was handled throughout by 
Chairman B. H. Meyer, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was marked by absolute fairness of the 
presiding officer. Chairman Meyer did not make many 
rulings, but when he did speak he showed conclusively 
that he had as comprehensive a conception of the lum- 
ber rate problem as any of those who were in at- 
tendance. 

At the close of the hearing Chairman Meyer an- 
nounced a change relative to the continuance of the 
ease. It was finally decided that the first briefs 
should be presented by all interests concerned by No- 
vember 1; the reply to briefs November 20, with the 
arguments taking place some time during December. 
Two copies of each brief must be furnished to all the 
interested counsel. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The first witness on the part of the carriers was 
placed upon the stand Thursday morning, July 20, who 
appeared in behalf of the transcontinental lines. 
Henry Blakeley, of St. Paul, Minn., general freight 
agent of the Northern Pacific Railway, was the wit- 
ness. His testimony consisted in the main of sup- 
porting the ‘stand taken by the transcontinental lines, 
that the lumber list as now applying on transconti- 
nental shipments, with some few exceptions, is sub- 
stantially satisfactory. The main thought expressed 
in his testimony was that commercial necessity is the 
most important factor in making rates governing the 
movement of any product. His testimony consumed 
practically all of Thursday morning and he was cross- 
examined at some length relative to classification that 
governs the movement of lumber and lumber products 





A. LARSSON, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ; 
Who Spoke for California Interests 


in the territory served by the transcontinental lines. 
His testimony almost entirely was in support of the 
answers of the transcontinental lines to the commis- 
sion’s interrogatories, which in full are as follows: 


3 (a) The transcontinental lines in subscribing to the 
opening statement of the Pacific coast lumber manufacturers 
and shippers have stated their willingness to continue the 
present adjustment. 

(b) It would appear to be desirable where different pro- 
ducing districts are placing their products in a common 
market. 

4. So far as the tariffs applying from north Pacific coast 
territory are concerned the carriers’ lumber list has been one 
of development following conditions already established in 
the eastern markets, and is the result of commercial and 
competitive conditions. None of the factors enumerated in 
question 4 has deen considered as determinative. 

5. Have not been considered as determining factors. 

6 (a) It is considered entirely independent of the length 
of the haul. 

(b) Our opinion is that if differentiation in rates for 
articles in the lumber list should be made the flat basis is 
preferable in that it would more nearly equalize commercial 
and competitive conditions. This would have the effect of 
placing the higher rated articles on the same uniform rela- 
tionship to one another from different producing territorie 
to common markets. : 

(c) To a considerable degree. 

7 (a) No. Owing to a dissimilarity in manufacturing as 
well as market conditions. 

(b) No and yes. 

(c) It is difficult to express opinion as to the question of 
discrimination in the absence of full knowledge of all condi- 
tions. Generally speaking if the differential is established 
we think uniformity is desirable. but not nationwide. 

(f) It would be unreasonable and impracticable to re- 
quire the relationship to be uniform in all instances. 

8 (a) We are not familiar with conditions in Official and 
Southern Classification territories, but with respect to the 
Western Classification our opinion is that the uniform lum- 
ber list should be carried in commodity tariffs. 

(b) As to carloads, No. As to less than carload ratings, 
No. 


(ec) Yes. So far as commercial necessity requires, 

9 (a) No. 

(b) We understand this question is limited to Oficial 
and Southern Classification territories. 

(c) There is no reason why there should be this addi- 
tional method of publishing rates, except as may be required 
by State commissions. 

(d) Can not say. 


Impossible to Establish Fixed Relationship to Apply in 
All Territories 

10 (a) Feel it is impossible to establish a fixed relation- 
ship either as between different kinds or species to apply in 
all territories. ‘The transcontinental tariffs on lumber from 
north Coast to eastern markets carry varying rates on 
different species of lumber, grouping same separately, one 
group including shingles, a second, lumber of cedar or juni- 
per, a third, lumber including cottonwood, fir, hemlock, 
larch, pine and spruce. A fourth group including timbers, 
poles, piling and lumber of all the various kinds enumerated 
in the preceding groups where the nature of the shipment 
requires two or more cars for transportation. Generally 
lower rates are carried on cottonwood, fir, hemlock, larch, 
pine and spruce of the third group than are applied on 
shingles or lumber manufactured of cedar or juniper. This 
condition has obtained since 1893 and the differential was 
deemed necessary when established, to enable the shippers 
of fir lumber to get into competitive territory with the pine 
products of Minnesota and Wisconsin particularly, the 
difference in weight per thousand feet and the very long haul 
and consequent transportation burden justifying exception 
in rate on this particular species of lumber. 

As certain other varieties of Pacific coast lumber came 
into the market and were presumed to correspond in charac- 
ter and to be subject to the same rate making factors with 
fir, they were embraced in the fir group. The cedar lumber 
and shingles being able to retain their place in these eastern 
markets without experiencing the same handicaps in weight 
and trade conditions as found with fir and other species of 
the fir group, have been carried continuously for many years 
at rates on the higher basis. 

The relative minimum weights on shingles, cedar and 
juniper lumber as compared with species of lumber in the 
fir list are shown by the following examples. For a car of 
cubical measurement of: 

2,000 feet cedar etc., 27,500 pounds. 

2,000 feet fir etc., 40,500 pounds. 

2,500 feet cedar etc., 34,500 pounds. 

2,500 feet fir etc., 55,500 pounds. 

2,800 feet cedar etc., 39,000 pounds. 

2,800 feet fir etc., 56,500 pounds. 

3,000 feet or more, cedar etc., 41,500 pounds, 

3.000 feet or more, fir etc., 60,000 pounds. 

These so-called cubical capacity minimum weights are not 
absolute,. but are qualified by a further provision of the 
tariff making lower minimum weights when box, stock or 
other closed cars are used to full visible capacity, and by 
this term is meant that the entire space capacity in the car 
shall be utilized to the fullest extent and that no more lum- 
ber (of ordinary lengths) or other material of the character 
contained in the car can be loaded therein. These so-called 
visible capacity minimum weights vary with the character 
and species of the lumber as in the case with the cubical 
capacity minimum weights, examples being as follows: 








ON MINIMUM WEIGHT 
Closed cars 34 feet or 
less in length, 20,000 
pounds. 








Shingles, straight carloads, or 
mixed carloads of shingles and 
other articles taking shingle rates 
as authorized by Item 28 hereof. 


Closed cars over 34 
feet but not over 36 feet 
6 inches in length, 28,000 
pounds. 

Closed cars over 36 
feet 6 inches in length, 
34,000 pounds. 


Lumber, poles, piling and tim- Closed cars under 36 
bers of cottonwood, fir, hemlock, feet in length, 30,000 
larch or spruce and articles man- pounds. 
ufactured therefrom, except fence Closed cars 36 feet 
posts, straight carloads, as named and over in length, 40,- 














in Group 3 000 pounds. 
Lumber, poles, piling and tim- Cars of less than 36 
bers of pine, and articles manufac- feet in length, 24,000 


tured from pine, as named in pounds. 

Group 3, also cottonwood box 

shooks in mixed carloads with Cars 36 feet and over 
same. in length, 30,000 pounds. 


Lumber, poles, piling and tim- 
bers of cedar, and articles manu- 
factured from cedar, as named in 
Groups 2 and 38. 


Fence posts and cottonwood nds. 
box shooks, straight carloads. 24,000 pou a 








24,000 pounds. 








Will not apply on doors or door panels veneered. a 

Explanation as to minima on Group 4 articles requirius 
two or more cars referred to appear in answers to Questions 
25 and 27-A. In addition to the four lumber groupinss 
above enumerated in transcontinental lumber traiffs app')- 
ing varying rates for different kinds or species of lumber 
based upon the cubical and space loading capacity minima 
as shown, a separate grouping of a broader mixture of lum- 
ber including set-up sash, doors and blinds irrespective : 
the species or character of lumber is carried from nor!) 
Coast points to eastern destinations, Chicago and west, 
based on minimum carload weight of 24,000 pounds when 
in cars 34 feet or less in length, and 30,000 pounds when '? 
cars over 34 feet in length. Our establishing and maintain 
ing the higher rates on the broad mixture at low minima - 
justified by the lighter loading per car. While a limitation 
on the amount of the arbitrary is enforced by commerci'’ 
and competitive conditions, on lumber and other fore t 
products handled in territory embracing the States of Oreg°o Dy 
Washington and Idaho the articles taking the so-called Tum 
ber rates are approximately the same as listed in the so- 
called Countiss tariffs with the exception that blinds, aeons 
or set-up or glazed sash are not carried in lumber list; = 
is there any general fixed relation between the lumber rat' 
and rates for these higher manufactured commodities. — an 
the territory adjacent to Pacific Ocean tidewater poln:= 
rates on the higher manufactured commodities are base” 


to a certain extent on the condition of water competitior, 
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mills being located on the Coiumbia River, on Puget Sound 
and at practically all points where the rail lines touch which 
ean be reached by seagoing or coasting vessels. In some 


cases commodity rates on sash doors and blinds are only 
a few cents over the lumber rate, and where the conditions 


of the water competition are not felt, these commodities are 
handled on Western Classification basis, subject, however, 
to certain maximum commodity rates applying between Coast 


points and the interior, an example of which is the 20-cent 
rate on lumber from tidewater cities to Spokane against a 
30-cent rate on sash, doors and blinds between same points 
with mixture at the higher rate. » 

As these tariffs are extended east the differential between 
the lumber rate and that on sash, doors and blinds is some- 
what increased until we approach a point where the present 
transcontinental freight bureau tariffs of Agent Countiss’ 
publication apply in some cases the same rates on fir doors 
as on fir lumber when loaded in straight cars or mixed with 
lumber. As the lumber rate to points of destination east 
increases, the differential which is fixed by the rate on the 
doors of 40 cents in the transcontinental freight bureau 
tariffs is decreased until the rates are common, but the rates 
on set-up sash are in no instance on the same basis as fir 
lumber, either originating in Coast territory or in the next 
lumber district east, known as the Spokane group, nor in the 
Montana lumber districts described in Countiss’ tariffs 
TCFB 18-B, ICC 1008, which on the Northern Pacific line, 
for example, carries the lumber rates from Montana to points 
in North Dakota. 

It should be understood that in nearly all the territory in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho lumber and articles manu- 
factured of lumber are produced. This creates an entirely 
different situation from that surrounding the trans-conti- 
nental adjustment. 

(b) Car loading, competitive and commercial conditions. 

(c) We have no information that would justify an 
opinion. 

(4d) There is material difference as between the average 
loading per car ef different kinds or species of lumber as 
shown in answer to question 10-A. Rates are not based 
upon the value per thousand feet or per ton, and liability to 
damage is relatively small. For especially light weight 
articles included in the lumber lists exceptional minimum 
weights are provided as shown in answer. to question 10-A, 
when closed cars are used and loaded to visible space 
capacity. 

(e) Unable to answer. 

(f) Yes, commercial and carriers’ competition, volume 
of movement, density of weight etc. 


11 (a) See no reason for change in present practice. 

(b) If rough and dressed lumber should be differen- 
tiated the differential should be flat and should be uniform 
from all producing territories to common markets; but not 
alike in all markets. 

(c) Taking into consideration both open and closed cars, 
the average loading of rough lumber would be in excess of 
the average on dressed lumber; the dressed lumber in so- 
called transcontinental movement being generally shipped in 
closed cars. 

Have no definite information as to value per thousand 
feet or per ton. Liability to damage of dressed lumber would 
be something more than with rough lumber in the event of 
derailment, wreck or transfer from one-car to another. 
This, however, is a relatively small factor in determining a 
rate or a classification of this commodity. (1) Have no 
definite information. (2) Have no definite information. 

(d) We do not think of any. 

(e} Would require different rating on the dressed lumber. 

(f) We understand that all the larger mills are equipped 
with planers. 

(g) Unable to answer. 

(h) A large proportion. 

(i) Only as it can be measured by the fluctuation in car 
loading. 

(j) We regard this as a question of manufacturing and 
selling to be answered by the manufacturer and shipper. 

(k) Considerable extent. 

(1) This is a question for the manufacturer to answer. 

12 (a) We understand they do. 

(b) Stump material has been used for some products. 

(c) We have no information. 

13. We think it would be impracticable to adopt uniform 
classification as to lumber and lumber products nationwide, 
local conditions require varying adjustments. 

14. No; but believe impracticable. 

15 (a-b) Unable to say. 

16. Coastwise rates usually name per thousand feet on 
Pacific coast. 

17. On the Pacific coast box shook, crate material and 
cooperage factories are operated near sawmills, and in some 
instances in conjunction with sawmills. 

18. Neither one controls. Generally matter of negoti- 
ation. 

19. Locally on Pacific coast, Puget Sound, along Colum- 
bia and Willamette rivers, between Puget Sound and Colum- 
bia River, coastwise and between north Coast and California. 

20. It is expected that the Panama Canal movement of 
lumber will develop to large proportions and will have in- 


fluence on the rail movement not only to Atlantic seaboard 
and Gulf ports but to interior territory to which the lumber 
moving via Panama Canal may be shipped from these ports 
by rail. 

21. We have endeavored not to burden the record in this 


investigation with lists of all of the special rates included 
in individual transcontinental lines’ tariffs applying par- 
ticularly in local territory, established to meet water com- 
petitive conditions, provide timber supply for mining dis- 
tricts etc. or outlining the reasons for these special rates. 
Our answer to question 10-A covers the situation generally. 
There are many special rates of individual lines on individ- 
ual commodities that it would be impossible to cover by fixed 
classification, just as it is impossible to cover the movement 
of railroad traffic generally by fixed classification, much the 
greater portion of the traffic transported being under com- 
modity description and rate. 


“Insufficient Time to Give Necessary Consideration of 
Questions 


22. The period of time which we have had to consider 
the questions propounded by the commission in its pamphlet 
entitled “Outline of Testimony to be Developed in Docket 
No. 8131,’”’ has been so limited that it has been impossible 
to give necessary consideration to the widely varying con- 
ditions in different territories and on different railway lines 
governing the practice of transit and policing of same. 
There has been no opportunity for a conference even among 
lines in the local districts of the country, to say nothing of 
an effort to secure consideration of a general rule to cover 
the entire United States, 

Diversion and reconsignment privileges have been estab- 
lished to meet trade requirements, but reasonable rules that 
would restrict abuses of these privileges would be of benefit 
to the carriers and shippers in general. : 


23. Uniformity of rules relating to dunnage would be 
desirable, but requirements for safety which would be neces- 
sary in some parts of the country might be unnecessary and 
burdensome elsewhere. 

24. Our position is defined on page 44 of commission’s 
digest, answer of Pacific coast lines respecting carload mix- 
tures. 

25. In transcontinental tariffs applying from north Coast 
territory lumber, timber, poles, piling etc. requiring two or 
more cars, are subject to actual weight with a minimum of 
33,000 pounds for each car used, and subject also to Master 
Car Builders’ Association rules. 


26. Commercial conditions and car loading. 








Questions of the Commission That Interested Parties Newweied 


The replies to the questions of the Interstate Commerce Commission submitted 
on behalf of interested parties in practically every case do not so repeat the 
substance of the question as to be intelligible in themselves. Obviously the 
entire list of questions in their completed form can not be repeated with each 
set of answers and the following has, therefore, been prepared as a condensed 
summary of these questions which will enable readers to understand the gist of 
replies filed. 


The meat of these questions is stated in the briefest possible form. 


1. The commission intends to submit in evidence the digest and rate study which 
was compiled by it. 

2. All parties will be invited to Correct any error found in this digest. 

3. Each party at the proceedings is requested to make a complete statement of 
the position he intends to take, including any recommendations. The following 
questions are asked in order to insure full discussion: 

(a) In what respect is the present situation unsatisfactory? 

(b) Should the classification of lumber and lumber products be uniform through- 
out the country? 

4. What factors determine whether or not a given commodity should take the 
lumber rate or a rate higher or lower than lumber? 

5| Should such of these factors as have to do with the profits of manufacture as 
turning, mortising etc. be regarded in themselves determinative or merely in so 
far as they affect differences in value or in cost of transportation? 

6. (a) Consider as to each factor under 4 whether it affects the amount of oper- 
ating cost in proportion to distance traveled, or whether it is a consideration inde- 
pendent of the length of haul. 

(b) Consider in this connection whether the differentiation in rate should be 
made upon a percentage basis or upon a basis of flat differential. 

(c) To what extent should commercial necessities be regarded as controlling? 

7. (a) Should carriers be required to include in commodity lists all articles now 
accorded rates related to lumber in one or more but not in all territories? 

(b) If in a given territory commodity rates are published on lumber should it 
necessarily follow that rates related to the lumber rates should be applied in that 
territory on all lumber products which are included in lumber lists in any other 
part of the country? Is the fact that in that particular territory the movement of 
lumber may be heavy and the movement of other products light a reason for ex- 
cluding such products from the lumber list? 

(c) If lumber manufacturers in two different sections have a common market, 
would it not be unjustly discriminatory to give one manufacturer a rate related to 
the rate on lumber and the other manufacturer a rate not so related but consider- 
ably higher? If discrimination would result in such a case would it not be reason- 
able that a uniform relationship should prevail? 

(f) Is it unreasonable in the case of an article like lumber, which enters into 
the manufacture of so many finished products, to require that relationship be uni- 
form in all instances irrespective of whether the various commodities move in like 
volume? 

8. (a) If a uniform lumber list can be adopted should all classifications include 
a lumber list identical with the uniform list? Should the classifications provide 
that class rates shall bear the same relation to lumber as it is found that com- 
modity rates on such articles should bear to commodity rates on lumber? 

(po) Is there need for a greater breaking up of groups of commodities through 
classification exception sheets? Answer both as to carload ratings and as to less 
than carloads. 

(c) Should there not at least be uniformity in description in classifications, 
classification exception sheets and commodity tariffs? 

9. Would it be well to eliminate classification exceptions and confine the rates 
on lumber and lumber products to class and commodity rates? 

(b) To what extent and in what respects are the requirements of shippers dif- 
ferent on shipments which are accorded commodity rates than on shipments which 
move under classification rates or classification exception? 

(c) If the tonnage moving under class rates at exception rating is small, then 
why should there be this additional method of publishing rates? 

(d) Is the class rate movement in Central Freight Association and Trunk Line 
territories predominatingly under classification ratings or under ratings provided 
in the exception sheets? 

10. (a) Give your opinion as to proper rate relationship for different kinds or 
species of lumber. 

(b) What factors, if any, compel different rates on different kinds of lumber? 

(c) Can a uniform list of woods of value be adopted and what woods should be 
included? 


(d) Is there a difference between different kinds of lumber in the average load- 
ing per car, value, unit value and liability to damage? 

(e) To what extent do the different kinds of wood compete with one another? 

(f) Is there any basis other than value for a differentiation of rates on various 
kinds of lumber? 

11. (a) Should the rates on rough and dressed lumber be differentiated? Give 
reasons. 

(b) If so, what difference should prevail? Should it be a flat differential or a 
percentage differential? 

(Cc) What difference if any between rough and dressed lumber as to loading per 
car, value per thousand feet and per ton and liability to damage? 

(d) Are there any reasons for difference between rough and dressed lumber 
which do not apply to all species of wood or to all sections of the country? 

(e) If rough ard dressed lumber should be differentiated what differentiation of 
lumber products would that require? 

(f) In what parts of the country and ta what extent are planing mills operated 
in connection with sawmills? 

(g) What proportion of lumber products is transported rough? 

(h) What proportion of dressed lumber is dressed where it is sawed? 

(i) Does it cost more to transport dressed lumber than rough lumber? 

(j) Is the logical place for working and dressing lumber at the point of produc. 
tion? Is it wasteful to dress tumber far ahead of its consumption? 

(k) To what extent are rough and dressed lumber shipped in mixed carloads 
interstate? : 

(|) If there were lower rates on rough lumber than dressed would there still be 
a large amount of lumber dressed at the sawmills? 

12. (a) Do many lumber products sell at a lower price than rough lumber? 

(b) Is it true that after ordinary saw logs are removed from the land a large 
amount of material can be gotten out in unfinished ‘‘shapes’’? 

(c) Compare damage to equipment by shipment of lumber products which are 
cut in short lengths with damage by rough lumber and dressed lumber. 

13. State conditions peculiar to the lumber traffic which make it more or less 
desirable to have uniform classification. 

14. If there could be a reclassification of lumber without reducing the carriers’ 
total revenues would they object? 

15. (a) To what extent is wood now wasted which could be utilized if a more 
favorable rate basis were provided? 

(b) What changes would you suggest? How would these changes affect the 
carriers’ tonnage and revenue? 

16. Are coastwise rates on lumber named by the 100 pounds or 1,000 feet? Which 
form of rate is more attractive to the shippers of heavy material? To what ex- 
tent are box shooks and crate material factories, cooperage factories and agricul- 
tural implements and vehicle material factories operated in conjunction with saw- 
mills? 

17. Where the rate relationship of lumber and lumber products is different in 
the territory of origin from thé territory of destination, which Controls in the case 
of through rates? 

18. In what parts of the country have rail rates on lumber been materially 
affected by water carriers? 

20. What effect will the Panama Canal movement of lumber have upon the 
industry in the South and in the West? 

21. The table running from page 1 to 237 of the digest and rate study shows 
the present relationship on rates between lumber and wooden products. Where 
suggestions or changes are desirable they should be submitted in detail. 

22. The table shown on page 263 to 340 of the appendix to the digest lists the 
transit provisions in effect in different parts of the country in condensed form. If 
carriers or shippers want to amplify regarding these, they are invited to do so. 

23. State whether uniformity should be effective in the provisions for “dunnage.”’ 

24. Likewise as to provisions for carload mixtures. 

25. Also as to minimum weight on articles requiring more than one car. 

26. What consideration should determine the extent to which carload mixtures 
should be allowed? 

27. (a) Should rates be higher when shipments require more than one Car or is 
the prevailing arrangement making a special provision for minimum weights to 
be preferred? 

(b) Does the fact that in some instances higher rates are charged when more 
than one car is required effect unjust discrimination? 

(c) Compare the cost of transportation, liability to damage, revenue per car and 
carloading where shipments require more than one car. 

28. Upon the basis of what relationship of weight to space should carload mini- 
mum be figured for various lumber products? Can the same basis be applied to all 
products? 

29. Would it be practicable to charge iess per hundred pounds for loading In 
excess of the prescribed carload minimum than for loading within it? 
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27 (a) Think rates should be higher for shipments re- 
quiring two or more cars for transportation. 

(b) No. 

(c) Unable to state relative cost of transportation. Ship- 
ments on two or more Cars are susceptible to shifting in 
transit, particularly on long hauls over mountain grades and 
curvature and involve a greater degree of risk in handling 
than shipments loaded on one car. Comparison of revenue 
per car can probably be fairly shown by comparison of mini- 
mum weights. For example, as stated, the minimum weight 
on the two cars, or more, of long timbers is 33,000 pounds 
per car, the minimum weight on fir lumber for flat car is 
60,000 pounds. The earnings on two single cars of fir lum- 
ber or timber, at the lower rate applicable thereon, are mate- 
rially greater than the earnings derived from a load requir- 
ing two cars at the higher rate. Same condition obtains as 
to poles and piling. 

28. The basis of relationship of weight to space is con- 
sidered desirable in connection with transcontinental ship- 
ments for long distances. Those provided in transcontinental 
tariffs from north Coast for the fir lumber group are based 
on approximately 20 pounds to the cubic foot, and the basis 
on lighter species of lumber such as shingles, cedar and 
juniper lumber is approximately 14 pounds per cubic foot. 

29. No. 

One other witness was heard Thursday morning, but 
this witness, E. J. Bergk, assistant to the general 
manager of the Curtis sash and door interests at Clin- 
ton, Iowa, testified before Examiner Esch. It was 
the intention of the attorneys for the Wholesale Mill- 
work Association to present Mr. Bergk as a witness 
earlier in the hearing, but it was not possible for him 
to be present. The burden of his testimony was sim- 
ilar to that of the witnesses who previously appeared 
for the Central millwork interests. 


Thursday Afternoon Session 


J. E. Crosland, of Louisville, Ky., assistant general 
freight agent of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
was the first witness Thursday afternoon. Mr. Cros- 
land, who was the chief witness for the southern car- 
riers, was on the stand throughout the afternoon, a 
part of the evening and also at the Friday forenoon 
session, as he underwent not only a long direct exam- 
ination but even a much longer eross examination on 
the part of the attorneys representing the lumber and 
allied interests. J udging from the testimony the bone 
of contention whi¢h brought the long cross-examina- 
tion was the C. F. A. P. S. M. No. 878, which was the 
result of proceedings at conferences held in Chicago 
upon the part of representatives of the carriers at the 
rooms of the Central Freight Association in Au- 
gust, 1914, May, 1915, and June, 1915, to con- 
sider a uniform list of articles on which lumber rates 
or differentials should be applied. These hearings 
antedated the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make a thorough investigation into the 
classifications involving the movement of lumber and 
lumber products. It will be recalled that the commis- 
sion first decided upon the investigation in June of 
last year, ordered the investigation in July and first 
published its list of interrogatories in August of last 
year. At the time that the called conferences were 
held in Chicago, the fact was known to the lumber 
interests, and some of these asked that they be given 
a hearing at the conferences, which was “denied, it is 
related. 


Asked for Reasons Why 


During the eross-examination Mr. Crosland was 
plied with many questions as to just why the traffic rep- 
resentatives of the carriers did not give the lumber 
representatives a hearing and his replies were that it 
was not possible at the time the request was made to 
grant the hearing but that the carriers did intend to 
give the lumbermen a hearing later, but that the later 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
go into the entire subject of classifications involving 
the lumber industry made it unnecessary to confer 
with the lumbermen. The revision of the lumber lists, 
as decided in those conferences, which was admitted 
into the testimony, was the same as offered as a sug- 
gestive regrouping in the statement of the southern 
carriers. The witness admitted that no part of the 
committee which had the task of presenting the sug- 
gestions of the Central: Freight Association and the 
southern carriers had any technical knowledge of lum- 
ber manufacture, but based their contentions entirely 
upon their knowledge of transportation and traffic 
problems. 


Attitude of Southern Carriers 


The answer of the southern lines to the interrogatories 
of the commission were among the more important of the 
statements filed on behalf of carriers. These lines in- 
elude carriers operating in Carolina and southeastern and 
Mississippi Valley territories. Their answer was based 
throughout upon an assumption derived from a language 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission used in the 
case of the Eastern Wheel Manufacturers’ Association 
where it said: 

Rough lumber and finished products should not be given 
the same rating. The differentiation, however, must be based 
upon correct principles of Classification. To this end we 
suggest the publication by the three classification committees 
of a uniform Jumber list, to be divided into three or more 
classes ; the first to include rough lumber, and the succeeding 
classes to include wood articles in their various stages of 
manufacture. A fixed and proper relationship should be 
established between the mi inufactured articles and the rough 


lumter from which they are made. (27 I. C. C, 370, at 
page 382.) 
This answer, therefore, takes it for granted that 


dressed lumber shall take a different rate from rough 
lumber. Any ordinary person would have assumed from 
the character of the interrogatories of the commission 
that this was still an open question in its mind and that 
the language used as above quoted was merely of a broad 
general character. The astute counsel for the southern 
lines, however, preferred to take the other viewpoint and 





in the hearing of their witnesses stated that they had 
been led unwittingly into a blunder in this respect. 

The preliminary general statement of this answer be- 
gan by saying that while it was understood that the pres- 
ent rate and revenues were not involved in the hearing, 
‘‘it is not inappropriate at the outset merely to call at- 
tention to the fact that rates on lumber in effect in 
southern territories and applying from that territory to 
the consuming markets were originally established to 
provide for the movement of rough lumber and that the 
lumber list has been extended from time to time to in- 
clude other articles embraced therein without any cor- 
responding advance or change having been made in the 
rates themselves.’’ 

Another preliminary statement was as follows: 

The southern lines did not invite or seek this investigation, 
and while they are convinced that a number of articles in 
the present lumber lists should properly be rated higher than 
lumber, and realize that many articles have been accorded 
lumber rates in southern territory, for competitive or other 
compelling reasons, which articles might properly take higher 
rates, nevertheless the effort of the southern lines to submit 
suggestions as to a revision of the lumber list and the ten- 
tative revision already submitted (see Appendix, page 20) 
and to be further explained in this proceeding, represent 
merely the effort of these carriers to respond to the request 
made by the commission, and to answer the direct interroga- 
tories propounded in this proceeding. 


Another opening statement which was repeated in some 
of the replies to interrogatories was to the following 
effect : 

It is the position of the southern carriers that when the 
manufacturing process has been carried to the point where a 
new commodity is created the rate relation as compared with 
the raw material is then destroyed, and it is impracticable 
to undertake to fix rates upon processed or finished wooden 
articles with any definite or fixed relation to rates on lum- 
ber. When the articles have reached the finished stage, or 
when in the process of manufacture a new commodity is 
created, the consideration of competition between like articles 
or articles or like use comes into play, and the rate adjust- 
ment must necessarily have flexibility and be controlled by 
principles other than a fixed relation to raw material rates, 
so that rates may be established upon the processed or man- 
ufactured article according to the merits and necessities of 
the case. 

This opening statement further stated that southern 
carriers could probably maintain a uniform list of ar- 
ticles taking lumber rates. This is as to movements to 
consuming markets in northern, eastern and western terri- 
tories. Whether it would be practical to apply the same 
uniform list between local points in the South is doubt- 
ful because of conflict with the requirements of State 
authorities. 

It is further stated that the southern lines are strongly 
opposed to the suggestion that if any carrier or group of 
carriers include certain commodities in the lumber list 
such commodities should be considered in determining a 
uniform list of articles taking lumber rates. The state- 
ment cites as an illustration the lumber rates on sash 
doors and blinds from the Pacific coast territory. 


Answers to Interrogatories 


The following are the answers to the interrogatories, 
somewhat condensed where possible: 


4. In determining whether a given commodity should 
take the lumber rate,'or a rate made with fixed relation 
thereto, the line of demarcation should be drawn at that 
point in the manufacturing process where a new commodity 
has been created. It is the view of the southern carriers 
that when such new commodity has been created it should 
be treated on its merits and without any fixed relation to the 
rates on lumber. 

Assuming that the above question asks for information as 
to the considerations which have controlled the carriers in 
determining whether or not a given commodity should take 
the lumber rate, or a rate made a differential or arbitrary 
higher, the following are some of the reasons usually con- 
sidered by the carriers in determining such matters: 

First, commercial competition. In the judgment of the 
southern carriers this competition can only take the form of 
competition in the sale or marketing of the different articles. 
To illustrate: No commercial condition and no direct com- 
petition makes necessary a definite and fixed relationship be- 
tween rates on lumber and the rates on spokes, for the 
reason that the market price of spokes is not fixed by the 
market price ,of Jumber and spokes are not and can not be 
competitive with lumber nor are they manufactured from 
lumber. The competition encountered in marketing spokes is 
entirely different from the competition encountered in the 
sale of lumber, and yet if spokes are included in the lumber 
list or given a fixed differential over lumber rates, the spoke 
rates could not be adjusted to meet the competition nor could 
the lumber rates be adjusted to meet its competition without 
penalizing the carriers by requiring them to accept unduly low 
rates on spokes that are not made necessary by competition. 
Likewise, it has frequently been the case in southern terri- 
tory that the southern lines have established very low com- 
modity rates on many manufactured wooden articles to en- 
able the manufacturers or producers on their lines to com- 
pete in the larger consuming centers with other territories 
of production. Some of these subnormal adjustments hap- 
pen to be the same as the lumber rates, while in other cases 
the rates may be varying amounts higher than rates.on lum- 
ber, but such commodity rates on the processed or manufac- 
tured articles were not established with any fixed relation 
to lumber rates, but were established to meet the competition 
peculiarly affecting the articles in question, and not neces- 
sarily affecting the movement of lumber to the same degree, 
or at all. It will, therefore, be seen that a rigid relation- 
ship between manufactured wooden articles and lumber would 
deprive the adjustment of necessary flexibility. 

Second. Market, carrier and water competition are all 
elements which have necessarily been considered by the car- 
riers, but it is perfectly evident that water or carrier compe- 
tition may and frequently does affect the rates on lumber, 
when there is no similar competition to control the rates on 
manufactured wooden articles. To illustrate: Rough Jum- 
ber is moved in large volume by barges, schooners and other 
water carriers, whereas there may be very little movement 
by water from the same producing territory to the same con- 
suming market of the manufactured or processed wooden 
articles. 

Third. There have also been considered, among others, 
the following elements, some of which are very important: 

(a) Loading per car. 

(b) Relation or ratio of revenue loading to gross weight 
of equipment and lading. 

(c) Volume of movement. 


(d) Character of equipment required. 

(e) Value of. commodity transported. 

(f) Susceptibility to damage. 

The southern lines believe the suggestion to be sound that 
the grouping of processed articies with relation to lunier 
rates or differentials higher should cease at that point in the 
process of manufacture where a different or distinctive (op- 
modity or a new article has been created. 

The claim that rates on processed wooden articles should 
be made with fixed relation to the lumber rates assumes that 
the lumber rates themselves are normal and are sufficiently 
remunerative to justify their use as factors for constructing 
a system of transportation charges on articles which have 
progressed in the successive stages of manufacture beyond 
the proper scope of the lumber list. The rates on lumber 
applying from southern producing territory to the principal 
consuming territories are highly competitive and have heen 
strongly influenced by competitive and commercial condi- 
tions. They are not, therefore, normal rates, but are less 
than reasonable rates and were made so in order to meet 
the various and varying elements of competition ani to 
encourage and permit the freest movement of the lumber 
traffic from the southern producing sections in competition 
with one another and with the other producing fields. There- 
fore, if the present basis of rates on lumber be used as a 
foundation upon which to construct, under any fixed differ- 
ential basis, rates on finished articles or manufactured 
products the result would be an extremely and unnecessarily 
low system of rates on such articles in which would be 
reflected all of the different competitive forces and influences 
depressing the lumber adjustment. Certainly the principle 
of establishing or adjusting rates upon wooden articles or 
products with definite or fixed relation to rates on lumber 
should not be extended further than is shown to be abso- 
lutely necessary. 

5. In answering this question it is ‘assumed that it is 
confined to articles taking lumber rates or upon which rates 
are properly made with relation to rates on lumber and that 
the line of demarcation between wooden articles rated with 
relation to and entirely independent of the lumber rate is 
drawn at the point indicated by the southern carriers. 

Processed lumber or a _ processed wooden article is of 
greater value than the material from which it is made. 
Each manufacturing process adds to the cost of production, 
increases the value and proportionately increases the value 
of transportation to the shipper of the article. The classifi- 
cation principle universally observed is that the carrier's 
rates increase somewhat in proportion to the value of the 
service, and necessarily so. 

The manufacturing process frequently decreases the load- 
ing capacity and materially increases susceptibility to dam- 
age. The processed, treated or partially manufactured 
article usually requires a better class of equipment than is 
used in handling rough lumber. Therefore, the successive 
stages of manufacture such as dressing, turning, tenoning, 
mortising, or other processing should be regarded, and in 
any effort to reclassify the lumber list on the lines indicated 
by the commision in the Eastern Wheel Case much weight 
should be attached to the successive stages of manufacture 
or different degrees or steps in processing. 

6. It is understood that this question is designed to 
ascertain whether a fixed differential or a percentage basis 
should be employed in connection with the lumber list and 
related articles. It is the opinion of the southern carriers 
that the percentage basis is fairer and more reasonable than 
a fixed or flat differential applying irrespective of the length 
of haul or service rendered. The percentage basis gives some 
recognition to difference in service and is analagous to the 
general classification principle of making rates by graded 
classes. 

7 (a) In response to the request made therefor and fol- 
lowing out the principles laid down by the commission the 
southern carriers have suggested a revised classification and 
must necessarily answer this question in the negative. To 
include in the lumber list in all territories articles now 
accorded rates related to lumber rates in one or more, but 
not in all territories, would mean the adoption of the mini- 
mum basis now observed in any territory as the maximum to 
govern all territories. The recognition of any such prin- 
ciple would be utterly unfair to the carriers, would ignore 
all standards of proper rate adjustment and would cause 
arbitrary and unnecessary reduction in revenue. 

(b) No. It does not necessarily follow, if in a given ter- 
ritory commodity rates are published on lumber, that rates 
related to the lumber rates should be applied in that terri- 
tory on all lumber products included in lumber lists in any 
part of the country (see answer to 7a), and in the opinion 
of southern lines no unjust discrimination would result if 
this were not done. 

If it is the purpose of this question to develop whether 
depressed rates on lumber siall result in correspondingly 
reducing rates on all articles ordinarily related to lumber, 
the answer is emphatically “No.” 

The fact that in a particular territory the movement of 
lumber is heavy while the movement of lumber products is 
light, presents a situation which should properly be given 
consideration in determining whether rates on all related 
articles shall follow or fluctuate with the trend of the lum- 
ber rate. 

(c) and (f) While it is desirable to establish and main- 
tain as far as practicable a uniform list of articles taking 
lumber rates, nevertheless the merits of the different situa- 
tions or adjustments and not the mere theory of uniformity 
should govern and be given paramount consideration. For 
example: Rates on wooden articles, higher than but made 
with relation to lumber rates, should not be reduced in all 
sections or in all parts of the country. merely because in 4 
particular producing territory peculiar or exceptional condi- 
tions have resulted in the operation there of lumber rates 
on such wooden articles. 

8. The southern lines are of the opinion that there is no 
reason or necessity for a revision of the Southern Classifica- 
tion in line with the commodity tariff lists. So far as the 
Southern Classification Territory is concerned, there is 10 
relationship whatever between the classification and the 
commodity lumber tariffs or_rates. The lumber tariffs are 
designed primarily to take care of the movement of lumber 
and related commodities from the points of production to the 
territories of consumption. The classification and class rates 
provide for the incidental movements of these commodities, 
and, in the absence of specific rates, for the movement of 
completed wooden articles on which the rates are not ordi- 
narily made with relation to the lumber rates. As to these 
articles there is no necessity for a revision of the classifica- 
tion. As to the commodities on which the rates should be 
made with relation to lumber, it is impracticable as well 4S 
unnecessary to fix the same relationship in the classification. 
This is so for the following reasons: First, the differences 


between rates on each class between the different points 
vary. The rates on one class are not made with any fixed 
relation to the rates on another class in the southern terri- 
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articles any class rating that would result in either a fixed 
differential or percentage relationship to the lumber rates. 
Third, this could only be done by making special provision 
in the classification that certain articles shall take a percent- 
ag: higher or a differential higher than the lumber rates, 
and this is not the proper province of a classification. The 
southern lines * * feel that substantial and sufficient 
uniformity and reasonable relationship would be obtained, so 
far as they are concerned, by revising, so far as may be 
necessary, the lumber tariffs and commodity lists, since 
these tariffs will quite fully cover the movement of traffic 
from the manufacturing points of the South to the various 
consuming markets, 

9 (a) So far as the southern lines are concerned, they 
submit that it is not practicable to eliminate their classifica- 
tion exceptions on lumber and related articles. The articles 
named in the classification exceptions in the southern terri- 
tory as taking lumber rates, or the same class to which lum- 
ber is assigned, are, generally speaking, logs, poles, pasts, 
like raw material, and lumber, and said exceptions serve 
for short haul and local movements only and are merely a 
convenient method of publishing commodity rates. <A large 
proportion of the classification exceptions in southern terri- 
tory are applicable on intrastate movements and are pre- 
scribed by State railroad commissions or legislatures and 
can not be climinated on that account. 

For further answers to questions 8 and 9, the southern 
carriers say that in their opinion these questions are directed 
more toward simplicity in tariff publication than to any 
substantive proposition involved in the revision of lumber 
lists or classifications. The classifications and their excep- 
tions provide a convenient and economical means of publica- 
tion, and in addition take care of certain local adjustments, 
and of necessity must be suited to peculiar conditions on 
each road, and, as previously stated, the classification excep- 
tions in the South have been fixed to a large extent by State 
railroad commissions, and can not be changed without their 


_ consent. 


Woods of Value Should Take Higher Rates 

10 (a) The southern carriers are of the opinion that 
certain kinds of unusually scarce and valuable lumber pro- 
duced in the South, such as walnut, cherry, and cedar 
* * which move in limited volume and are not sub- 
ject to common usage, as are the ordinary native woods of 
the South, but are exceptionally rare and valuable, should 
bear rates somewhat higher than the ordinary native woods. 

As 10 the ordinary native woods, the southern carriers are 
of the opinion that uniform rates should apply where condi- 
tions are normal. Exceptions are necessary, however, where 
because of competitive conditions it has been necessary to 
unduly depress the rates on one or more kinds, and the same 
influences have not extended to the other kinds. For exam- 
ple. it has been necessary because of the coastwise ocean 
movement and competition to depress the rates on yellow 
pine lumber from the Southeast to the East, to an unreason- 
ably low level, but it does not follow that the same low 
rates should necessarily govern on hardwood lumber. This 
commission has specifically so held. 

On the other hand, where there are no exceptional condi- 
tions (such as water competition), affecting the rates on one 
kind of lumber more than another, the rates on all species 
of ordinary lumber should be made uniform. * * * 

(>) In the opinion of the southern lines the only factor 
warranting differences between the rates on the ordinary 
kinds of lumber is competition, especially water competition. 
As to woods of value, including walnut, cherry and cedar, 


the fact that these woods command exceptionally high prices, 
are relatively rare, and that the value of the service involved 
in transporting them is relatively great, should also be 
considered and justify somewhat higher rates than the rates 
on common lumber. The woods of value are distinctive in 
character and no difficulty is encountered in distinguishing 
them from common or ordinary lumber. 

(c) Uniform lists of woods of value can be adopted and 
the woods which the southern carriers think should be listed 
under this head are shown in the answers submitted by them 
to original interrogatory No. 4 (see page 20). 

(f) Yes. Competition between carriers has necessarily 
been recognized by the carriers. In further answer to Ques- 
tion 10 the southern lines respectfully show that the state- 
ment on page 11 of the printed list of questions dated June 
20, 1916, to the effect that “In the Southeast a separate set 
of rates is generally published on yellow pine, which ranges 
from 1 cent higher to 3 cents lower than the rates applying 
on ather kinds of lumber,” is entirely too broad and general 
and does not correctly represent the southeastern rate ad- 
justment. 

Generally speaking, the rates on pine lumber and on other 
common lumber from the southern producing territory are 
the same. It is only where exceptional competitive condi- 
tions exist, as to the East, for example, that a difference is 
made between the rates on pine and the rates on other ordi- 
nary lumbers. 

11 (a) If there is to be a reclassification of the list of 
lumber and related articles so as to give recognition to the 
principles laid down by the commission in the Eastern Wheel 
Manufacturers’ Association case and subsequent cases, it 
follows that a difference will have to be — between the 
rates on rough and dressed lumber. * 


The southern lines’ understanding and interpretation of 
the above decision is that if any reclassification of the 
lumber list is to be made along the lines therein indicated, 
it is essential that lumber which has been processed by 
dressing and converted into flooring, ceiling, molding, siding, 
casing etc. by the planer should take higher rates than the 
same kind of lumber in the rough. 

The southern lines are not here insisting upon different 
rates on rough and dressed lumber as a proposition initiated 
or advanced by them. ‘They are confronted by a situation 
where it seems impracticable to carry out the principles 
announced by the commission in the cases referred to without 
taking the initial step of separating rough and dressed 
lumber. If the principles announced in the Eastern Wheel 
and subsequent cases are reversed or modified, it is entirely 
possible to make a reclassification of the lumber list without 
differentiating between rough and dressed lumber. They do 
not ask that rough and dressed lumber be segregated for 
rate making purposes, but they do insist that they should 
not be penalized by having their revenues reduced on other 
wooden articles, such as spokes, because this is not done. 

13. There are certainly some articles so closely analagous 
or related to lumber that it is reasonable and feasible to 
give them the same rates as apply on lumber. What these 
articles are in the opinion of the southern carriers (bearing 
in mind the expressions of this commission in the Eastern 
Wheel Case, supra) is indicated in their list No. 1 (see 
Appendix, page 20), presented in answer to this commis- 
sion’s original interrogatory No. 5, and shown on page 19 
of the printed digest and rate study compiled by the com- 
mission, It is also possible to make the rates on certain 
lumber products with relation to the lumber rates as indi- 
eated in lists 2, 3 and 4 (see Appendix, page 20) in the same 


answer. Whether or not tnis is any more desirable or feas- 
ible as to tumber and lumber products than on certain other 
commodities is a difficuit question. 

If the question relates to articles 
lumber into separate and distinct commodities, such as 
sash, doors, and blinds, spokes, veneer, woodenware etc., the 
answer of the southern lines is that there is no more reason 
why the rates on these commodities should be made with a 
fixed relationship to the rates on the material (lumber or 
timber) out of which they are made than that the rates on 
numerous other manufactured articles should be based upon 
the raw material rates. 

In the opinion of the southern lines a dangerous precedent 
would be established by making the rates on any finished 
commodity the same as or a given number of cents per 
hundred pounds or a fixed percentage higher than the raw 
material. It would assume, as to every rate, that the same 
conditions surround the manufactured product rate as the 
raw material rate. 

Carriers Would Object to Rate Reductions 

14. The answer of the southern carriers to this question 
is most emphatically “Yes,” if the question means: Would 
the carriers object to reductions in existing rates? Their 
present rates on common (rough) lumber, logs, ties and 
similar forest products are reasonably low—(many of them 
are unduly low)—and they most strongly object to and pro- 
test against any reduction whatever in those rates. 

Answering the question more in detail, they first point 
out the fact that the assumption upon which the question is 
predicated can not be sustained. It is utterly impracticable 
so to readjust the rates and classification on lumber and 
lumber articles as to preserve to each railroad precisely the 
same revenue it is now earning on this traffic. Certainly 
it is impossible to do this and at the same time make a 
uniform classification and relation of rates even in the same 
territory. 

To attempt to bring about an equalization of revenue by 
reductions on some commodities and advances on others is in 
the opinion of the southern iines wholly impracticable and 
manifestly unjust. It is impracticable because it is not 
possible to fix a uniform rate basis on this theory that will 
not result in substantial losses in revenue to some roads and 
increases to others. It is unjust because this would unduly 
discriminate against some railroads in favor of others. It 
is also unjust because it would require an unnecessary reduc- 
tion in: numerous rates that are already sufficiently low and 
not unreasonably high. The southern carriers insist that 
their present rates on lumber from the South to the North, 
West and East are very low rates to charge for the trans- 
portation of common, rough lumber alone. 

They are precisely the same rates as would be charged if 
there had never been a pound of forest products except com- 
mon, rough lumber shipped from the South. They were fixed 
by compelling competition, and as a matter of fact many of 
said rates are today suvnormal and unreasonably low. 
Therefore, it would be unjust and unfair to reduce the 
present rates on lumber or any other forest products merely 
to bring about a uniform classification of lumber and lumber 
products, or to establish a difference between rates on rough 
and dressed lumber. If any product of lumber has been 
improperly given the benefit of the low rates on lumber that 
situation can be corrected, but it is no reason for reducing 
the lumber rates. 

The fact that some article has unduly low rates furnishes 
no proof that the lumber rates are unduly high. The south- 
ern lines do, therefore, object to any reclassification that 
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would involve a reduction in their rates on lumber, logs, ties, 
slabs or other forest products. 

Moreover, the issues in this proceeding as defined by this 
commission do not involve the reasonableness of the existing 
rates, and the southern lines respectfully urge that no order 
may justly or lawfully be made on this record the effect of 
which would be to require them either directly or ultimately 
to reduce their present reasonably low forest products rates. 

15. The southern lines have no knowledge or information 
as to what extent, if any, wood is now wasted that could 
be utilized. They submit, however, that if their present rates 
are reasonable rates from a transportation standpoint, they 
may not properly be further reduced on the theory of con- 
servation. Such a theory has no proper place in determin- 
ing what is a reasonable rate or classification under the Act 
to Regulate Commerce. 

16. Coastwise rates on lumber are named both per hun- 
dred pounds and per thousand feet. 

18. There is no fixed or general rule observed as to this 
matter. 

19. In and from the territory south of the Ohio and Poto- 
mac rivers and east of the Mississippi River. 

20. The southern carriers can not foretell what effect the 
Panama Canal movement of lumber will have on the lumber 
industry of the South. It has had no effect up to the present 
time and they do not believe it will have any material effect. 
They respecifully submit further that this question is en- 
tirely foreign and irrelevant to the issue involved in this 
proceeding, i. e., the classification of lumber and lumber 
products. 

21. Minimum weight of 34,000 pounds (except as- other- 
wise specified) is recommended for all articles taking lumber 
rates or rates made with definite or fixed relation to the 
lumber adjustment. 

Where two or more cars are required on account of the 
length of the article, the minimum weight should be 34,000 
pounds for the first car and 24,000 pounds for each addi- 
tional car. 

The southern carriers, while suggesting for uniformity the 
application of minima most generally applied, respectfully 
submit that this question is one which may be very properly 
developed in this proceeding with a view of increasing the 
minima so as to more fully utilize the carrying capacity of 
equinment. 

In answer to that part of Question No. 21 which invites 
suggestions as to the action necessary to secure uniformity 
in the classification of lumber and lumber products, the posi- 
tion of the southern lines can best he stated by referring 
to the revision suggested by them of the list of articles on 
which lumber rates or differentials higher shall apply, which 
suggested revision is embodied in substance in the answers 
already made to the original interrogatories propounded, and 
is reproduced as a part hereof, it being always understood 
that said suggested revision or reclassification herewith sub- 
mitted is the result of an effort upon the part of the carriers 
to carry out the principles enunciated by the commission in 
the Eastern Wheel Manufacturers’ Association case. If a 
revision is to be made along the lines therein indicated, the 
list herewith submitted by the southern lines is the best 
solution they can offer upon the information and data now 
before them and in the light of the traffic and transporta- 
tion experience of their officials. 

It is not practicable within the scope of this statement 
to take up and discuss in detail the reasons why the carriers 
think all the articles independently treated should be rated 
and considered without any relation to the lumber adjust- 
ment. It has been thought advisable to select only the more 
important processed articles or groups of finished or partly 
finished commodities and to‘set forth in the evidence to be 
submitted by the witnesses for the southern lines the reasons 
why the carriers are convinced that rates thereon should 
be adjusted without any fixed relation to and entirely inde- 
pendent of the rates on lumber. 

22. The southern lines do not believe that the most lib- 
eral transit provision permitted by any carrier should be 
forced upon all other carriers merely for the sake of uni- 
formity, nor may this legally be required. When one line has 
adopted a system of transit on lumber or logs and applies 
it without discrimination at transit points on its line that 
earrier should not and can not legally be required to change 
its transit privileges or practices merely because a different 
system is in vogue upon another line. The necessities and 
reasons for one form of transit or reshipping in one section 
or upon one line may be and frequently are entirely different 
from the conditions to be met or provided for upon another 
line or in a different section of the country. 

Dealing now with the rules governing the policing and 
regulation of transit, as result of the commission's decisions 
and several reports in what is commonly known as ‘The 
Transit Case,’ the southern carriers undertook to and did 
revise their rules and practices governing the policing of 
transit on lumber as well as other commodities. While the 
rules governing the operating and policing of transit were 
not made uniform on all lines, certain important provisions 
and regulations were generally adopted and the regulation 
and policing of transit on lumber in southern territory was 
brought into eonformity with what was understood to be 
required by law. 

The revised rules governing lumber transit were .attacked 
in several proceedings, the effcrt being to have the revised 
regulations and the policing system relaxed, but in each 
instance they were sustained by the commission. The transit 
principles and rules on lumber operated by the Southern 
Railway and Louisville & Nashville Railroad, respectively, 
were under investigation in the case of the National Casket 
Company vs. Southern Railway Company, 31 I. C. C. 678; 
in the subsequent case of Speigle € Company vs. Southern 
Railway, 34 1. C. C. 448, and in the case of Maley & Wertz 
et al. vs. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, 35 I. C. 
C. 657. The said rules were therein expressly upheld and 
approved by the commission as not being unreasonable nor 
unduly burdensome, and as proper and legitimate require- 
ments designed to protect the integrity of the tariff rate 
which the carrier is legally bound to observe. 


Allowance for Dunnage 

25. The following rule is now generally applied in 
southern territory : 

An allowance of 50 pounds per car will be made to 
cover the weight of standards, strips, and supports used in 
securing lumber on flat, gondola or coal cars, but in no 
ease shall the charge per car be less than for the minimum 
carload weight on lumber. No allowance will be made on 
forest products other than lumber when so loaded. 

The southern lines are strongly opposed to any extension 
whatever of the application of this rule. 

The extension of this allowance to forest products, other 
than lumber, would cost the southern carriers many thou- 
sands of dollars annually. To illustrate: <A careful estimate 
made by the Illinois Central Railroad shows that the exten- 
sion of the dunnage allowance to logs would cost that com- 
pany $8,000 per annum, using as a basis the tonnage of logs 


originated and handled by the southern lines of the Illinois 
Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad alone. 
Logs and forest products other than lumber have been 
handled for many years under the present practices, have 
moved freely and in increasing quantities, and the presump- 
tion is that said practices are reasonable. 

The movement of logs between points in the South con- 
sists principally of shipments for short distances at very 
low net rates—rates much lower than normal, reasonable 
rates on lumber or logs, and there is neither reason nor 
necessity for reducing the rates or revenues on that traffic 
by compelling any dunnage allowance. Shipments of logs do 
not ordinarily come in competition with shipments of lumber 
and there is no unlawful discrimination involved in making 
a dunnage allowance on lumber and denying it on logs or 
other forest products. The reasons which led to the allow- 
ance of dunnage on lumber in tne South did not apply to 
logs or other forest products and there is no reasonable 
necessity for a change in the long established practice by 
further extending the dunnage allowances. 

The southern lines are of the opinion that the allowance 
now made for staking and otherwise securing lumber on flat 
ears was most unwise and unfortunate in that the principie 
of requiring the carload shipper so to load his commodity 
as to insure safe transportation was departed from. The 
Southern Classification does not now provide and has never 
provided for such an allowance on any commodity loaded on 
flat cars. There are important differences in the handling 
of the ordinary movements of logs as compared with the 
usual movements of lumber. Logs usually move for short 
distances to the mills. Further, the weight of the stakes 
required on flat car equipment loaded with logs is materially 
less than 500 pounds, which is the allowance made on 
lumber shipments. Based on actual tests the dunnage used 
on flat car equipment loaded with logs does not weigh on the 
average more than 200 pounds per car. 

The southern carriers direct attention to Rule 27, South- 
ern Classification, reading as follows: 

When required to protect and make secure for ship- 
ment property upon which C. L. ratings are applied, tem- 
porary blocking, racks, standards, strips, stakes or similar 
bracing, dunnage or supports, not constituting a part of 
the car, must be furnished and installed by the shipper 
and at his expense, and the weight included with that of 
the property shipped. 

An analogous principle was recognized in connection with 
the cancellation of dunnage allowances under the Western 
Classification in the commission’s decision in the matter of 
dunnage allowances, 30 I. C. C. 538. 

The rule that where carload rates are applied the shipper 
is required to ioad and unload the car is practically uni- 
versal. It is also recognized that braces, standards, sup- 
ports or other material for properly securing the load must 
be supplied by the owner, and with few exceptions no allow- 
ance is made for the weight of the article to secure the 
load. The equipment supplied by the carriers is of standard 
character, namely, box cars, stock cars, gondolas, flats etce., 
and southern carriers believe they have fulfilled their duty 
under secticn 1 of the act by supplying this standard equip- 
ment, and that if because of the character of the shipment 
it is necessary to supply blocking and staking, or supports 
of any character, the shipper should pay for the transporta- 
tion thereof. The supports or bracing form no permanent 
part of the equipment. 

Conceding that when the carrier is unable to supply a 
standard ear of the character ordered by the shipper, but 
instead furnishes a car of some other character, a proper 
weight allowance might be made for dunnage necessary to 
protect the load, the southern carriers very strongly feel 
that no other allowance for dunnage should be made. No 
aliewance is made for the weight of barrels, boxes or other 
necessary containers used in the transportation of package 
freight. Many articles ordinarily classed as buiky freight 
are secured by strips, on which no allowance is made. Crat- 
ing is used for shipments of handles and similar commodi- 
ties, but no allowance for the weight of the crating is made. 
Machinery loaded on open cars must be protected by skids 
or blocking, without which such articles would not be in 
proper shipping cendition and necessarily no allowance is 
made, it being the lawful right of the carrier to refuse to 
accept for transportation goods which are not in proper 
shipping condition. 

The southern carriers feel that no allowance whatever 
should be made for dunnage on freight of any character and 
rather than extend to shipments of logs and other forest 
products the allowance now made on lumber, that if uni- 
formity must be brought about it should be brought about 
by cancelling the allowance on lumber loaded on open cars. 

24. The present rule of the southern carriers is substan- 
tially uniform on shipments originating on their lines and 
they therefore suggest, as a basis of uniformity, so far as 
they are concerned, the said rule, which is as follows: 

Mixed carloads of two or more wooden articles taking 
different rates: The charge on mixed carload shipments 
of two or more wooden. articles that take different rates 
when shipped separately will be the rate applicable on the 
highest rated article applied to the highest carload mini- 
mum weight on any article contained in the shipment, ex- 
cept that the aggregate charge on basis of the carload rate 
and carload minimum weight for one or more of the 
articles and the less than- carload rate and actual weight 
for the other article or articles, shall not be exceeded. 

25. The southern carriers suggest the following rule 
with respect to the minimum carload weight on shipments 
which, on account of length, require two or more cars: 

The minimum weight on shipments of lumber and 
articles taking lumber rates or differentials higher, which, 
on account of length, require more than one car, will be 
34,000 pounds for the first car and 24,000 pounds per car 
for each additional car. 

As to estimated weights, the scale of estimated weights 
on forest products in Southern Classification reflect the 
actual average results of careful tests conducted over long 
periods in southern territory and the southern lines respect- 
fully suggest that said estimated weights, in the absence of 
actual weights, be continued on shipments from, to or be- 
tween points in their territory. 

26. The answer of the southern lines as to this is cov- 
ered by the ruie specified in answer to Question 24, which 
is in accordance with answers to Questions 4 and 5 of the 
original interrogatories. 

27. The prevailing principle in southern territory is to be 
preferred. 

The southern lines have not undertaken to answer 28, and 

heir answer to No. 29 is “No.” 


Index Included 


In connection with these replies an appendix was in- 
cluded giving a list of articles taking lumber rates and 
percentages higher. This is in its practical substance 
the list which was adopted by a subcommittee of the 








Central Freight Association at the inception of the 
present reclassification movement, but is here repub- 
lished because of its importance. 

APPENDIX 

List 1: Lumber rates will apply on the following wooden 
articles (except when such articles consist of woods ag 
defined under head of woods of value, unless otherwise 
specified), in straight or mixed carloads, minimum weight 
34,000 pounds (except as otherwise specified) viz. : 

Agricultural implement material, rived or split from the 
bolt or log, or rough sawed (but not sawed to shape nor 
turned nor bent). Bark, tan or spent (from woods of any 
kind), minimum weight 24,000 pounds. Billets (rived, split 
or rough sawed). Blocks, rough, match, paving (plain or 
creosoted), or shingle. Bolts (rived, split or rough sawed), 
Chair stock, viz.: Rived or split from bolt or log or rough 
sawed (but not sawed to shape nor bent nor bored nor 
turned). Cooperage stock, viz.: Heading or staves, rived or 
split from the bolt or log, or rough sawed, but not further 
finished. Handle material, viz.: Rived or split from the 
bolt or log, or rough sawed (but not sawed to shape). Lath, 
rough (any kind of wood). Logs (in original form or riven 
or split). Lumber, rough sawed (as from the log), %& of an 
inch and over in thickness. Pickets or lath (fence), rough 
(any kind of wood). Piling, plain or creosoted. Poles, rough 
(such as used as supports for electric power lines, telegraph 
or telephone wires). Poles, rough, hoop or hop (any kind of 
wood). Posts, fence, rough, or rough sawed (any kind of 
wood). Rods, sucker, rough sawed. Sawdust (from wood of 
any kind), minimum weight 24,000 pounds. Shavings (from 
wood of any kind), minimum weight 24,000 pounds. Shingles 
(from wood of any kind). Stakes, rough (any kind of 
wood). Stumps. Timber, hewn or rough sawed. Tow, 
shingle (from wood of any kind), minimum weight 24,000 
pounds. Vehicle material, viz.: Rived or split from the 
bolt or log, or rough sawed (but not sawed to shape). 

Note: Lumber rates, plus 15 percent (subject to rule for 
disposition of fractions), will apply on wooden articles named 
above in List 1, when such articles consist of woods as 
defined under head of woods of value, unless otherwise 
specified, in straight or mixed carloads, minimum weight 
34,000 pounds (except as otherwise specified). 

List 2: Lumber rates, plus 5 percent (subject to rule for 
disposition of fractions), will apply on the following wooden 
articles (except when such articles consist of woods defined 
under head of woods of value, unless otherwise specified), in 
straight or mixed carloads, minimum weight 34,000 pounds 
(except as otherwise specified), viz. : 

Baseboards. Basket bottoms or tops, loose or wired in 
bundles. Bee hive material, loose or in bundles. Box or 
erate shooks-; or box or crate material, wired or not wired, 
with or without cleats attached, loose or in bundles. Box or 
crate and inside carrier material, berry, fruit or vegetable, 
K. D., in racks or packages. Braces, pole (telegraph, tele- 
phone or power line). Brackets, pole (telegraph, telephone 
or power line). Casing, door or window. Casing (steam pipe 
covering). Ceiling (except panel). Cooperage stock, viz.: 
Head linings, heading or staves (slack cooperage), hoops. 
Cores, such as used for carpet, paper or rug winding. Cross 
arms, telegraph or telephone, without pins or brackets. 
Doors, grain. Flooring (except compornd, parquet and wood 
carpet flooring). Frames, door, screen or window, K. D. 
Jambs, door, K. D. Lumber, dressed (on one or more sides), 
1% of an inch and over in thickness. Molding, carpenter's, 
without ornamentation, as from the machine. Pickets or 
lath (fence), dressed (any kind of wood). Posts, fence, 
dressed (any kind of wood). Rollers (without metal bands 
or spindles). Rods, rough turned. Rungs, ladder, rough 
turned but not further finished. Siding. Slats, bed. Stakes, 
dressed (any kind of wood). Steps, pole. Wainscoting. 

Nore: Lumber rates, plus 20 percent (subject to rule 
for disposition of fractions), will apply on wooden articles 
named above in List 2, when such articles consist of woods 
defined under head of woods of value, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, in straight or mixed carloads, minimum weight 34,000 
pounds (except as otherwise specified). 

List 3. Lumber rates, plus 10 percent (subject to rule 
for disposition of fractions), will apply on the following 
wooden articles (except when such articles consist of woods 
defined under head of woods of value, unless otherwise speci- 
fied), in straight or mixed carloads, minimum weight ,.34,000 
pounds (except as otherwise specified), viz. : 

Agricultural implement material, viz.: Rough sawed to 
shape or bent to shape, but not bored, tenoned, turned nor 
mortised. Handle material, viz.: Sawed to shape or bent 
to shape, but not further finished than rough shapes. 
Vehicle material, viz.: Rough sawed to shape or bent to 
shape, but not bored, tenoned, turned nor mortised. 

Notr: Lumber rates, plus 25 percent (subject to rule for 
disposition of fractions), will apply on wooden articles 
named above in List 3, when such articles consist of woods 
defined under head of woods of value, unless otherwise 
specified, in straight or mixed carloads, minimum weight 
34,000 pounds (except as otherwise specified). 

List 4: Lumber rates, plus 20 percent (subject to rule 
for disposition of fractions), will apply on the following 
wooden articles (except when such articles consist of woods 
defined under head of woods of value, unless otherwise 
specified), in straight or mixed carloads, minimum weight 
34,000 pounds (except as otherwise specified), viz. : 

Agricultural implement material, bored, tenoned, turned or 
mortised, but not further finished than rough shaped. As- 
tragals. Beads, angle or corner. Blocks, base, corner, head 
and plinth. Blocks, shuttle. Brackets, cornice. Chair stock, 
viz.: Bent, bored, turned to shape or sawed to shape, but 
not further finished than rough shapes. Cooperage stock, 
viz.: Heading or staves (tight cooperage), in bundles oF 
shooks. Cot frame material, unfinished. Cresting. Handle 
material, viz.: Turned to shape, but not further finished 
than rough shapes. Mattress frame material, unfinished. 
Paneling (except built-up or compound). Pins, insulator. 
Poles, tent and curtain, turned, but not further finished. 
Rods, sucker, turned, but not further finished. Rods, turned, 
but not further finished. Vehicle material, viz.: Bored, 
club turned, tenoned, turned or mortised, but not further 
finished than reugh shapes. 

Note: Lumber rates, plus 40 percent (subject to rule for 
disposition of fractions), will apply on wooden articles 
named. above in List 4, when such articles consist of woods 
defined under head of woods of value, unless otherwise 
specified, in straight or mixed carloads, minimum weight 
34,000 pounds (except as otherwise specified). 

Woops oF VALUE: Boxwood, cedar, cherry, cocobolo, 
ebony, granadilla, ironwood, lancewood, lignum vite, mahog- 
any, rosewood, sandalwood, satinwood, teakwood, vermilion, 
walnut. 


Mixed Carloads of Two or More Wooden Articles Taking 
Different Rates 

The charge on mixed carload shipments of two or more 

wooden articles that take different rates when shipped 
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separately, will be the rate applicable on the highest rated 


article applied to the highest carload minimum weight on 
any article contained in the shipment, except that the 
aggregate charge on basis of the carload rate and carloxwd 
minimum weight for one or more of the articles and the less 
than carload rate aud actual weight for the other article or 


articles, shall not be exceeded. 
Disposition of Fractions 

Tn constructing rates on articles taking a percentage 
higher than lumber rates, the following rule will be observed, 
subject to-a minimum advance of % cent per 100 pounds, 
viz. : 
Vractions less than 144 will be omitted. 
Fractions 4 and over, and less than %, will be made 4. 

Fractions % and over will be advanced to 1 cent. 

Maximum Rates 

In constructing rates on articles taking a percentage 
higher than lumber rates, class rates are to be observed .as 
maxima. 


Thursday Evening Session 


The Thursday evening session was given over to a 
discussion on the subject of milling in transit, the wit- 
nesses being George Strable, of the Strable Lumber & 
Salt Company, of Saginaw, Mich.; R. L. Tuttle, traf- 
fic manager for the Nichols & Cox Lumber Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; T. M. Ralston, sales manager for 
William Horner, of Reed City, Mich.; M. C. Lewis, 
general agent of the Michigan Central Railroad, Bay 
City, Mich., and Mr. Crosland. The testimony of Mr. 
Crosland Thursday evening was confined almost en- 
tirely to the subject of milling in transit. The testi- 
mony of the other witnesses mentioned was offered in 
defense of the milling in transit privilege and was 
chiefly to the point that milling in transit rules should 
be governed entirely by local condition and that such 
a privilege is necessary. The testimony of Mr. Cros- 
land was more in the way of explanation of how the 
milling in transit privilege works out in territory 
served by the southern lines. He stated a difference 
of conditions in different territories must be given ex- 
pression and he thought that if some simple policy 
could be worked out relative to the milling in transit 
privilege, it would be for the general good. However, 
he did not believe that uniformity was entirely prac- 
tical in this matter on account of the varying condi- 


tions that exist in different territories; in other words, 
his testimony was to the point that milling in transit 
privilege is governed entirely by local conditions. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The only witness Friday morning was Mr. Crosland, 
and the entire time of the session was taken up to 
cross-examination. He was a target from all sides 
and perhaps no other witness in the entire hearing un- 
derwent such a fire of questions as he did. He was 
questioned at length upon the classification of veneers 
and he made the statement that in his estimation 
values alone would exclude veneers from the lumber 
list and that there was no more reason for grouping 
veneer with lumber than paper with lumber, although 
he thought that veneers should take a reasonable rate. 
The stand in this matter was promptly met by rep- 
resentatives of the veneer interests, who in this pro- 
ceeding have maintained that veneers on account of 
offering no more of a traffic problem than lumber and 
being no more susceptible to damage, should move at 
no higher classification. Mr. Crosland, who was chair- 
man of the committee that prepared the report which 
brewed so much trouble, stated that lumber rates are 
fixed entirely by competition and the movement of the 
product. When asked if the report in reality was an 
attempt upon the part of the carriers it represented to 
seek an increase in revenue on the movement of lum- 
ber and lumber products, in case the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission should decide upon reclassification, 
he denied the insinuation as being entirely false. He 
stated that the stand with the Southern and Central 
Freight Association carriers was that classification of 
lumber and lumber products should be made according 
to the degree of manufacture and that what is meant 
by manufacture is any article that is manufactured be- 
yond the material which is the base. In grouping the 
different products, he placed stress on the service the 
carrier affords the shipper in the transportation of 
various products related to lumber. 


Friday Afternoon Session 


The cross-examination of Mr. Crosland continued into 
Friday afternoon. On a question from Examiner 


Hines, of the commission, relative to some answers 
he had made, which in the mind of Mr. Hines had 
taken on an angle of inconsistency, Mr. Crosland 
replied that though the value of an article did not 
have anything to do in the making of a rate he 
meant in mentioning the subject of values that the 
committee did not produce its suggestions from the 
standpoint of value, but that it did give greater 
weight to the stage of value of lumber and related 
products in making the suggestive groups. At this 
point Attorney Charles J. Rixey jr., who had led the 
direct examination of the witness, asked Mr. Crosland 
if the committee did not fully recognize that the list 
it had suggested would not be excepted to in many in- 
stances and he replied in the affirmative. ‘‘Is it pos- 
sible that you might have misinterpreted the commis- 
sion’s thought as expressed in the Eastern Wheel Com- 
pany case?’’ asked Mr. Rixey. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ replied the 
witness. ‘‘You tried in good faith, did you not, to 
make a suggestive classification,’’ was the further 
question. ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ replied the witness. ‘‘And 
it was not done with the prime motive to increase the 
carriers’ revenue?’’ ‘‘No, sir, absolutely not,’’ re- 
plied the attorney’s witness. 

Other witnesses of Friday afternoon were R. M. 
Collyer, of New York, chairman of the official classi- 
fication committee, and E. R. Oliver, of Washington, 
D. C., assistant freight agent of the Southern Rail- 
way. The testimony of Mr. Collyer was brief, explain- 
ing the position of the carriers in the official classifica- 
tion territory and was in the main to the point that the 
present rate treatment had grown up after long years 
of traffic and that the rate was not desirable. The 
testimony of Mr. Oliver consisted primarily of answers 
to traffic problems as regarding his own line. He 
stated that in his opinion it was not possible to apply 
a uniform list of classification affecting all producing 
fields, in all parts of the country. When asked about 
the position of his line on the question of differen- 
tiating on rough and dressed lumber he stated that as 
a result of the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Eastern Wheel Company case the 
carrier which he represented thought that there was 


(Concluded on Page 60.) 








LUMBER SALESMANSHIP 


A Department Dealing With Lumber Sales 


Problems 








A traveling representative of one of the large south- 
western lumber producing companies propounds the fol- 
lowing question: 

A offers B $13 a thousand for a car of a certain kind of 
stock; B says he will call up his house and see if they wili 
let him accept the order, and if so will call A within one 
hour. The hour passes and C comes in and A tells C of the 
offer he made B. C says the hour is passed and B undoubt- 
edly does not want the order, but “I will take it at $14 
a thousand.” A says, “It looks as if B doesn’t want the 
order and I wiil let you have it at $14.” C writes, up the 
order, A signs it and C starts to leave.the office when B 
calls on the telephone and says, “I will take the order at 
$13 a thousand and ship it right out.” Should A be per- 
mitted to cancel the order that he had just given to C? 


This query raises a number of interesting points that 
are purely incidental to the main question whether or 
not a dealer has a right to cancel an order which he has 
given because subsequently he finds he can buy the same 
stock for less money. 

Probably most salesmen. will answer that question in 
the negative. 

The question arises whether C intended to and did, in 
fact, take an unfair advantage of his competitor by 
crowding the issue and getting A to hand him the order 
at $14 when he really expected that B would report to 
the prospective buyer ‘and hoped to get away with the 
order before B was heard from. 

Then again one might speculate indefinitely on the 
question whether this is really salesmanship where a cut 
Price is practically the only consideration. If C got the 
order on the strength of his superior stock or by the use 
of some other valid argument he is perhaps entitled to 
More sympathy in the situation than if he merely ac- 
quired it because the buyer thought B was not going to 
accept it at a lower price. 

_ This subject is open for discussion and all who are 
interested are invited to participate. 

The shortest contribution received thus far in the 
Salesmanship Contest comes from Maurice C. Burton, of 
the ©. D. Burton Lumber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
It oveupies very little space on a very large sheet of 
Paper and is as follows: 

‘(TELL THE TRUTH.’’ 


M:. Burton’s contribution does not leave room for 
mucl diseussion and most salesmen will agree that he has 
laid ‘own one of the fundamentals of salesmanship and 
has ‘ouched on a point where unfortuna*ely too many 
Salesen are inclined to err a little. Some time it may 
be worth while to take up the discussion of what consti- 
tutes the truth and to consider the results that accrue 
When the salesman draws on his imagination too exten- 
Sivel:. It may be pointed out, however, that a man might 
be a splendid exemplification of the policy of truth tell- 
ing snd a hopeless failure as a lumber salesman. One 
Can toll the truth and temper it with diplomacy and 
again one can tell the plain truth and make a host of men 
enem es who ought to be friends. 


‘*Salesmanship as I See It’’ 
Nearly every salesman on the road is interested in 





PRIZES FOR BEST LETTERS OFFERED 


To stimulate interest and discussion the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has offered prizes 
totalling $100 for the best letters received on 
any phase of the subject of salesmanship. This 
contest is open to anyone who is interested in 
the selling of lumber, sash, doors etc., and the 
letters may be as long or as short as each writer 
chooses. 

The prize awards will be as follows: 

For the best letter........ oo $25 
For the second best letter...... $15 
For the third best letter........ $10 
For the next ten best, each.....$ 5 

Letters for this department should be ad- 
dressed to the Salesmen’s Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 











» 
knowing what his sales manager thinks a salesman ought 
to be and do; consequently the views of sales managers 
have more than passing interest. For example, the fol- 
lowing: 
HyDeE PARK, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

It has been said that a salesman is born and not made. 
Well, they are all born, all right, but I can not agree with 
the remainder of it, for I am a great believer in these prin- 
ciples; that is, set your mind to working in the right direc 
tion; be sure that you know a great deal depends on your 
success ; study the requirements of each and every individual 
separately and not collectively; make up your mind to ac- 
complish a set purpose, Will you do it? I say you will. 

Again the word sale appears large to the majority of the 
boys. That is a secondary consideration to the most impor- 
tant factor in the selling game. I would rather know what 
the actual conditions are in which my prospect is established, 
such as building permits; what will the structure cénsist 
of? Do I carry such a line? Then see the trade and talk 
about it. Show the customer that the town in which he ts 
doing business is alive; that something is doing. Don’t think 
of asking ‘‘How is business?” Tell him his business must 
be mighty pleasing from the looks of certain activities in his 
good old. town. He will then krow you not only believe he 
has a share of this business—that you are thinking of his 
interest—but also that you have looked over his “home town” 
and found it a live wire. 

Don’t try to force a sale. It is one of the poorest things 
the “boys” can do, and if it is found out by the “house” 
that order is not appreciated nearly so much as the one 
taken from the man who needs the goods and will pay the 
price which will insure a satisfied customer when the goods 
are received. The one that goes after business through the 
channel of sympathy may get by with it for a while, but I 
like to see my salesmen the wideawake kind that can create 
a demand for what they have to sell. ' 

I like a good mixer (not one that is an expert, however, 
at this in certain lines), but the one that studies the best 


interest of his patrons; that can gain their confidence; that 
can act with them as the missing link in a solution, so that 
when they do get together advice and suggestions are ex- 
changed, appreciated and carried into execution. That 
policy, I find, is a business getter. 

The line of talk that 1s appreciated by the buyer comes 
from the man who has really made him feel good after buying 
his product. T'oo much can often be:said about your goods 
before a sale is made. I believe it is best first to get the 
buyer interested on the subject, get the order, for if ever 
a customer gets “cold feet’ it is just after buying. Then it 
is that a few of the best points about your goods should be 
spoken of—that is the last thing he will remember—and 
then it is up to you to see that what he receives comes up to 
the specification. 

Don’t try to do all the talking, trying to prove this, that 
and the other thing. Let him have a chance, for often he 
knows from experience that what you are trying to prove to 
him is a miserable failure. It does not take the salesman any 
length of time to see what is meeting with the buyer's ap- 
proval in the line of talk and if you make a few notes as 
you go along so that you will not offend the second trip 
this will help your order blank, 

I appreciate wit and a good joke, but there is one out of 
a hundred that can tell a joke right, for a joke half told or 
partly forgotten is certainly not a business getter. 

I have often noticed when calling on some of my trade 
that the buyer was out of humor, that his interviews in the 
morning were short and snappy. I did not believe in my 
mind that his want list was checked off, so I have drifted 
out of his office and about noon have called him over the 
*phone and insisted that he accompany me to lunch. Is 
there one out of ten that won't eat? I would not talk 
business during the meal, but I would see that what he 
ordered was first-class and to his liking. After that lunch 
we sat down, smoked, talked business. This will certainly 
get business. 

One could write on this subject for hours, but I drift 
back to the following for actual results in salesmanship: 
Confidence in your own ability; study the demands or re- 
quirements ; don’t force a sale, but know what he needs; ful- 
fillment of all promises: appreciation of confidence placed in 
you. THE MIDLAND LUMBER COMPANY, 

M. C, Brandeburg, Sales Manager. 


Believes in Honor of the Calling 


Here is a letter from a man who believes in the honor 
of his own calling and who after fourteen years on the 
road offers a few practical suggestions: 

JACKSON, MISS. 

My experience selling lumber on the road is nearing the 
fourteenth year. I find as a rule that the lumber salesman 
thinks he has a hard job, but if he would just stop and think 
he would know that he has the high class in rank, if not in 
salesmanship. A salesman must be polite and affable. Some 
I think are fresh and “know it all.’’ That is the kind. that 
come and go. Such a “salesman” can’t sell a car on equal 
footing. In going into a buyer's office you must be a judge 
of human nature and you must act quickly. You may make 
a hit or you may miss. If you hit it right you have made 
a good customer or get the preference on his business. As | 
said before, a salesman must be courteous and polite. But 
he may be a Chesterfield in his manner, and it takes the price 
to get the business. To make it sound better a salesmar 
should never say “I am. working for,’ he should say “I am 
working with,” so the salesman and the sales department 
should be one. F. S. CouncaL, 
Salesman for Natalbany Lumber Company (Ltd.), Ham- 

mond, La. 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL | 


Most Important Matters Are Put Over Until Fall Meeting, as Torrid Weather Holds Attendance Down — Committee 
Report Revises Production Estimate — Officers Are Chosen 


Detroit, Micu., July 26.—Torrid weather in the 
City of the Straits today made it too uncomfortable 
for the consideration ‘of ‘‘red hot’’ association ques- 
tions, so the annual meeting of the Michigan Hara- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association witnessed the post- 
ponement of matters of the most important nature 
until the chill of the fall makes a big change from 
prevailing temperatures. Evidently most of the mem- 
bers were seated at cool spots along some Wolverine 
brook, Izaak Walton style, or taking a dip in cool 
waters, because they were not at the meeting, the 
attendance being rather light. Consequently the things 
left undone will be considered at the fall meeting. 
One of the important matters to go over was the ques- 
tion whether the Michigan manufacturers of hard- 
woods, who are members of the association, would 
favor joining the Wisconsin and southern manufac- 
turers in a movement to create rules of their own for 
the inspection of hardwoods, or remain loyal to the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. The fact 
that the hardwood manufacturers did not succeed in 
their attempt at the recent meeting of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association to gain a change in 
the rules has made it a mooted question with the 
manufacturers whether they should continue to have 
their product inspected under the rules of the associa- 
tion or form a separate organization and create new 
rules that would conform more fully with their inspec- 
tion requirements. The subject did come up for dis- 
cussion at the meeting today, but on account of the 
absence of so many members it was felt that the entire 
subject should go over until later. Secretary Knox 
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was instructed to communicate with each member of 
the association, asking for an expression as to what 
attitude the association should take. 


New Officers Are Chosen 


It being the annual meeting of the association an 
election of officers was held and’ W. ©. Hull, of Tra- 
verse City, was chosen-to succeed Charles T. Mitchell, 
of Cadillac, as president of the organization. T. W. 
Hanson, of Grayling, was made first vice president and 
Oscar L. Larsen, of Manistee, Mich., second vice presi- 
dent. H. Ballou, of Cadillac, was again named treas- 
urer, W. L. Saunders, of Cadillac; J. C. Ross, of Bay 
City, and G. von Platen, of Grand Rapids, were named 
as members of the executive board. E. G. Carey, of 
Harbor Springs, and L. M. Richardson, of Roco, were 
named directors to succeed Charles T. Mitchell, of 
Cadillac, and R. J. Clark, of Sault St. Marie. At the 
adjournment of the regular meeting the board of 
directors met and just as a matter of course re- 
elected J. C. Knox as secretary of the association. 

On account of the exceedingly warm weather the 
meeting at the Statler Hotel was taken up earlier in 
the afternoon than usual, in order to dispose of what 
matters the association had in hand that an earlier 
adjournment could be had, to allow the members to 
have the afternoon to spend in ways of their own 
choosing. After President Mitchell had ealled for 
the roll call the minutes of the spring meeting were 
read by Secretary Knox and approved. 


Report of Secretary Knox 


The report of Treasurer Ballou was read by Secre- 
tary Knox and this report showed the association to 
be in good financial standing. Secretary Knox then 
read his report covering the work of the association 
since the spring meeting, and in beginning it he called 
attention to the fact that it was just ten years ago 
this month that the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association was organized at Ottawa Beach. In look- 
ing over the present membership Secretary Knox 








stated he found just twenty-five of the charter mem- 
bers still active in the work of the association, while 
some of the valued friends and members had passed 
to their reward, among them being J. E, Defebaugh, 
H. H. Gibson, Edward Fitzgerald, H. A. Batchelon, 
Fred C. Diggins, William W. Mitchell and D. M. 
Kneeland. He said that he believed that the associa- 
tion had well accomplished the objects for which :t 
had been organized and had been ‘a valuable source 
of information and aid in bettering the conditions of 
the manufacturing lumbermen. The report read: 


At one time Michigan lee the States in the production of 
white pine. ‘This time of supremacy has passed and a com- 
paratively small amount of white pine is produced today. 
Michigan, however, still leads the States in the production 
of maple and beech and also produces a large amount of 
hemlock. Our stock list for July 1, 1916, shows a much 
better condition of stocks than that of one year ago and 
our markets condition committee will give you special in- 
formation as to both stocks and values compared with those 
of a year ago. We were especially fortunate in having 
a stock report from every member of the association July 1, 
1915, but this year we were not so fortunate as we are 
short reports from thre? members having stocks. 

It is very discouraging to the secretary, after having 
made every effort to obtain figures from members of the 
association, to receive a Jetter reading as follows: ‘‘We have 
been unable to get our figures to you and therefore trust 
that you will be able to compile your records for July with- 
out our figures.’ <A iittle extra effort on the part of this 
member would have gotten the information to us and made 
our report more valuable. 


Since July 1 of last year the report stated the 
Hunter & Love Lumber Company, the South Shore 
Cedar Company, Brewster Loud and W. H. Murner 
were added to the membership and since that date 
there have been cut out the Cartier-Holland Lumber 
Company, the Dennis Salt & Lumber Company, the 
Peninsula Bark & Lumber Company, Smith & Hull 
Company, and the Areadia Lumber Company. 

The assessments for the year have netted the asso- 
ciation as follows, according to the report of Secre- 
tary Knox: Hardwood shipped October 1, 1914, to 
October 1, 1915, $5,475.88; special assessment on hem- 
lock produced for the year, 1915, $1,576.85. This 
left three small amounts still due. The forest fire 
protective department assessment at 314 cents per 
acre netted $5,252.74, with one assessment due. ‘‘Up 
‘o one year ago our regular assessment of two cents 
per thousand feet on hardwoods shipped has furnished 
us sufficient funds to carry on the work of the associ- 
ation, but last year we found it necessary to make a 
special assessment on hemlock in order to raise the 
necessary funds for the added expenditures, which 
are largely due to special work carried on through the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association,’’ con- 
tinued the report. ‘‘This is not the time we make 
provision for our assessment, but I am calling your 
attention to this matter to show you that the regular 
assessment on hardwoods actually shipped at two cents 
per thousand feet will not care for the entire expense 
of the association, based on last year’s expenditures.’’ 


Grading Rule Situation 


Secretary Knox then called attention to the inspec- 
tion and grading rule situation, as an outgrowth of 
the recent rejection of the report of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, stating that the report 
of the grading rules committee would cover the situa- 
tion. He mentioned that the members of the grading 
rules committee had met with members of the bureau 
of grades of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and also with representatives 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States and that the report of the grading rules 
committee would ask for instructions as to furéher 
action. He said the time was opportune for united 
action on the part of the manufacturers of hardwood 
lumber. 


Rate Classification Case 


Touching upon the work of the forest fire protective 
department the report stated that the department had 
rendered sufficient service during the year in patrol- 
ing timberlands south of the straits and that this 
work would be covered in the report of Chief Fire 
Warden Morford. The report then touched upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s investigation in 
Chicago, which started on July 10 and was presided 
over by Commissioner B. H. Meyer. The fact was 
mentioned that at the hearing, which is now closed, 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
was represented by Judge William A. Wimbish, of 
Atlanta, Ga., who handled the case for some of the 
affiliated associations of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. At this hearing Charles R. 
Abbott, of the Cummer-Diggins Company, of Cadillac, 
and Secretary Knox were witnesses. ‘‘It is the gen- 
eral impression of the railroad representatives and 
shippers that no radical changes would be made from 
the present classification, although there undoubtedly 
would be some changes in order to make the elassifica- 
tion more uniform,’’ read part of the report relative 
to the probable outcome of the hearing. 

Before Secretary Knox closed he ealled attention 
to the annual election of officers and directors and 
commended those who had served so faithfully and 
efficiently in aiding him in carrying on the work of 
the association in the last two years. 


Forest Fire Department 


The report of the forest fire committee and Chief 
Fire Warden Morford was read by Secretary Knox, in 
the absence of Chairman F,. L. Michelson, of the 
committee. This report stated that the patrol system 
got its start on May 1 but that the constant rains in 
April had delayed active work on the range. This 
delay, however, had proved a satisfying saving to the 
department. May and June had been nearly as favor- 
able and the patrol officers had used their time in per- 
fecting township organization and preparing for the dry 
period. The report then mentioned that within the last 
three weeks very little rain had fallen and many fires 
were now burning. However, the wardens were in close 
touch with the situation. and although the dry period was 
expected to extend into the fall, it was believed that 
forest fires will be well controlled. From May 1 to 
July 15, fifty-seven fires had occurred, burning over 
4,216 acres. The report included a division of the 
different causes of these fifty-seven fires, the railroads 
leading in the list, with twenty-five. However, the 
report said that this was not a fair basis for com- 
parison of the percentages, because most of the railroad 
fires had been grass fires. 

The report of the work of the forest fire depart- 
ment was followed by the report of the market condi- 
tions committee, which was read by its chairman, W. C. 
Hull. The report began by stating that July and 
August naturally recorded a slight lull in lumber sales, 
but so far as could be ascertained all the hardwood 
lumber using industries are active and enjoying a 
prosperous business, but are now mostly consuming 
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stocks produced late in 1915 or early in 1916, and un- 
doubtedly would find it necessary to replenish within 
the next sixty days. Members should not expect just 
at this time to be déing the rushing business that they 
were doing three months ago, the report read. ‘‘A 
eareful study of the secretary’s stock reports will 
show you there is no cause whatever for alarm—stocks 
are below normal and on. account of scarcity of labor, 
particularly in the woods and also at the mills, over- 
production is impossible,’’? Mr. Hull read. ; 

The following figures were then given relative to 
hardwood production of the association: 


Actual production for 1915............. . . .354,000,000 feet 
Estimated production for 1915....... sseescaes 360,000,000 feet 
Estimated production for 1916 (made Janu- 

eS) aes sine aisles asiste oe are 440,000,000 feet 
Revised estimated production for 1916 (made 

PA USE ED Re See tor ricer 421,000,000 feet 


The report continued: 


No doubt the actual production for 1916 will fall below 
the estimates made earlier in the year, for many manutac- 
turers report a decrease in production on account of the 
scarcity of labor and of wages being 25 percent higher than 
normal during April, May and June, and as much as 50 per- 
cent higher at the present time. Despite this increase 10 
production over last year, we have on hand unsold only 109,- 
000,000 feet as against 172,000,000 feet a year ago, which is 
ample evidence, if any is neded to prove that we have been 
enjoying an unusually prosperity. Of this 109,000,000 feet, 
50,000,000 feet is No. C and B and 59,000,000 feet No. 3, 

The stock list shows all high grade hardwoods well sold 
up and many items oversold. Grades used for flooring are 
also pretty well exhausted both on rail and water. es 

An inspection of reports of actual sales show they follow 
prices recommended at our last meeting very closel y es 

A slight weakness is shown in prices of No. 3 C, particu: 
larly on water shipments, and your committee has searched 
for the cause and has been obiiged to attribute it to a weak 
spine on the part of the manufacturers. Fifty-nine million 
feet on hand unsold at this time of the year is not too muc”. 
Railroads are particularly active in placing long time = 
tracts for ties in all sections of the country and for all 
the different varieties of wood; box factories have bene using 
more of it than usual and there is no indication that No. » ' 
will be in oversupply at close of navigation. The Chicago 
market in particular has held off Jong enough to secure 
some concessions on No. 3 C to which it is not entitled, 
based on the laws of supply and demand; and the same 
firmness on our part would have caused all these culls to 
be moved at prices recommended at our last meeting. 5° 
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“our hats off to them,” but let us see to it that in another 
year they do the “lid lifting,” in order that they may 
have a more proper and abiding respect for us. 

We are pleased to note that nothing has been “put over” 
on the rail shippers on this highly necessary item of No. 3 C 
but that prices have been ruling firm. 


The report continued to state that association mem- 
bers had on hand only 71,000,000 feet of hemlock as 
against 133,000,000 feet a year ago, but that the mar- 
ket condition of this item can not be considered as 
entirely satisfactory. He mentioned that some weeks 
ago overproduction in yellow pine appeared and that 
a break in the yellow pine piece stuff price naturally 
had reacted against hemlock in certain markets. The 
yellow pine overproduction was speedily corrected, 
however, and better conditions are looked for. 

It was pointed out that there is a question whether 
or not the members are paying too much attention to 
the fact that hemlock stocks are light and not enough 
to the inroads that yellow pine is making on the trade. 
The report concluded with some remarks relative to 
the hemlock situation as regarding water shipments: 
‘To sum up, we think all signs indicate that market 
conditions have been highly satisfactory since our 
last meeting, and that they are so at the present time, 
and we can see no reason why they should not con- 
tinue so.’’ 


Report of Grading Rules Committee 


In the absence of W. L. Saunders, chairman of the 
grading rules committee, the report of the grading 
rules committee was read by H. Ballou. The entire 
report was devoted to the grading rules situation as 
it concerns the association as a result of the refusal 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association at its 
recent meeting to change the grading rules, and it 
asked for an expression of opinions from the mem- 
bers to guide the committee in making a report. It 
mentioned the fact that on July 11 there was held in 
Chicago a conference in which were present represent- 
atives of the southern, Michigan and Wisconsin hard- 
wood manufacturers, as well as some of the members 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
It was the consensus of that meeting that nothing 
should be done relative to the unification of hardwood 
grading rules in the manner desired by the manufac- 
turers until the manufacturers held further confer- 
ences and attempts are made to bring about satisfac- 


tory adjustments of the existing conditions. It was 
pointed out that the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association would hold its convention 
this week and that any conference it arranged would 
likely come after that meeting. 


Action Is Delayed 


A brief discussion was held among those present rela- 
tive to what the Michigan association should do, but 
the conclusion was reached that not enough members 
were present to consider the matter finally and that 
Secretary Knox should write every member of the asso- 
ciation, asking for an expression upon the subject. 
However, the consensus among those present seemed 
to be that the Michigan association would be willing 
to give the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
another chance in the hope that the next year the 
wishes of the manufacturers relative to desired changes 
in the grading rules would be gratified. It was pointed 
out that if any break did occur it would require three 
or four years for a new organization, composed of 
manufacturers, to get established firmly and to accom- 
plish such results as it would like to accomplish. Some 
suggestions as to what changes might be desirable were 
made and these were simply passed on to the grading 
rules committee for consideration. The consensus was 
that the grading rules committee was fully competent 
to handle the matter satisfactory to the membership. 
One of the suggestions offered for consideration to 
the grading rules committee was the naming of a new 
select grade which would have firsts and seconds on 
one face and No. 1 common on the other. Still an- 
other grade was suggested, the grade to consist of No, 
1 or No. 2 on one face, with a high line of No. 3 on 
the opposite face. Another suggestion was that there 
be a change in the rule governing the grading of No. 2 
common basswood, soft elm and maple. Remarks rela- 
tive to changes in grading rules were simply offered 
as suggestions to the grading rules committee and 
were meant in no other way. One view expressed 
was that the reason for the manufacturers losing out 
at the recent meeting of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association was that they were not out in full 
force. 

Ball Game and Races Attract 


At the conclusion of the discussion the nominating 


committee retired and brought in a report which was 





adopted, naming the new officers. Following luncheon 
the members scattered, most of them dividing their 
time either at the ball game between the Senators and 
the Tigers, or the Grand Circuit horse races, which 
had as a feature the ‘‘Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ ’’ $10,000 purse event. The ‘‘ Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ ’’ as most lovers of the sport of kings 
know, is one of the big events each year. 





WAR ENHANCES VALUE OF BY-PRODUCTS 


NEw York, July 25.—Hemlock bark, a by product of 
the lumber industry in which the majority of the lum- 
ber manufacturers of the eastern states are interested, 
and oak bark, a by product which interests lumbermen 
in many other sections of the country as well, have in- 
creased in value enormously because of the war. If 
lumber operators will study their market carefully it is 
believed that they can increase their profits materially by 
taking advantage of this fact. 

A specific instance of how the war has conferred new 
values on certain equities representing such stocks of raw 
material is that of the Central Leather Corporation, which 
has a big equity for its common stock in its ownership of 
hemlock and oak forests. This company has a total of 
at least 1,336,000 tons of growing hemlock and oak 
bark in its different woodland reservations. The price 
of bark has been climbing steadily since the war started, 
and within a week sales of bark for as much as $13 a 
ton have been made. On this basis, the 1,336,000 tons 
which Central Leather owns are worth $17,378,000, or 
$44 per share on the common stock. In other words, 
with $13 per ton offered for hemlock and oak bark in 
quantities, there is an equity for the common stock in 
this big tonnage, said to be the largest under one owner- 
ship in the country, of within $10 a share of the present 
selling price of Central Leather common. It is gsti- 
mated that the war has added about $4,000,000 to the 
value of the hemlock and oak bark holdings of the com- 
pany, since $9.50 a cord was the best price offered during 
the first half of 1914. 

BAILII LI LI I I IF 
THE LARGER railroads east of Chicago have agreed to 


deliver to the western railroads 20 percent more box cars 
than they receive from the western roads. 








The Use of Southern Yellow Pine and Douglas 
Fir in Mill Construction Type of Buildings 


[By Robert Seth Lindstrom, Architect] 





PART XIII 
Steel and Iron in Mill Construction 


Where wood floors and joist are used in the construc- 
tion it is more desirable from a point of safety from fire 
to use wood girders and wood columns than to use either 
iron or steel for the girders and columns. The steel will 
warp and twist when exposed to heat in case of fire and 
therefore will wreck the building in considerably less 
time than it will take to burn wooden girders and wooden 
posts to the breaking point. Cast iron columns also fail 
in a fire sooner than wood posts. With the use of south- 
ern yellow pine or Douglas fir for the girders and posts 
where heavy floor loadings are required it is sometimes 
necessary in high buildings to introduce steel girders and 
steel columns for the lower stories. Therefore when it 
becomes necessary to introduce steel for girders and col- 
umns it becomes necessary to fireproof the steel portions 
of the construction. 


Fireproofing Steel and Iron 


Absolute fireproofing of steel and iron is hardly war- 
ranted in a mill-constructed type of building where the 
larger part of the construction is wood, especially in an 
unsprinklered building. But in a sprinklered building the 
steel and iron ean be fireproofed so that the insurance 
companies will accept the risk at the same rate as if wood 
girders and columns were used. The best protection for 
steel ‘girders and columns in mill-constructed buildings is 
metal lath and hard plaster similar to the 2-inch solid 
plaster partition. The steel girders are furred with steel 
channels and covered with wire lath, then plastered three 
coats to a final thickness of two inches. This method of 
fireproofing forms a protection to the steel and with the 
air space back of the plaster it forms a better fireproofing 
than either tile or concrete due to a continuous covering 
Without joints. (See Fig. 22.) 

Drying Out the Building 


During the construction of the building the lumber 
usually has been exposed to both wet and dry weather and 
to considerable dampness from wet materials used in the 
building, such as mortar and plaster. Therefore it be- 
Comes necessary to start a process of seasoning the lum- 
ber in place by drying out the building. The wrong 
Method to pursue in drying out the building, but one 
that is frequently followed, is to close the windows and 








turn on the steam, which simply dries the air in the build- 
ing and forces the dampness in the lumber to the inside 
of it. The proper method is to leave the windows open 
in dry weather and create a current of air through the 
building, which will draw the moisture out of the lumber. 

If the building is heated the steam should be turned on 
in damp and wet weather but the windows should be 
opened sufficiently to create a current of air through the 
building. After the building is occupied and the steam is 
on the windows are generally kept closed to save the 
heat; therefore some method of moistening the air is 
necessary to prevent the lumber from seasoning too 
quickly and thereby checking and warping. 

There are several kinds of air moisteners on the market 
so constructed that they can be attached to the radiation. 
A recommended type is in the shape of a flat galvanized 
iron can which is filled with water and from which is 
suspended a burlap curtain that has its lower end sub- 
merged into the water while the upper part is exposed to 
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the heat radiating from the radiator. Thus the burlap 
is kept moist, at the same time moistening the dry heat 
from the radiator before it rises into the room. This 
system of moistening the heat creates an air condition 
that results in the natural seasoning of the lumber used. 


Tightening of Bolts 


After the building is occupied and the lumber becomes 
seasoned there is a certain amount of shrinkage.’ The 
bolts and lag screws used in the construction of the 
building when the lumber was in a green state have be- 
come loose by the seasoning and shrinkage of the lumber. 
Therefore to maintain the rigidity of the structure the 
bolts used for double girders, also the lag screws used for 
anchoring column caps, should be examined and if found 
loose should be made tight. This inspection of bolts and 
lag screws should be done at least every six months until 
the lumber has become thoroughly seasoned; that is to 
say, to that period when shrinkage ceases. 


Painting of Wood Construction 
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WIRE CLOTH LATH AND 
SOLID PLASTER. 
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TEEL CHANNEL FURRING 


While painting of the wood gives 
protection and serves to preserve the 
wood, the main object of painting the 
wood is looks, cleanliness and distribu- 
tion of light. The best time to paint 
the wood is after the drying out of 
the building and after all the loose 


PAPER. 


ede qe TRING bolts have been tightened. 

rs " ra), \ FASTEHED Before applying the paint all wood 
RA‘ Nl TO LAMINATIONS surfaces should be carefully examined 
ef “TCE .... i for season checks and shrinkage that 
e : Gl ER. : would reduce the strength of the lum- 


ber. If all the lumber is found in a 
good state then dust and dirt should 
be removed and all cracks should be 
properly puttied, all knots coated with 
shellac and the wood painted with at 
least two coats of either lead and oil 
paint or a zine paint. The masonry 
walls should also be coated with either 
lead and oil paint or cold water paint 
to secure the benefit of the greatest 
possible reflection of light rays. 
[This is the thirteenth installment 
of a series of articles with illustra- 


Fig. 22—Section through standard steel girder fireproofing, showing method of tions, the fourteenth of which will 
fireproofing steel girders with steel channels, wire cloth and solid plaster. 





appear next week.—EDITOR. ] 
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We 


West 
Virginia, Wyoming and Ohio 
heard from this week. More 
to follow in our next issue. 


Illinois, Wisconsin, 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 

I do not feel qualified to tell you how or in 
what essential feature you can better the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. It is covering and has 
covered for years a wide range in the lumber in- 
dustry. It is full of news and information—all 
valuable to the lumberman, and is an excellent 
advertising medium. 

If it could post prices prevailing from time to 
time to a greater extent than it does that would 
be an improvement, but doubtless that would be 
impossible. 

The fact that it visits regularly the offices of 
the lumber and allied interests is proof that it is 
indeed ‘‘the recognized exponent of the Ameri- 
can lumber industry.’’ We wish you success, 

B. M. GUID. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

The writer nas been a very interested reader 
of your publication for the last ten years, and 
we have always considered that it is the best of 
the trade journals that we know of. 

We are most particularly interested of course 
in such information as we can get in regard to 
market conditions, but the writer usually goes 
from cover to cover every week. 

We do not know as there is any particular por- 
tion of your paper that is better than any other 
portion, but naturally we turn to such things as 
interest us mostly, in connection with our meth- 
ods of doing business. Not having any use for a 
dry kiln, we of course do not pay much attention 
to things of that kind; neither do we buy loco- 
motives or steel rails, but maybe some day we 
will, HALSTED LUMBER COMPANY, 

H. M. Halsted, Manager. 


PIEDMONT, W. VA. 

I like the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN very 
much on account of its market reports, which are 
short and to the point. If this book could be 
bound so that it could be stripped of the adver- 
tising pages, if a party did not want to carry 
them around, it would be a great improvement. 
These pages could be fastened to the back 
of the book, so that if a party did not want the 
advertisement he could take it off without any 
trouble and in that way not have to carry around 
a lot of extra paper, Of course this is only a 
suggestion, made in good faith. 

BRADY LUMBER COMPANY. 


DUBOIS, WYO. 

I find the LUMBERMAN a very satisfactory 
publication just as it now exists. I find its 
‘*Trade Reviews,’’ special articles on methods 
and processes and Query and Comment depart- 
ments most useful. With best wishes for the suc- 
cess of the LUMBERMAN, 

HOWARD R. FLINT. 


EVERETT, OHIO. 
The thing that interests me most in your paper 
is the general market conditions and reports on 
conditions of stocks at southern manufacturing 
centers. Also like to read the ads. 
Wishing you continued success, 
J. L. JACKSON. 
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GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION MEETING HELD 





Members Urged to Fight Rate Increase in Georgia—Traffic Department Is Active—Presi- 
dent Tells of Reclassification Hearing 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 25.—The tremendous influ- 
ence for good that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is exerting in the lumber world was graph- 
ically described today by President W. Frazier Jones, 
of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, at the July 
meeting of that organization. Mr. Jones attended the 
meeting of the National association at Chicago and also 
the reclassification hearing, which he designated as the 
most auspicious gathering of the lumber clans that he 
ever witnessed. Mr. Jones explained in detail the main 
efforts of endeavor by the National association, declaring 
that all departments of that organization are in excel- 
lent hands. He also explained in detail the main con- 
tention in the reclassification hearing, and declared that 
the railroads were there with the full force and flower 
of their rate and legal talent and that if it had not 
been for the formidable showing of the lumbermen the 
railroads would have ‘‘put over’’ what they endeavored 
to accomplish. Out of the mass of testimony taken Mr. 
Jones said that he looks for a more uniform classifica- 
tion of lumber in the future. 


Preparedness Against Railroads’ Claims Strongly 
Advocated 


Preparedness in the way of meeting competition by the 
railroads in the matter ot freight advances was strongly 
advocated by W. E. Gardner, traffic manager of the asso- 
ciation, in the following communication, addressed to 
President Jones: 


I have your memorandum enclosing letter from G, A. Cart- 
wright dated at Philadelphia, July 6, 1916, to which is at- 
tached a copy of an advertisement published by tie raiiroads 
of Georgia in various papers throughout that State. 

it is unfortunate that there is no organization, no bureau 
of information, and no body of statisticians to issue bews- 
paper advertising or other matter from time to time pre- 
senting the side of the shipper and the consumer, chereby 
protecting the interests of the public at large. The railroads, 
however, have built up a powerful organization composed 
of some of the ablest men in the country to present distorted, 
deceptive, and misleading statements of facts and figures not 
only to infiuence public opinion, but for the effect such state- 
ments will have upon the members of the various commis- 
sions who must finally decide the questions between tbe 
shippers and the railroads, 

he effect of the powerful influence of these railroad pub- 
licity bureaus is reflected in the final decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 5 percent advance rate 
case. ‘This case was before the commission from May, 1913, 
until July, 1914, when it was decided against the railroads. 
Some time thereafter the commission reopened this case upon 
petition of the railroads and in December, 1914, it was finally 
decided in favor of the railroads by a divided commission. 
The widespread publicity given by the railroads to false and 
misleading statements printed in magazines and newspapers 
at that time was undoubtedly a potent factor in influencing 
the. public and through them the Interstate Commerce Cum- 
mission itself. 

The same methods are now being used by the railroads to 
influence the Railroad Commission of Georgia into grantiag 
their petition for a revision of rates in Georgia and at the 
same time preparing the public mind to accept such result 
without revolt. 

The advertisement to which you called my attention is 
headed “1916 Freight Service at 1880 Rates.” As a matter 
of fact freight rates are now lower on every railroad in the 
United States than they were in 1880 and in this connection 
the railroads, pursuing their usual methods of deception, 
purposely avoided any statement to the effect that in +910, 
only six years ago, a number of the railroads in the -ountry 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for an ad- 
vance in freight rates. After a thorough and comprehensive 
investigation the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1910 
rendered a decision covering an enormous field of trafiic 
denying any, advance in rates and ruling that the railroads 
were receiving all that they were entitled to. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics, a railroad organization 
speaking for the railroads, announced some time ago that the 
net operating income of the railroads of the United Sta‘es 
for November, 1915, as compared with the same month for 
the five previous years increased 45 percent. If November, 
1915, was 45 percent better in net earnings than November, 
1910, then it is fair to assume that the whole of 1915 was 
better than the whole of 1910. Yet, when the railroads at- 
tempted to raise their rates in 1910 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission denied their application on the grounds that 
they were earning enough. If they were earning enough in 
1910, according to their own figures they were earning 45 
percent more than enough in 1915. Furthermore, there is no 
indication that the earnings of the present year will fall be- 
low those of 1915, and a petition in 1916 for increase in 
freight rates seems a great deal more out of order tian a 
petition in 1910, which was denied. 

In tariffs recently published by the railroads and their 
agents under an order from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to comply with the long- and short-haul clause of 
the amended act to regulate commerce, the railroads called 
attention to numerous reductions in rates as compared with 
few advances. They did not, however, call attention to the 
fact that the advances are invariably in the rates to the 
large commercial centers and that the reductions are to the 
small, intermediate stations. The railroads can therefore 
show reductions to a dozen intermediate points which will 
handle only a small percentage of the tonnage that will be 
handled at one base point to which the rate has been in- 
creased. 

In taking into consideration the newspaper propaganda 
promulgated by the railroads in connection with their peti- 
tion for a revision of rates in Georgia this association only 
has the means and force at its command to combat them in 
a very small and general way. Your traffic manager will. 
however, at the hearing of this petition by the Railroad 
Commission of Georgia use what means the association has 
to defeat the outrageous increase demanded on lumber and 
other forest products. 


The advertisement in question which Mr. Gardner ex- 
hibited in open meeting was one of many of similar 





character that are now running in newspapers of all kinds 
in Georgia where the carriers are seeking to raise the 
freight rates on all commodities. These advertiseniwuts 
are issued by the carriers, setting forth alleged reasons 
why the advanced rates asked tor should be granted. 
This campaign of publicity on the part of the carriers in 
Georgia is even greater in scope than the campaign of the 
wood substitute people in the matter of the Augusta fire, 


Report of Traffic Manager 


Traffic Manager Gardner submitted the following re- 
port: 

The last written report of former Traffic Manager Cart- 
wright was dated May 8, 1916, and the statement of collec. 
tions and earnings for May and June, 1916, included the 
operation of this department since that time up to July 1, 
which was the end of Mr. Cartwright’s administration, as his 
resignation was accepted effective that date. 

Reclassification of Lumber 

The hearing in this case is now in progress at Chicago 
befure Chairman B. H. Meyer, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the interests of this association are being 
handled by the counsel employed by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Our president, Mr. Jones, has 
testified before the examiner in this case and since he will 
doubtless make a report to the association this department 
will not enter into any details. 

Revision of Georgia Intrastate Rates 

The hearing on the petition of the Georgia railroads for a 
revision in Georgia intrastate rates before the Railroad 
Commission of Georgia, which was originally set for June 
26, has been postponed until August 17 and the members of 
this association have been advised to that effect by circular 
from this department. Our members have been still further 
advised to the effect that the hearing so far as the rates 
on lumber and forest products are concerned will probably 
not take place until the middle or latter part of September. 
Your acting traflic manager is now ergaged in preparing 
data which will be used for the purpose of defeating the 
outrageous advances demanded in the petition of the car- 
riers. 

Formal Complaints 

On Thursday, July 20, at Jacksonville, Fla., your acting 
traffic manager conducted the hearing of a formal complaint 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, which was 
made for one of our members, On Saturday, July 22, at 
Valdosta, Ga., your acting traffic manager conducted the 
hearing before the Interstate Commission on another formal 
complaint filed for one of our members. In each of the 
above cases I appeared both as a witness for the com- 
plainants and as their counsel. Both of these complaints 
involve award for reparation and the only charge of this de- 
partment to our members for the conduct of these hearings 
will be our usual proportion of any award that may be made 
by the commission. ‘The members for whose account the 
complaints were filed simply pay the necessary expense and 
are not charged any counsel fees. 

New Lumber Tariffs 

This department has advised our members by circular 
that Port Lumber Tariff No. 5 has been issued effective 
July 25, 1916, and that Southern Lumber Tariff No. 3 has 
been issued effective August 10, 1916. ‘Their attention was 
called to the fact that these new lumber tariffs carry vari- 
ous changes in rates, principally advances, and we suggested 
to them that they examine these tariffs thoroughly before 
taking on any new business that might be affected by the 
changes in rates. 

Claims for Members 

The attention of the traflic committee is again directed to 
the fact that the revenue of this department depends e- 
tirely upon our proportion of claims collected for the mem- 
bers of this association. I wish again to call your attention 
to this fact to get your assistance in seeing that our mem- 
bers forward their bills to this office for audit. In this con- 
nection this department wishes to reiterate the statement 
made some time ago that the amount of overpayments of 
our members to the railroads have been very greatly reduced 
on account of the close audit made and the expense Dills 
sent to this department by our members. The _ earnings 
of this department are therefore necessarily decreasing. This 
has, of course, resulted in benefit to the members them- 
selves, 

Today’s meeting was largely taken up with a discus- 
sion on grading rules. At last month’s meeting the asso- 
ciation whipped its rules into shape and ordered them 
printed, as published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Meantime a minority report of the grading committee 
concocted certain changes which were offered for adop- 
tion today, in both rough and dressed stock. It was 
decided to have both the rough and dressed sections of 
the committee met and whip these suggestions into 
shape, after which the rules will be printed. 

A general discussion on business conditions showed 
that there is a heavy curtailment in production, due 
largely to the recent storms. 

Luncheon was tendered the association by the local 
lumbermen, after which the visitors were driven to At- 
lantic Beach for a dip in the surf. 





BRIDGE STEEL WARPED BY HEAT 


In connection with the laying of a wood block pave- 
ment over the Locust Street viaduct at Omaha, Neb., 
recently an overturned tar kettle started a fire particu- 
lars of which were given in the Engineering Record of 
June 17. The structure which is being built by the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway at a cost of about $275,000 sus- 
tained damage roughly estimated at $50,000. The Record 
said: ‘‘About 350 feet of the viaduct floor steel was 80 
warped and twisted by the heat that it will have to be 
replaced. A large piece of the concrete in the east abut- 
ment was broken off. * * * Some of the steel I-beam 
stringers were badly bent and twisted.’’ This then 1s 
another instance where steel and concrete demonstrated 
their ‘‘fireproof’’ qualities. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Northern Pine Manufacturers and Montana Retailers to Confer— Coast Lumbermen 
Arrange for Three Big Conventions 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


August 8—Northern Piné Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
tadisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Semiannual meeting. 


August 8, 9—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Bend, 
Ore. Semiannual meeting. 
August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 


Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


August 10, 11—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association,. Isle of Palms Hotel, Isle of Palms 
(Charleston), S. C. Quarterly meeting. 


August 11, 12—Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Great Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 


August 23-25—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
~ Belmont Hotel, New York, N. Y. Midsummer meeting. 


September 25-28—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


October 24, 25—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Portland, Ore. Annual forestry industrial conference. 
October 26, 27—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. An- 

nual meeting. 


DATE SET FOR MEETING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 24.—The semiannual meet- 
ing of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association is 
scheduled to take place in this city August 8. Arrange- 
ments have not been made yet, but unless something comes 
up to call for a postponement the meeting will be held on 
the date named, at the Hotel Radisson. 





MONTANA RETAILERS TO HOLD SIXTH ANNUAL 


BiLLines, Mont., July 22.—The announcement is made 
by George M. Porter, Billings, Mont., secretary of the 
Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Association, that it will 
hold its sixth annual convention at Great Falls, Mont., 
August 11 and 12, and that preparations are being made 
for an excellent meeting, a good business program and a 
large attendance. The officers of the Montana Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, besides the secretary, are: 
A. W. Gates, Lewistown, Mont., president, and W. J. 
Scott, Hardin, Mont., vice president. The association 
did not hold its annual meeting during the summer of 
1915, and it is now believed there will be sufficient inter- 
est manifested by the members to get together at Great 
Falls and inject new life into the organization. The 
association has been of considerable benefit to the deal- 
ers of Montana for the last six years. 





WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S PLANS TAKE 
SHAPE 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 22.—Plans for the mid-summer 
meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, to 
be held at the New Washington Hotel, Seattle, Thursday 
and Friday, July 27 and 28., point to a most interesting 
and instructive program. Thursday morning there will 
be an opening address by President J. H. Bloedel, fol- 
lowed by several papers, including one on ‘‘The Efii- 
ciency of the Small Gasoline Lumber Tractor,’’ by Val- 
entine H. May, Seattle; ‘‘Salesmanship and Advertis- 
ing,’’ by E. B. Hazen, Portland, Ore.; and ‘‘Where Do 
You Buy Your Goods?’’ by J. 8. Goldsmith, Seattle. 

At the conclusion of the morning session, automobiles 
will take the lumbermen to the University of Washington, 
where lunch will be served at the Faculty Club, which will 
be prepared by the young ladies of the domestic science 
department. After luncheon, President Henry Suzzallo, 
of the University of Washington, will address the lum- 
bermen on the topic, ‘‘ What the University Can Do for 
the Lumber Industry,’’ after which President Bloedel, of 
the association, will reply. There will then follow in- 
spection of the College of Forestry, the testing labora- 
tories, and preservation and distillation plant. A number 
of timber tests will be made and Secretary H. P. Wyck- 
off, of the shingle branch of the association, will demon- 
strate the fireproofing of shingles. A visit will then be 
made to the plant of the Stimson Mill Company, at Bal- 
lard, a suburb of Seattle, where an opportunity will be 
given to view the new Government canal connecting Lakes 
Washington and Union with Puget Sound at Salmon Bay, 
Ballard. In the evening there will be a banquet at the 
New Washington Hotel in the fifteenth floor roof garden, 
With a number of informal entertainments. 

The following forenoon will be devoted to trustees’ 
Meetings and meetings of different branches and commit- 
tees of the association. In the afternoon there will be a 
lumbermen’s golf tournament at the Seattle Golf and 


Country Club, the winner to have the President Bloedel 
cup. 





DATES OF ‘‘FORESTRY INDUSTRY CONFER- 


ENCE’’ ANNOUNCED 

PoxTLAND, ORE., July 22.—The ‘‘ Forestry Week’? that 
Was so successfully held in San Francisco last year, in 
the ".umbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo on the 
Pan: ma-Pacifie Exposition grounds, is to be duplicated 
this year in Portland during the week of October 24-27, 
When will be held the annual ‘‘ Forestry Industry Con- 
fere:.-e’? of the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 


ciation and the annual Pacifie Logging Congress. Prior 
to last year these meeting were held separately, but the 
“ “ranciseco joint meeting demonstrated the advantage 
of t] 


1 single occasion when attendance is so largely iden- 
tical These are the largest two gatherings of Pacific 
Coast forest interests and are attended by lumbermen, 
State and Government officials and railroad representa- 


tives, from the five western timbered States, from Mon- 


“ io California and from western Canada as well. 
der th 


first two days of the Portland meeting will be un- 
€ auspices of the Western Forestry & Conservation 


Association, which is an organization made up of all the 
Pacifie coast forest protective organizations. The first 
day will be devoted to protective problems and on October 
25 matters of general lumber interest, including such 
topics as the Government lumber study, Canadian lumber 
affairs, foreign trade, and better correlation of organized 
effort to improve the industry, will be presented. There 
will be present representatives of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Forest Service, the Department of Commerce, 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The last two days, October 26 and 27, will be de- 
voted to the sessions of the Pacifie Logging Congress, at 
which will be discussed improvements in logging prac- 
tice and on the evening of October 27 the loggers will 
leave by special train to spend the 28th in the Grays Har- 
bor camps to see field demonstrations of logging. 

The railroads will make special rates to these joint con- 
ferences from all western points. The arrangement for 
their respective meetings are being looked after by E. T. 
Allen, secretary of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, and George M. Cornwall, secretary of the Pa- 
cific Logging Congress. 





CALIFORNIA PINE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


SAN Francisco, July 22.—A meeting of the board of 
pany, was elected permanent secretary of the associa- 
tion was held at the Palace Hotel in San Francisco, July 
21. As a number of other members of the association 
who are not on the board were in the city, it was made 
an open meeting. 

E. A. Blocklinger, of the Dorris Lumber & Box Com- 
pany, was elected as permanent secretary of the associa- 
tion, and he assumed his duties at once. He will occupy 
an office at 607 Fife Building. 

A report was made on the first inspection trip of 
Chief Inspector E. H. Pike and all of the members 
present were convinced as to the great advantages ac- 
cruing from the association’s inspection service. They 
looked forward with enthusiasm to the important work 
to be done in the interests of the California pine pro- 
ducers when two additional inspectors are put on. The 
directors are very optimistic as to the future of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Association, which al- 
ready represents more than 75 percent of the produc- 
tion. Additional mills are coming into the organization. 

The association’s grading rules were adopted, after 
careful consideration, and the secretary was instructed to 
have them printed in pamphlet form for the use of the 
members. In general the new rules follow the lines of 
the Mississippi Valley Association. A committee on 
safety devices was appointed, consisting of ©. R. Wis- 
dom, F. F. Spencer and 8. O. Johnson, to review the State 
regulations and report as to their practicability ete. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the California White 
& Sugar Pine Association will be held August 18, at which 
they will review the good work already accomplished and 
talk over the future policies of the organization. The 
president, secretary and chief inspector have accepted 
an invitation to attend the special meeting of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which is to be held 
at Bend, Ore., about August 9. 





MISSOURI RETAILERS HOLD SEMIANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., July 27.—Fifty members of the 
Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
in semiannual session here today heard L. R. Putman, of 
Fayetteville, Ark., vice president of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, talk on the benefits of mem- 
bership in the parent organization, on the benefits at- 
tending local advertising and the enjoyment of the privi- 
leges of the Southwestern association’s rate auditing 
bureau. Mr. Putman spoke of his experiences at the 
recent meeting of the Ad Clubs of America at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He appeared in place of J. R. Moorehead, 
secretary of the Southwestern association. 

The convention saw a moving picture exposition of 
lumbering interests this afternoon and heard several ad- 
dresses on problems of the retail dealers, particularly 
pes regard to whether cement should be handled at their 
yards. 


A Hoo-Hoo concatenation is scheduled for tonight. 





TO HOLD ANOTHER CONCATENATION 


ORANGE, TEX., July 25.—Orange Hoo-Hoo have de- 
cided to hold another concatenation during the week 
of the Orange County fair, planning to have the order 
participate in a large fraternal parade that is to be held 
here. Preparations are to be begun now with a view to 
making the event an unusually successful one in attend- 
ance and in the number initiated. 





BURSTING FLY WHEEL KILLS AND WREAKS 
DAMAGE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., July 27.—Two men were fatally 
crushed, eight others seriously injured and the roof of the 
shop wrecked when a rapidly revolving fly wheel of a 
jointer burst today at the heading plant of the Himmel- 
berger-Harrison Company, at Morehead, near here. So 
rapid were the revolutions of the wheel when it burst that 
one piece of it was thrown through the roof and two 
blocks into the business district of the city. i 


Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





Gentlemen:- 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing mill work. 





This gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
deing highly graded, soft texture, good 
widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
end flat. 


<< 


Respectfully, 
Herris, McHenry & Baker Co. 


Dict. 


~ Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 








_., Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 


HUAN 


= 
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ad 
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FULTON, Clark Co., ALA. 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 








We also manufacture 


Poplar,Gum and Oak 


A 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND add 4 oo 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC. EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS *X2 CROP FoKGiNGs Daily ta0 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance = = = - .55 postpaid 
Forest Policy -- +--+ + 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection --- 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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[ FINANCIAL 








Financing 
Lumbermen— 


is a business, requiring 
special knowledge. 


This we have, as our 
officers are lumber 
manufacturers of wide 
experience. 


We purchase whole is- 
sues of bonds secured 
by first mortgages upon 
timber lands. 





Correspondence Invited. 





Lyon, Gary & Company 
Timber Securities 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 











(7 
Fourteen Years Experience 
and Successful Record 


— IN HANDLING — 


Timber Securities Exclusively 


We Invite Consultation. 


F. A. Brewer & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg., 


CHICAGO 











. 



























Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 36 yearsexperience. 






Amounts from 
up, as conditions warrant. 


Long or short terms. 
$50,000 


\ 
a 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Ntructural_ Timber Handbook Reviewed 
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Structural Timber Handbook on Pacific Coast Woods, pub- 
lished vy the West Coust Lumbermen’s Association; oxi %4, 
zou pages, jlevible leather, Keviewed by Arthur 1. Norin, 
memuer American Socvety of Civil Engineers, Licensed Struc- 
tural Engineer. (1U.) 

The first handbook devoted exclusively to the use of 
timber for structural purposes was published in 1904 
and was 3%4 x 64, and 6a pages in extent. The devel- 
opment ot this class of publication during twelve years 
is well exemplified in the book under discussion. ‘Lhe 
pioneer book was issued largely as a ‘‘feeler’’ to deter- 
mune it there was a demand tor such data among the 
architects and engineers ot this country. That such 
publications are or value to the designers of structures 
1s evidenced by the tact that during the following nine 
years three successively enlarged editions were issued. 

‘he demand ior such data thus created was evidently 
appreciated by the West Coast producers, and it 1s 
pleasing to note the handsome and adequate manner 
in whica they have fulfilled the requirements. As this 
class ot engineering literature is an important tactor 
in the libraries of architects and engineers it promises 
future books devoted to this and other kinds or timber 
and with added fields of information. 

The book is introduced with data concerning the ex- 
tent of the lumber cut in the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, this being 17.4 percent of all the timber cut in 
the United States; and of the total volume of standing 
timber in the United States Douglas fir comprises 206.4 
percent. The tour species considered are Douglas fir 
(Pseudotsuga taxifolia), western red cedar (Thuja pli- 
cata), western hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) and Sitka 
spruce (Picea sitchensis). ‘Lhe physical characteristics 
and uses to which these species are adapted are de- 
scribed in detail. The bulk of the matter, however, ap- 
pertains to Douglas fir as a structural material. The 
mechanical and physical properties are considered in all 
their relations to these uses. Copious quotations are 
made from Forest Service publications, on which are 
based a great many of the conclusions later set forth. 
Grading rules for structural material are given and ex- 
plained. tn addition are given the proposed rules for 
**selected structural Douglas fir’’ based on the quality of 
‘<density’’ and which have been at various times dis- 
cussed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Quoting: ‘‘ This 
rule does not in any way take the place of other rules 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association but it is 
intended for use in securing particularly strong timbers.’’ 

The working unit stresses allowed by the building 
codes of Seattle and Portland as well as those recom- 
mended by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association are 
given. ‘The kiln drying of Douglas fir is briefly dis- 
cussed and the creosoting of this material is very ade- 
quately considered. The conclusions as to the effect of 
creosoting on strength quality are based largely on tests 
made by the bureau of standards of the city of Port- 
land. ‘The various methods of treatment are described 
and a complete ‘‘log’’ of the tests given. A very in- 
teresting description of the method of impregnating 
railroad ties is included which with tables showing the 
holding force of common and screw spikes in ties con- 
cludes this part of the book. 

All former books of this character have confined them- 
selves exclusively to the particular species the use of 
which the books promoted. It is to be regretted that in 
departing from this custom the publishers of this book 
have included comparisons with other and competing 
woods based on excerpts from bulletin 108 of the United 
States Forest Service. Experienced and fair minded 
engineers will not accept as a true comparison one that is 
based on 334 tests of Douglas fir of the same size with 
thirteen tests (including six sizes) of another wood or 
sixty-four tests of Douglas fir of the same size with seven 
tests (including three sizes) only of a competing wood. 
The competing tests were made years ago on timbers 
procured from a retail yard and of ‘‘doubtful parent- 
age’’ as explained by an old official of the Forest 
Service. 

Douglas fir is a wood possessing properties of such 
pronounced merit that it is amply able to make a great 
market for itself without resorting to unbalanced com- 
parisons, which always do more harm than good among 
discriminating engineers. 

The mathematical formulae from which the tables of 
strength were computed are common to all engineering 
handbooks and require no comment. Table 20 is the 
principal table and includes the consideration of sixty- 
nine sections of timber. This table includes both the 
mathematical properties and the safe loads for various 
spans based on fiber stresses from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds 
per square inch. The values in the tables are based on 
surfaced sizes and a factor is given with which to multi- 
ply the safe loads for surfaced timbers to procure the 
safe loads for rough or nominal sizes—this with the 
‘‘ efficiency factor’’ are new to books of this kind. The 
‘efficiency factor’’ is the number of pounds supported 
by the actual sized beam per board foot of rough lumber. 

(The word ‘‘efficiency’’ has a questionable sound to many 
engineers and the words ‘‘work factor’’ may be more 
pleasing.) ‘To illustrate: A 2 x 10 joist on span of 16 
feet will carry a safe load uniformly distributed of 1,464 
pounds with a fiber stress of 1,500 pounds per square inch. 
The ‘‘efficiency factor’’ is 55. Hence each board foot 
that you buy and pay for will support 55 pounds of 
load under the conditions noted. As stated, this is an 
entirely new and untried factor in tables of this kind 
and promises to be of value in certain kinds of computa- 
tions. 


An Improvement Suggested 

This table 20, comprehending sixty-nine sections of 
timber covers 146 pages which may be found too bulky 
for quick and easy use. It is also to be noted that 
the sections are grouped in terms of the breadth of the 
timbers instead of in terms of the depth as is usual, 
The actual designer of structures almost invariably de- 
termines the depth of the timbers first and uses g 
breadth to suit the requirements; hence these sections 
might better be grouped in terms of the depth to facili- 
tate the necessary comparisons natural to such work, 
The eight breadths of 16-inch deep timber will require 
eight references covering a range of 92 pages; if 
grouped in terms of depth three or tour contiguous pages 
would be required. It is usual in all handbooks to seg. 
gregate the mathematical properties of sections in one 
table as these factors are seldom used in connection with 
the tables of safe loads. This arrangement, as sug- 
gested, would eliminate about 66 pages of table which 
might make the book more usable to a busy engineer 
working against time on a hot day. It is unfortunate 
that the tables are so arranged that the user must turn 
the book to read them. The most usable book is the 
one that reads across the page when held in its natural 
position. 

Table 21 giving safe loads for beams, limited by 
horizontal shear—also safe vertical shear—is very com- 
pactly and conveniently presented. Tables 22 and 23 are 
important and of value and give the maximum spans 
and deflections for mill and laminated floors. Table 24 
shows the maximum bending or resisting moments in 
foot pounds for all sections as noted above. The same 
criticism applies to the form and arrangement of these 
tables as has been made of table 20 and in varying 
degrees. 

Tables 25, 26, 27 and 28 give the safe loads on col- 
umns with fiber stresses varying from 1,000 to 1,600 
pounds per square inch. These tables are based on two 
formulae, the first being that adopted by the American 
Railway Engineering Association (straight line) and 
the second established by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Forest Service (curved line). 
There are at least fifty-seven varieties of column for- 
mulae all supposed to solve a common problem. For 
wooden columns the requirements are simple and the 
use of complex and involved formulae is not justified. 
The writers of this book are to be congratulated on 
the selection of a simple formula of each type and 
which is entirely adequate. 

Table 29 relates to joist construction and gives the 
weight, lineal feet and board feet per square foot of 
floor surface for different sizes of joists with different 
distances on centers. This has been found in other 
books a useful table in designing and estimating the 
cost of material used. Table 30 gives the board meas- 
ure and weight, green and air seasoned, per lineal foot 
of rough and air seasoned material. This table is of 
value in estimated the dead weight of structures and in 
figuring freight on the material. Table 31 is the ordi- 
nary table of board measure. 

The cost of mill constructed buildings is very inter- 
estingly discussed and is based largely on data fur- 
nished by Charles T. Main, M. Am. Soc. M. E., the well 
known designer of this class of structures. The treat- 
ment of such structures to enhance their durability and 
resistance to fire damage is also considered. The mat- 
ter of insurance rates on mill and fireproof buildings, 
both sprinkled and unsprinkled, is discussed by Chester 
J. Hague, M. AM. Soe. C. E., in an entertaining and 
instructive manner. 

Douglas fir piles are considered, giving the sizes 
available, specifications for the same, both plain and 
creosoted. A short description of the construction and 
cost of creosoted pile docks is given. 


The advantages of wood staves pipes and flumes are 
set forth with a discussion of the various types of 
construction and methods of eliminating decay in such 
structures. Douglas fir silos are described, giving the 
comparison in cost of silos made of different materials 
and suggestions appertaining to creosoted stave silos. 

A specification for the preservative treatment of 
Douglas fir paving blocks is given with a graphic dia- 
gram illustrating the increase in the use of this mate- 
rial in recent years. This section could be very profit- 
ably extended by explaining how such pavements 
should be built. The conditions surrounding the use 
of a material are often of as great or greater impor- 
tance than the initial treatment and proportion of the 
material, 

The consideration of fence posts and poles is limited 
to a discussion of the methods of protecting them from 
decay and the desirability of doing so. 

The book concludes with a specification for layimg 
red cedar shingles taken, with slight changes, from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of November 27, 1915, and the 
latest grading rules for this material. It is possible 
now for the purchaser to obtain branded shingles, which 
guarantees quality. The index is complete. 

The physical makeup of the book is high class and 
durable; the binding, paper and typography evidence 
a desire to produce a book of real value regardless of 
eost. The text is well prepared and shows a tremend- 
ous amount of labor expended in its preparation. The 
book was written and compiled by O. P. M. Goss, com 
sulting engineer for the association, assisted by Carl 
Heinmiller, assistant engineer. Acknowledgment 18 
made of the assistance of Paul P. Whitham, Assoc. M. 
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Am. Soe. C. E., consulting civil engineer and former 
chief engineer, Port of Seattle, and Charles C. More, 


Assoc. M. Am. Soe. C. E., professor of civil engi- 
necring, University of Washington. 

The designing of structures to be constructed of 
Douglas fir has been undoubtedly handicapped in many 
localities owing to lack of definite and exact knowl- 
edge of the physical properties of the material and the 
sizes in which it is finished. Competition be- 
tween various structural materials has reduced the 
science of design to two factors, strength and dur- 
ability and cost. With the information contained in 


this book the proper and economical use of Douglas 
fir can be quickly and correctly determined. That 
there will be an increased and more intelligent use of 
this material is hardly to be questioned. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has evi- 
dently shown no disposition to spare expense in the 
preparation of the book and it can rest assured that it 
will be some years before its effort will be surpassed 
by competing interests. The association is to be con- 
gratulated on the success of this undertaking and the 
book will be a welcome and appreciated member of 
the architect’s and engineer’s working library. 





LUMBER ORGANIZATIONS PLAN DAYS OF SPORT 


TO HOLD JOINT OUTING 


Bay Crry-Saginaw, MicH., July 26.—Members of the 
Saginaw Lumbermen’s Credit Association, comprising 
lumber dealers of Saginaw and Bay City and intervening 
points on the Saginaw River, will be joined by the Flint 
dealers in the annual outing of the association which it 
has been decided to hold at Wenona Beach August 5. 
The lumbermen will motor to the beach in the morning. 
Reservations have been made at Wright’s cafe for a 
chicken dinner and for a regular supper. A meeting will 
be held while at the beach, and bathing and other recre- 
ation facilities will be enjoyed. The arrangements have 
been made by Secretary Frank Day Smith, of the asso- 
ciation. 





PLAN INTERESTING FIELD DAY 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 26.—The fifth annual out- 
ing, field day and picnic of the Grand Rapids Builders’ 
& Traders’ Exchange will be held at Wayagamug, other- 
wise known as Crooked Lake, Saturday, July 29. The 
Grand Rapids Master Plumbers’ Association, the Grand 
Rapids Engineering Society and the local artchitects are 
invited and will participate. This is the one outing of 
the year that always is awaited with interest, as there 
always is something doing from start to finish. 

This year the entertainment committee has violated the 
eight hour day law by working overtime in arranging a 
program for the annual. The sport events, with prizes, 
include the following: High jump; hop, skip and jump; 
Indian ball contest; indoor baseball (five innings), Build- 
ers & Traders vs. Civil Engineers, Master Plumbers vs. 
Building Contractors (winners each play for champion- 
ship); target shooting; tug of war (twenty-five men on 
each side), Engineers vs. Plumbers, Material Men vs. 
Building Contractors; tug of war, winners of first and 
second contests; swimming race above and under water; 


row boat races, single and double; tub race; Indian 
sport contest; casting contest; twenty-five yard dash; 
fifty yard dash; three legged race; potato race; balloon 
ascension. 

The committee announces that the eating will begin at 
1:30 o’clock and will continue all day. 
HARDWOOD CLUB. HOLDS THIRD OUTDOOR 
MEETING 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., July 26——The Louisville Hardwood 
Club had an outing at Bruen’s, on the Third Street road, 
Tuesday evening, this being the third of the outdoor meet- 
ings enjoyed this summer. The excessive heat made this 
week’s gathering especially attractive, and the attendance 
was large. Automobiles gathered at the Seelbach Hotel 
at 6 o’clock and conveyed the lumbermen to the resort, 
which is situated just south of Iroquois Park, in one of 
the most beautiful sections of the county. Following a 
chicken dinner a business session was held, presided over 
by Harry E. Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills. 

Several of those present reported having had advices 
from the furniture shows, which are now concluding, to 
the effect that the attendance was greater than ever be- 
fore recorded, and that buying was also more active than 
usual, orders running to 25 percent increases over the Jan- 
uary shows. It was also stated that some of the furniture 
concerns were oversold for immediate delivery, and are 
unable to accept business for delivery earlier than Oc- 
tober 1. 

The lumbermen discussed with interest the work for the 
million dollar factory fund which is now on in Louisville, 
and which seems likely to result in a number of new con- 
suming plants being brought here. It was stated at the 
meeting that the completion of the fund is assured, as 
nearly 750,000 had already been secured at that time, 
with the rest of the week left to go on. 








Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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SHALL WEST COAST COMMERCE REMAIN IN THRALDOM? 


Commerce at the principal seaports of the Pacific 

coast has been and now is in a condition of almost 
increditable upheaval because of the overbearing atti- 
tude and beligerent activity of organized labor gen- 
erally, of the unions of stevedores and riggers specific- 
ally. According to the orders, effectively enforced, of 
the unions, whose influence apparently is paramount 
at San Francisco, Tacoma, Seattle and other western 
ports, and handling of traffic is completely tied up, 
with exceptions so few and unimportant as to be negli- 
gible, and it may move only at the pleasure of the 
union’s officers. 
_ The condition cripples San Francisco especially. At 
its wharves a shipper or consignee may not move a 
pound of freight except under the self-assumed, tyran- 
nical ‘‘authority’’ of a labor boss. Engagements whose 
consummation may involve the very existence of enter- 
prices are jeopardized, contemplated enterprises are 
frightened to the point of abandonment, trade and 
personal necessities are ignored and, because of union 
dominance, public inertia in instances and police indif- 
ference or openly misdirected sympathy, terrorism 
Teigns on the water fronts and among the shipping of 
the west Coast. As one example of the attitude of the 
police may be cited an order of San Francisco’s chief 
of police, following a recent collision between strikers 
and non-union men, to the effect that ‘‘all non-union 
men shall be searched for concealed weapons as they 
leave the piers,’’ this order being the result of a re- 
quest of ‘the San Francisco Labor Council. 

The dispute between employees and employers is not 
Primarily a matter of wages. The strikers—most of 
them unskilled laborers—have been receiving better 
pay than the income of professional men. As evidence 
of this may be quoted the recent statement of a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Pacific Coast 
Longshoremen’s Union: 

‘‘The union men of Seattle, Tacoma and San Pedro 
expect to fight to the last ditch. The agreement of 
May 31 (granting 55 cents an hour, straight time, and 
$l an hour for overtime) was objectionable to us be- 
‘ause it failed to protect the checkers who affiliated 
with the union after May 31.’’ Violation of agreement 
and disruption of the Coast’s commerce to protect the 
checkers! 

The strikers’ grievance, so called, lies in their effort 
or maintenance of the open shop. One phase of the 
strife, which has been characterized by destruction of 
Property and loss of life, brings them up sharply 
against Federal law. The sea craft concerned in this 
‘ontroversy are common carriers under Federal law 
and by it are enjoined to load, carry and discharge car- 
S0es trom whatever source, be it regarded by union 
labor as ‘fair’? or ‘¢unfair.’? Owners of such ves- 
sels may not, therefore, enter into agreement with 
the unions involving discrimination against any cargo 


offered, 


The reputable press of the west Coast, so far as its 
sentiments have come to the attention of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, is unitedly aligned with commercial life 
in that section. It in no sense disapproves of or seeks 
to antagonize union labor in its legitimate field. Quot- 
ing one of the stronger newspapers of San Francisco: 

‘‘The open shop is a shop in which union and non- 
union men may work side by side. It yields special 
favor to neither. It denies monopoly either to one 
or to the other. It concedes to unionism the rights of 
cooperative bargaining, of codperative action in all 
respects. But it declines to concede such privileges 
as will shut out competition.’’ 

Apparently this reflects the newspaper sentiment of 
the Coast, and in this respect it has the moral support 
of business organizations. The San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce is on record in a recent official utterance 
as follows: 

‘The Chamber of Commerce favors the open shop 
and insists upon the right to employ union or non- 
union men, in whole or in part. * * * Under no 
circumstances should the employment of union men 
exclusively be enforced by duress or coercion, but 
should be wholly the result of free agreement. The 
Chamber of Commerce maintains the principle that no 
body of men has the right to deprive other men of the 
opportunity to labor. Therefore the Chamber of 
Commerce pledges its entire organization and the-re- 
sources it represents to the maintenance of this prin- 
ciple and will oppose any attempt upon the part of 
any interest, business or organization which tries to 
throttle the commercial freedom of San Francisco.’’ 

A brave utterance that seems to have the backing 
of other commercial bodies of the Coast; yet at the 
latest advices the business fabric not only of San 
Francisco but of practically the entire Coast was at 
the mercy of a mob that defies city ordinances, State 
and Federal laws, encourages and condones destruction 
of life and property and demands the privilege of 
regulating according to its arrogant and diseased fancy 
the movement of all freight, the freedom of industry 
and the progress of commerce. 

Since the foregoing was written comes a telegram 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN stating that the disaf- 
fected labor: has returned to work on the terms of the 
employers. History shows that the business men of 
the Pacific coast may be trusted to resist at a straining 
point that seems not far distant the kind of outrages 
to which they have been subjected. Conditions at the 
more northern ports were reported by wire to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Thursday of this week as 
unchanged. Northern business men are much the same 
kidney as their fellows to the south, with traditions 
and dispositions that make by no means uncertain a 
repetition in effect of the scenes in San Francisco of 
the late ’70s of the last century should union terrorism 
compel, as it now invites, that possibility. 
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Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES 50 Empty Bags 


into a bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter. Bales solid as 
alog. No dust—wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 
then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back 

> $6.50. Weighs about 20 lbs, Express is 
about 80 cts. one way. 


Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. 


W.H. Barten Lumber Yard 
Gordon, Nebraska 
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allow us to render clients correct, reliable and economical service 
in estimating timber, executing topographic and bound sur- 
veys, and in forest planting. We have crews out on 400, acres 
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JAMES W. SEWALL, 143 Centre St., Old Town, Me. 
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or our nearest representative. 


R. S. Coryell, Care, Continental Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
T. B. Adams, Room No. 4, Stern Building, Quincy, Iil. 
W. T. Keith Lbr. Co., Boyce-Greely Bldg. , Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Swan- Wade Lbr. Co., Davidson Bldg., Sioux City, Iowa. 
J. E. Troth, - - - - Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Harry I. Worth Co., - - - Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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The Finest Quality of 


California 
White Pine 


Lumber 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 





H.D. MORTENSON, Pres , Klamath Falls, Ore. JACOB MORTENSON, V.-Pres., Oak Park, lil. 
W. C. LANDON, Sec'y & Treas., Klamath Falls, Ore. 


MOULDINGS, LATH AND SIDING. 
Capacity, 30,000,000 Annually. 








WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 


Manufacturers:— 
FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 
CEDAR:— Bevel Siding and Shingles. 
HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 
Mixed Cars our Specialty—Shipments by all roads. 
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GRADE “TROP SHINGLES 


Rite-Grade is our specialty. Send us your orders. Prompt 
Shipment. Always ready for Rite-Grade orders 


GRAYS HARBOR SHINGLE CO. 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 
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“33° . ages; also the various phases of con- 

and Building Construction struction. A good book for the retailer 
to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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LUMBERMEN ENJOY COLORADO OUTDOORS 





Two Hundred Have a Week of Recreation—Initiate a Class at a Hoo-Hoo Concatenation 
Far Above the Clouds 





DENVER, CoLo., July 25.—The lumbermen’s summer 
meeting at Cascade, Colo., closed an eventful week of 
pleasure and recreation today, and those present unani- 
mously expressed themselves as having enjoyed every 
minute of time from start to finish. While it was impos- 
sible to secure a complete registration, it is estimated 
that fully two hundred, and perhaps more, were present. 
The meeting was so successful and so thoroughly appre- 
ciated that it is probable that the occasion will be made 
an annual event hereafter. 

The majority of the crowd did not arrive until Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening, but on Thursday morning so 
many tents dotted the grounds that it seemed like a white 
city had sprung up over night. Many lumbermen and 
their families were satisfied to make their temporary 
home in the Hotel Ramona, but others who wanted the 
sterling ozone first hand established themselves in tents 
and made it an outing proper. 

It was demonstrated early that it was useless to at- 
tempt to follow any set program, because those who had 
made the journey were intent on running on their own in- 
dividual schedules. So each family or group gave full 
play to its inclinations and took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to visit the many places of national interest within 
a radius of a few miles. It was a constant procession of 
automobiles going and coming in and from every direc- 
tion, some to the cliff dwellings, the Garden of the Gods, 
Manitou Springs, Helen Hunt’s grave, Seven Falls, the 
Cave of the Winds, Green Mountain Falls, the famous 
Cripple Creek gold mines, and many climbed the dizzy 
heights of Pike’s Peak on foot, astride sure-footed moun- 
tain burros, the cog wheel railway or by automobile. 
But they were all invariably at headquarters at meal 
time. ; 

Many enjoyed the early mornings and afternoons 
playing tennis or golf and 
pitching quoits, and dancing 


the total eclipse of all its previous efforts in its splendid 
entertainment on Saturday evening. The ‘‘live wires’? 
gave their best and were ably assisted by three men and 
three women professional entertainers from Denver. 

One interesting feature of the program was jour 
‘*Boy Seoots,’’? declared by Chairman Howard Nance 
to be under 12 years of age, but who turned out to be 
prominent club members dressed in the Boy Scouts’ 
uniform, Mueh difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
their parents’ consent, he said, to bring the boys to 
Cascade. 

The ‘‘Boy Scoots’’ carried rake handles in lieu of 
guns, and disobeyed almost every military order siven 
by their commander. Private W. H. Andersen, when 
asked what he would do in case some lady in the audience 
fainted, promptly declared that he would elevate her feet 
above her head. This was demonstrated later. 

After it was announced that an exhibition of expert 
marksmanship would be given by Private Andersen, who 
‘was in the employ of the Government when he was 4 
years old.’’ An orange placed on the head of Dan 
Lilly, who was dressed as a lady, as the target. After 
missing a score of shots with a toy water gun, Anderson 
‘*wounded’’ Lilly in the cheek. ‘‘She’’ immediately 
fainted and was promptly ‘‘elevated.’’ It took Dwight 
Elder ten minutes to prepare and apply the bandages 
in the first aid procedure. 

While the luncheon was served, everybody sang or 
tried to sing eatchy airs printed in ‘‘The Denver Knot 
Hole Him Book,’’ prepared expressly for the occasion, 

A feature that brought out a whole house of laughter 
was the taking of the official photograph of those who 
were declared to have been instrumental in making the 
summer meeting a success. President McFarland, of the 
entertainment committee, made a long and eloquent 





in the spacious ball room of 
the hotel was a favorite pas- 
time in the evenings. 

Two games of baseball 
were played between the re- 
tail lumbermen and the Den- 
ver Knot Hole Club. Thurs- 
day’s score was 24 to 5 in 
favor of the retailers, and 
the score Saturday was 10 
to 15 in favor of the Knot- 
holers. : 

Kittens Initiated on Pike’s 
Peak 

Friday night was one long 
to be remembered by the 
class of ten innocent young 
kittens who trailed along be- 
hind eighty old Toms to. the 
top of Pike’s Peak, where 
they were initiated into the 
mysteries of Hoo-Hoo. And 
it was done right and proper, 
according to the best judg- 
ment of Jim Preston (No. 
51, if you please), and Su- 
preme Secretary E. D. Ten- 
nant, of St. Louis. The work 
was put on by the following: 

Snark—Hal S. Baldwin, Gree.ey. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—RF. PD. Tennant, St. Louis, Mo. 

Junior Hpo-Hoo—tL. R. Fifer, Seattle, Wash. 

Bojum—Will P. McPhee, Denver. 

Scrivenoter—Howard W. Hanna, Denver. 

Jabberwock—Dwight H. Elder, Denver. 

Custocatian—James E. Preston, Denver. 

Arcanoper—W. R. McFarland, Denver. 

Gurdon—E. E. Moss, Denver. 

And these are the names of the kittens who opened 
their eyes as full-fledged Hoo-Hoo at sunrise on the 
summit on the morning of July 22, and who carry the 
distinction of having been through the tanning process 
at an altitude of 14,109 feet above sea level on ‘‘the 
roof of the world: ’’ 





Francis Bradford Cheate, A. G. F. 
way, Denver. 

Alonzo Anthony Rafert, G. F. 
way, Denver. F 

Albert Swan Berggren, Manager Colorado Wrecking & 
Building Co., Denver. 

John Irvin Pfeiffer, National Sash & Door Co., Denver. 

Willard Henry Hemenway, El Paso Lumber Co., Colorado 
Springs. 

Oliver Timothy McIntosh, Burnside Lumber Co., Denver. 

Claude William Richardson, Sterling Lumber & Investment 
Co., Denver. 

Louis Bull Train, Manager Train Lumber Co., Colorado 
Springs. : 

John Blmer McPhee, McPhee & McGinnity Lumber Co., 
Denver. Leet 

Edwin Carlton Lewis, McPhee & McGinnity Lumber Co., 
Denver. 

The ladies joined the party at the session on the roof 
and thoroughly enjoyed the breakfast at sunrise. Will 
McPhee was toastmaster, and Mrs. O. O. Russell re- 
sponded on behalf of the ladies. 

An incident of genuine regret was the receipt of a 
telegram by Mr. Tennant, announcing the illness of his 
wife, who had been suddenly stricken with pneumonia. 
He was only able to make a few very brief remarks at 
the session on the roof, and hurriedly departed for Den- 
ver in order to catch a train for St. Louis early Satur- 
day forenoon. 

The Denver Knot Hole Club surprised even itself by 
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GATEWAY ENTRANCE TO PIKE’S PEAK AUTO HIGHWAY 


speech praising the tireless efforts of these men and 
ended by requesting Secretary O. O. Russell to call 
their names and ask them to come forward and pose 
for the picture for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
following readily responded: President H. G. Koch, 
former President Harry Nutting, W. E. McClung, T. C. 
Hurst, Secretary Mundell, Hans Machneke, Lew Train, 
G. C. Hemenway, Hal Baldwin and W. ©. Grier. When 
they were all lined up in proper position and looking 
‘‘pleasant,’’ Tom Moss, after many maneuvers around 
the camera standing on its tripod, lifted the black cloth 
and disclosed the nose of a long, black bottle protruding 
from a soap box and focused on the willing workers 
who posed for the ‘‘picture,’’ It was after midnight 
when the crown dispersed. 

Monday and Tuesday was given over entirely to sight 
seeing. Several of those from a distance made a side trip 
to Estes Park after the meeting, in order to round out 
their outing, and will not return home for another week. 

The meeting was unquestionably one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held in the West. 


SENATE HEARS OF BOGALUSA 


Senator Joseph E. Ransdell of Louisiana, speaking 2 
the Senate on Friday, July 7, on the subject ‘‘The Lure 
of the Southland’’ made some very interesting references 
to the development of Louisiana’s lumber industry and 
a particularly pertinent one to Bogalusa and its r cord 
breaking sawmill. 

Senator Ransdell said: 


Louisiana in 1904 ranked fourth in the list of lumbe 
producing States in the Union in the volume of lumber = 
By 1907 this commonwealth had advanced to second place 
and maintained that position until 1914, when the produc 
tion reported exceeded that of any other individual > yor 
Participating in that cut were 428 sawmills which reporte 
the quantity of lumber manufactured. iaen 

Louisiana can boast of not only some of the most moe 
equipped sawmill operations but can with pride point to ye 
single largest mill in the United States, a mill at Boga‘us@, 

vith a capacity of 1,000,000 feet of lumber a day. 
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pearl— 


But there isn’t a girl among ’em, an honest-to-goodness girl. 


I’d like to take you a-strollin’, but not on no Avenue, 

But up where the Fork is rollin’ an’ up where the sky is blue. 

I’d show you a street of shanties, I’d show you a path of dirt— 

An’ you would forget your chanties an’ songs of the Broadway skirt. 
I’d show you a girl, God bless her, the kind of a girl I mean— 

You don’t have to paint an’ dress her to make her appear a queen. 
In calico she’s arrayed her an’ not in no Broadway clo’es— 

But she’s just as the good God made her, as natural as a rose. 


I’d like to take her paradin’ along on your Broadway brick; 
There isn’t a Broadway maiden that she wouldn’t make look sick. 
She’d make all your dames look dirty, she’d make all your queens look 


queer; 


An’ if you got fresh or flirty, she’d bat you one on the ear. 

Girls? What do you know of heifers down here in your rotten town? 
She’s sweet as the mountain zephyrs, she’s hearty an’ big an’ brown. 
My heart hasn’t felt a flutter, no matter the dames I meet— 

A rose doesn’t grow in a gutter, or grass in an asphalt street. 


JACK ON BROADWAY 


Well, I’ve looked at your Broadway beauties, an’ your Broadway 
promenade; 

I’ve looked at your chorus cuties of every kind an’ shade. 

I’ve looked at the girls called Gibson—an’ little ones, too, I swear 

That still ought to have their bibs on instead of the rags they wear. 

I’ve seen ’em in silk an’ satin, I’ve seen ’em in white an’ black— 

An’ you give me a laff, Manhattan—they won’t do at all for Jack. 

You've painted an’ written an’ sung ’em, their eyes an’ their teeth of 





DUTY AND BEAUTY 


3eauty is calling me woodward, duty says stick to your desk. 
Duty is talking of conscience, beauty is more picturesque. 





GUY I. BUELL, SUFFOLK, VA. 


Although we like to guy you, Guy, 
You’re not a guy to care; 
But if you did 
Not like a kid 
We’d guy you then for fair. 
One reason why 
We like to guy 
You, Guy, both near and far— 
We’ll tell you why— 
We like a guy 


Beauty is talking of woodlands, singing of mountains and streams. Who’s the kind of guy you are! 


Duty is talking of dollars, beauty is talking of dreams. 


Beauty says come to the open, come where the forest is green. 
Duty says stick to your knitting, hammer your money-machine. 
Beauty says reses are blooming, beauty says breezes are fair. 
Duty says business is urgent, duty says beauty’s a snare. 


Beauty says tramping and trailing over the hills and away. 
Duty says just perseverence, that’s what will win you the day. 
Duty says beauty is foolish, beauty says duty may scoff, 

Duty says beauty says duty—no matter what, I am off! 





Never Mind The Guests 





THE ROLL-TOP 


This morning when you lift the top 
And open up your desk 

And find a plenty in the shop 
Of troubles picturesque, 

Make one resolve: Whatever woe 
Or worry there you find, 

Tonight, when home again you go, 
You’ll leave them all behind. 


That’s what a roll-top desk is for: 
To shut your troubles in. 

Work all the day and ponder o’er 
Your competition’s sin, 


The Continental, New York, is another one of those hotels which request: | Work all the day till night, and then, 
“Kindly report any inattention on the part of employees to the man- Forgetting fortune’s frown, 


agement, ’” 





THE BUM SHIPPING CLERK 


Lord help the hardluck shipping clerk! 
of anybody on the job—and gets it from the whole darned mob. The 
builder kicks, the buyer kicks, the salesman adds some pleasant licks, and 
then the boss he says a word that to the rest has not occurred. This job 


Lock all your troubles up again 
And pull the roll-top down! 





*TWAS EVER THUS 


He has about the meanest work fe fell into a river 


When the thing was full of ice; 
He never had a shiver, 
For the bath was rather nice. 


of shipping sash and doors and windows off of warehouse floors is tough— He wandered in a blizzard 


yet everybody roars. 

Of course, a man will make mistakes—that’s something everybody makes. 
If folks don’t get the proper size they pass up all these other guys and come 
out here and jump on me, but why they do I cannot see. 
little wait, perhaps a little extra freight, on every door perhaps a dime— 
why holler like it was a crime? They’ll get the stuff all right, in time. 


For instance: Once we shipped some sash to someone who was ready cash 


And he slumbered in the snow, 
As warm as any lizard 
Down in sunny Mexico. 


It only means 4 He tramped while it was raining 


Through a cedar swamp or two, 
Yet was never heard complaining 
That it chilled him through and 


and, when he didn’t get the stuff, he wired us here an awful bluff about us through. 

losing all his trade; a lot of other cracks he made, because I shipped them Then he sat within his office, 
M. K. T., while he is on the old I, C. Why jump on me? Such things to 
ont let the salesman settle kicks. 
hICKS, 





That’s what he’s for—not us poor 











This unhappy lumberman, 
And got the old pneumonia 
From a darned electric fan. 





JUST ALIVE 
A log-chain broke an’ a hemlock load 
Came pouring down on the open road. 
It caught Red Jones where he stood at, 
It caught Red Jones before he knowed 
An’ it knocked him down an’ it rolled him flat. 


We pried ’em loose an’ we pulled Red out. 
He was bunged up right, an’ there ain’t no doubt. 
He had broke one arm, he had broke one laig, 
He had tore his ear; he had broke his snout, 
An’ his ribs was stove like a soft-boiled aig. 


We loaded Red on a loggin’ sleigh 

An’ we drove all night an’ we drove all day 
Over corduroy, over rut an’ rock, 

Till we fetched at last to old Cloquet 
An’ landed Red with the sawmill doc. 


When the doe got through of a’mendin’ Red 
An’ had put him snug in a trundle ‘bed 
An’ he said that Red maybe might survive, 
Then what do you think that darn fool said? 
‘“Well, I’m mighty glad to be just alive! ’’ 


Then I went downstairs and I sez, sez I, 
(To myself, of course), ‘‘You’re a lucky guy! 
You ain’t broke no laig an’ ain’t broke no rib, 
An’ you needn’t lay while the days go by 
An’ eat from a spoon with a baby’s bib.’’ 


An’ it done me good just to swing my stem 

An’ my arms—well, I tried-out both of them; 
An’ I wiggled all of my fingers five, 

An’ I quoted Red’s little vocal gem, 

‘‘Well, I’m mighty glad that I’m just alive!’’ 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. Mill. 
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We Have It 3.00008. 








You Get It 


Well manufactured. Well graded. With 
lengths carefully assorted—in straight cars 
or mixed with 


V. G. FLOORING. 


Cedar Shingles and Bevel Siding 
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When Wanted 


by sending orders to 
Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


BRANCH: 
706 Lumber Exch., 822 Tacoma Bldg., 


Minneapolis, Minn. TACOMA, WASH. 





















Dealers 


operating yards at stations reached by C. M. & 
St. P. Railway or tariff connections thereof, 
deal extensively with 
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Daily cut, 600,000 feet. 
Well-balanced stock of the finest quality and superior mill work. 


Red Cedar Shingles 
Daily cut, 1,000,000 Shingles. 
Correctly made; Right thickness; and from the Finest Timber. 


Intelligent and Careful Attention to mail and wires. Prompt Shipments. 
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a MIXED CARS—Lumber and Shingles 


Mills at INDEX, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 
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American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. 
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Ac JFic 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN,WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand Shi | 
Unexcelled Premium Brand ing es 
Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast, 


“Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles 
Cedar 


Bevel Siding. 

Spruce ““inazizes; Bevel Siding. 
Yellow Fir— Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a °moone Representative. 


Minneapolis Sales Office: 7 bwenst ‘Repesentat 


M.T. OWENS, Representative, 
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PRUCE 
and FIR 
LUMBER 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


We solicit “Specialty” Business 








FROM THE 
« Desa MANUFACTURER 
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Harbor Commercial Co., “Sveses: 
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FIR" CEDAR 

















Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 








WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 








Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
—” LUMBER CO. We make a 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, specialty of 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 




















Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


i Rite-Grade Perfects, properly dried, full thick- 
Hl ness, strictly clear, vertical grain, our specialty. 


; ALOHA LUMBER CO., aLona,wasu. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


{ RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description 


Oar 
Specialty | 











Has a hundred poems that have 


LIN FOREST LAND delighted thousands. It isin its 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
| Awerican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 
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DISCUSS EFFECT OF BRITISH BLACKLIST 


Two Alternative Courses Suggested as Method of 
Settling Differences—Action Awaited 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25.—sne expected sormal 
announcement of the attitude ot the uumimstration 
toward the British blacklist.was not forthcoming after 
today’s cabinet meeting. Acting secretary ul State 
Polk intimated/ on yesterday that an announcement 
might be made today. The reason action is withheld is 
understood to be an absence of facts with regard to 
certain features: of this newest British trade-gobbling 
measure. 

An informal conference held today between Ambassa- 
dor Spring-Rice and Mr. Polk developed the fact that 
‘¢in general’? there is no intention on the part of Great 
Britain to interfere with contracts made prior to the 
promulgation of the blacklist. 

After the conference it also was announced that the 
purpose of the British Government is not to ban neu- 
trals, but to prevent the use of British capital and 
credit in support of the enemy. 

As an evidence that existing contracts are to be per- 
mitted to continue in force, it was announced that an 
American firm in San Francisco that was placed on 
the blacklist may continue to supply oil to Australian 
purchasers under an outstanding contract. When the 
Australians saw the name of this firm on the list they 
immediately cabled that no further shipments would be 
accepted. A 

This identical construction was placed on the black- 
list by officials of the administration, as well as by 
British subjects and neutrals who fear trouble if they 
deal with blacklisted firms. Ambassador Spring-Rice 
apparently assured Mr. Polk today that neutrals need 
have no fear about dealing with blacklisted firms, since 
the measure is, primarily designed to affect the conduct 
only of British subjects. 

The conference with the British ambassador supplied 
a part of the information regarding the real meaning 
of the blacklist, called for by Mr. Polk immediately after 
it was published in this country. Important features 
remain to be elucidated. 

Despite explanations so far made, Mr. Polk is con- 
vineed that Great Britain does not realize the logical 
effect of the blockade. _If carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, as he now sees it, the blacklist could be used to 
prevent any individual trading with a firm on the list. 
Under such an application Great Britain herself could 
not get anything from the United States in the way of 
supplies. . 

The blacklist is conceded to have been a blow at Ger- 
man firms and undoubtedly is a step in the direction of 
curtailing German commercial activities throughout the 
world. It appears to be more far-reaching than any- 
thing yet adopted by the British Government. Indica- 
tions are that France and other allies of Great Britain 
will adopt identical measures so that all of them 
will be on an exact equality before the world. 

At best officials regard the situation created by the 
blacklist as extremely grave. The indications are that a 
course of action to be followed by the United States will 
be determined in the near future. Meanwhile negotia- 
tions are, underway, informally, of course, with a view 
to having removed from the blacklist the names of firms 
that have had no relations whatever with Germany or 
Austria since the European war began. 

The situation in which the San Francisco firm found 
itself suggests one way in which the blacklist is likely 
to act as a boomerang. This firm has long been selling 
oil to Australian consumers and jobbers. It will be 
quite embarrassing for the Australians to procure oil 
of the same quality in other markets with the present 
demand for shipping. What is true of oil is true of 
several other commodities shipped from Pacific coast 
ports to British possessions. 

Up to date there has been no explanation of the ap- 
plication of the blacklist by British shipmasters. A 
few cases have been brought to the attention of the 
State Department in which neutral shipmasters were 
warned that if they accepted cargoes for certain firms 
to which the British Government objected they would 
not be permitted to purchase coal in Jamaica en route 
to South American ports. The extent to which such an 
application of the blacklist might be carried in reprisals 
against persons who presumed even to deal with the 
blacklisted firms is a cause of concern to high officials. 

Two alternative courses have been suggested if diplo- 
macy fails to settle the blacklist and other pending com- 
mercial controversies with Great Britain. One is joint 
action with the Scandinavian countries and Holland, 
looking toward relief from the operations of the re- 
strictive measures. Already some of the European 
neutrals have proffered such codperation. The second 
course is to enact retaliatory legislation. Officials are 
not inclined to take so drastic a step as the latter at the 
present stage of negotiations. 





GREAT RESULTS EXPECTED FROM LOAN ACT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24.—President Wilson, mem- 
bers of his cabinet, senators and representatives and pub- 





lie officials generally expect great things from the opera- 
tion of the rural credits bill, which has received the 
President’s approval and is now a law of the land. 
Some time will be required to get the new law into oper- 
ation, beginning with the appointment of a farm loan 
board, the personnel of which will be chosen with great 
care. 

Discussing the rural credits bill, Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo said: 


The rural credits bill creates a system under which the 
farmers of the United States will be able, for the first time 


in the history of the country, to borrow money on farm lands 
promptiy at low rates of interest and on long time, namely, 
. from five to forty years, and by means of annual dues or 


installments not only to pay the interest, but also to retire 
the principal of the loan at maturity. ‘This piece of legisla- 
tion is comparable in its benefits and in the magnitude of the 
industry it will affect, with the Federal Reserve Act, but it 
is, in many respects, far mere important to the country than 


the Federal Reserve Act itself. Agriculture is so fundamen- 
tally the basis of prosperity and wealth that it ought to be 
the first concern of the nation. It is amazing that the 
emancipation of the farmer from the evils of insufticient 
credits, usurious rates of interest, and restricted operations 


as a consequence, has been delayed so long. 
_ I have the utmost confidence in the efficacy of the new leg- 
islation and I believe that it will, like the Federal Reserve 
Act, bring untold benefits to the farmers, as well as to the 
people of the country generally. 

he new Act provides for the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of four members of the farm loan board for terms of 
two, four, six and eight years, respectively. The members 
so appointed, together with the secretary of the Treasury, 
constitute the farm loan board, with the Secretary of the 
Treasury as chairman. Serious consideration is now being 
given to the personnel of this board and it is hoped that the 
appointments may be announced in a few days. 


The Farm Loan Act provides for the division of the coun- 
try into twelve districts and the location of a farm loan bank 
in each district. As soon as the board is organized it doubt- 
less will hold hearings in the capitals of the various States 
for the purpose of getting the fullest possible information 
about the manner in which the country should be divided 
into farm loan districts and as to the city in each district 
where the farm loan bank should be located. Similar hear- 


ings were held by the organization committee when the coun- 
try was divided into twelve districts under the Federal 
Reserve Act. 


TO INVESTIGATE CAUSE OF INCREASED PAPE 
COSTS : 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25.—Arrangements have 
been completed fér the hearing August 1 before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in connection with the investiga- 
tion ordered by the Senate to determine the cause of the 
big increase in the price of news print paper. The hear- 
ing will begin promptly at 10 a. m., Tuesday morning 
of next week. Schedules containing numerous specific 
inquiries as to the prices paid for print paper, the quan- 
tities procured and other facts bearing on the inquiry 
have been sent to 2,000 daily newspapers and more than 
4,000 weeklies. 

In addition, the commission has addressed a letter to 
practically all the newspapers of the country, requesting 
them to be represented at the hearing. Those who can 
not appear but have information they desire to submit 
are urged to do so in writing. 

Information already has been secured from a large 
number of publishers, as well as from representatives of 
the manufacturers of print paper. 

Expert accountants are actively at work examining the 
books of print paper manufacturers in this country and 
Canada, in order to determine the cost of production, 
profits and other pertinent matters regarding the conduct 
of the business. Special agents also are at work securing 
from jobbers of newsprint paper such information as 1s 
necessary regarding the prices paid and received by 
them. ‘ 

The purpose of the commission is to complete its in 
quiry and make its findings by October 1, before con- 
tracts for print paper ordinarily are closed for the en- 
suing year. The commissioners are hopeful the inquiry 
will establish the facts beyond question. 
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LUMBERMEN URGE RETENTION OF INCOME 
TAX ON TIMBERLANDS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26.—R. H. Downman, of 
New Orleans, president of the National Lumber Manuf ae- 
turers’ Association; Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, 
president of the Southern Pine Association; President 
Selfridge, of the California Redwood Association ; and 
other lumbermen spent the last few days in W ashing- 
ton primarily in connection with the pending revenue 
bill. The lumbermen were given a hearing by. a sub- 
committee of the Senate finance committee, at which they 
urged that the provision of the House bill relating to 

income tax on timber be retained. : ; 

There was talk that the House provision might be 
amended. President Downman and -his associates told 
the senators with whom they conferred that the prov 
sion as it passed the House is satisfactory to lumbermen 
generally. While here the lumbermen interviewed sen- 
ators from their home States as well as members 01 the 
finance committee. They are reasonably certain the 
House provision will be retained. ; 

The House provision makes a reasonable eure 
for stumpage not in excess of the cost of, or capita 
actually invested in, the timber sold or removed during 
the year for which the income tax return 1s made, 7 
with respect to timber purchased prior to March 1, 
1913, a reasonable allowance not in excess of the fair 
cash value of the timber on that date. 
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The subcommittees of the Senate finance committee 
have closed the informal hearings which they had been 


holding and are now at work in executive session. The 
subcommittees will make their reports to the full com- 
mittee in time for that body to whip the bill into final 
shape by the end of this week or early next week. 
While in the city the lumbermen called upon Will H. 
Parry and other members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and discussed lumber matters in general and the 
forthcoming conferences and reports in particular. Judge 
L. C. Boyle also held another conference with Mr. Parry 


a few days ago, advising him that his final brief in 
the lumber investigation probably will be ready within 
the next ten days. 

Commissioner Parry is holding further conferences 
with officials of the Forest Service and hopes to have 
matters in shape so that the report of the Forest Service 
on its lumber study can be submitted to the interested 
lumbermen in the near future. The lumbermen will have 
an opportunity to examine the Forest Service report 
before the date fixed for the final conference with lum- 
bermen will be held also remains to be determined. 








Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








TAP LINE SWITCHING ALLOWANCE RESTRICTED 


Commission Rules on Divisions on Traffic Handled to 
and From Plant Scales 


[By OpDELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24.—According to a decision 
handed down today by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, an out of line or diverted movement to a track 
scale may not properly be included under the tap line 
ease when fixing the switching allowance or division that 
a tap line may receive from its trunk line connections. 

The commission says: 


The Wisconsin Lumber Company and the Union Saw Mill 
Company, hereinafter referred to as the Wisconsin company 
and the Union company, respectively, operate mills at Hut- 
tig, in Arkansas. The plant of the Wisconsin company is 
located on the rails of the Louisiana & Pine Bluff Railway, 
while that of the Union company is contiguous to the tracks 
of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, these 
two lines being respectively referred to hereinafter as the 
Pine Bluff and the Iron Mountain. The Wisconsin company, 
the Union company, and the Pine Bluff are all owned or 
controlled by the same interests. 

In The Tap Line Cuse, 34 I. C. C., 116, which report 
should be referred to for a complete understanding of the 
situation now before us, we held that the published rates 
on hardwood lumber applying from the mill of the Wis- 
consin company were unreasonable and unjustly discrim- 
inatory in so far as they exceeded the rates contempora- 
neously maintained on hardwood lumber originating on the 
rails of the Iron Mountain at Huttig. When that case was 
heard the rates on hardwood lumber from the mill of the 
Wisconsin company were 3 cents higher than the junction 
point rates or the rates on lumber from the Union mill, 
which, as heretofore stated, is located directly on the tracks 
of the Iron Mountain at Huttig. We also held that the com- 
Plainant, the Wisconsin company, has been damaged by the 
Iron Mountain and Pine Bluff to the extent that the through 
charges assessed, since May 1, 1912, on the product of its 
mill exceeded the rates applicable on hardwood lumber from 
Huttig. A petition for rehearing filed by the Pine Bluff 
was granted, and the several questions raised thereon, as 
well as in the answer of the Wisconsin company, are now 
before us for consideration. 

In our second supplemental report in The Tap Line Case, 
51 1. C. C. 490, we revised the views announced in the orig- 
inal proceeding, thus conforming our own course in these 
matters to the rulings of the Supreme Court in The Tap 
Line Cases, 234 U. S., 1; and after a very careful study 
of the question we there fixed switching allowances and divi- 
sions for general application in this southwestern territory. 
For a haul of 3 miles or less under our order in that proceed- 
ing, which order is still in force throughout the territory, 
a tap line may receive a maximum allowance of $3 a car. 
And this is the amount which the Iron Mountain has been 
Paying to the Pine Bluff on lumber traffic from both mills 
at Huttig interchanged at Dollar Junction. The Pine Bluff, 
however, is here asserting that its haul to that junction is 
in excess of 8 miles, and that under our order in te case 
last cited it is therefore entitled, not to a switching charge 
of $3 a ear but to a division out of the through rate of 
1% cents per 100 pounds, or approximately $9 a car. It is 
Important, therefore, that the distance from the two mills 
to Dollar. Junction be accurately determined, and that, in- 
deed, was one of the chief purposes in asking for a rehearing. 


Measurements Show Differences 


The measurements, which have been taken with care, 
Show that the mileage actually traversed by the cars when 
moving between the mill of the Wisconsin company and the 
trunk line connection at Dollar Junction is 3.40 miles; and 
that between the Union plant and the same connection a 
‘ar moves 3.25 miles. The mere statement of these dis- 
tances, however, is not sufficient, especially in view of the 
facts in this case. It is shown of record that these dis- 
tances include out of line or diverted movements to the track 
Scales of 840 feet, in the case of shipments of the Wisconsin 
company, and 4,380 feet, in the case of shipments from the 
Vnion mill. If these distances be deducted from the total 
haul the actual necessary mileage covered by the cars in 
direc{ movement to Dollar Junction is 3.24 miles from the 
Wisconsin mill and 2.41 miles from the Union mill. In 
other words, the Pine Bluff, in order to bring about an 
crease in its earnings, claims to be entitled to compensa- 
tion for an out of line haul to the seale track of nearly a 
mile. Were we to lend our approval to avy such arrange- 
Ment not only would the Pine Bluff be placed in a more 
advantageous position than any other tap line in this terri- 
tory performing a similar service, but such a ruling would 
*pen the way in the case of many tap lines for a relocation 
of their track scales so as to require a long back haul, and 
in that way to lay a basis for divisions or allowances very 
materially in excess of those fixed by the commission for 
the distance covered by a direct movement from the mill 
to the junction. Under the circumstances we can not lend 
our sanction to the demand for increased allowances to be 
bald 'o the Pine Bluff from the Union mill. 
ore’, Second question to be determined is whether Huttig 
bree ollar Junction is the proper point of interchange be- 
Ween the Pine Bluff and the Iron Mountain. The record 


shows that ever since the construction of the tap line the 
interchange of cars has taken place at Dollar Junction, the 
necessary and ample facilities having been provided at that 
point. For a short period, during which the Iron Mountain 
was repairing its tracks near Dollar Junction, the inter- 
change was made at Huttig. The only tracks at the latter 
point available for this purpose are the scale tracks hereto- 
fore referred to, the use of which, it is said, would seri- 
ously interfere with the handling of traffic. To provide fa- 
cilities now for the interchange at Huttig would necessitate 
an entire reconstruction of the tracks at that point, the ex- 
pense of which would be considerable. From the record 
before us no objection is found to the present practice of 
interchanging the cars at Dollar Junction. When made at 
that point the allowance by the Iron Mountain to the Pine 
Bluff on cars from the mill of the Wisconsin company should 
not exceed 11% cents per 100 pounds; from the Union mill 
the allowance should not exceed $3 a car. These are the 
allowances that obtain under our second supplemental report, 
supra, throughout the entire territory. Should the inter- 
change be effected at Huttig under our order in that case 
the Iron Mountain may pay to the Pine Bluff $2 a car on 
shipments from either mill. 

A third question suggested on the rehearing is with re- 
spect to certain shipments from Huttig which moved in the 
course of the journey across the State line into another 
State in order to reach destinations in Arkansas. Appar- 
ently it is contended that as such shipments had their origin 
and destination in that State they were not subject to the 
act to reguiate commerce. It has long been the settled doc- 
trine, however, that such movements come within the act. 
As to such shipments the interstate rates were applicable 
and reparation should be awarded on the basis of our former 
decision. 

The last question involved on the rehearing relates to 
certain shipments of logs moving over the Iron Mountain 
from Wham, in Louisiana, to Huttig and there turned over 
to the Pine Bluff for delivery at the mill of the Wisconsin 
Lumber Company. 

From the facts shown of record it is clear that the Iron 
Mountain does not discriminate against the complainant by 
its refusal to absorb the charges of the Pine Bluff for switch- 
ing the logs to the mill or the product of the logs from the 
mill to the rails of the Iron Mountain at Huttig. On in- 
bound logs and outbound lumber interchanged with the Iron 
Mountain at Huttig the switching allowance by the Iron 
Mountain to the Pine Bluff should not exceed the maximum 
of $2 a car fixed by our order of July 29, 1914. If the 
Pine Bluff accepts the logs from the Iron Mountain at 
Huttig no reason is shown upon this record why the products 
of those logs should not be returned to the trunk line at the 
same point. 

The amount of reparation due to the complainants and 
the proportions thereof to be paid by each of the defendants 
was not determined upon the former record, nor can this 
be done upon the record now before us. The Wisconsin 
Lumber Company should prepare a statement showing as to 
each shipment on which reparation is claimed the date of 
movement, point of origin, route, final destination, weight, 
rate applied, charges collected, and the amount of reparation 
due under our findings herein, together with proof that it 
bore the charges, which statement should be submitted to 
defendants for verification. Upon receipt of a statement so 
prepared by the Wisconsin Lumber Company and verified by 
defendant we will consider the entry of an order awarding 
reparation. 





HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION FILES COMPLAINT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24.—The Georgia Hardwood 
Association, with headquarters at Macon, today filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a complaint against 
the Central of Georgia, Southern, Atlantic Coast Line 
and Louisville & Nashville railroads, alleging unjust dis- 
crimination against Georgia hardwood shippers in the 
issuance of through export bills of lading to Gulf ports. 

The complaint says: 

For some reason unknown to complainant shipments of 
hardwood lumber and other hardwood products when orig- 
inating at points where. members of complainant organization 
own and operate sawmilis and at all other points in 
Georgia are penalized by the respondents to“%a_ greater 
extent and in an entirely different degree and manner than 
are the operators of hardwood mills competing with com- 
plainant organization in foreign markets, and are, therefore, 
subject to undue prejudice and disadvantage. 

It is pointed out that the Southern Railway has in 
effect a tariff which contains the following exception: 

No export bill of lading via any port for forest products 
originating at stations east of the main line of the Southern 
Railway, Washington, D. C., to Atlanta, Ga., both inclusive; 
nor from any station in Georgia. ; 

The failure of the Southern and other carriers named 
to provide through bills of lading is declared to work a 
great hardship on the members of the Georgia Hardwood 
Association and a great advantage to their competitors 
in other States. 

A complaint filed by the National Pole Company, of 
Escanaba, Mich., asks $3,000 reparation on 171 carloads 
of cedar poles shipped during the two-year period prior 
to June 28, 1916, from Minnesota points to destinations 
in western Canada. A combination rate of 16% cents 
per 100 pounds was charged for transportation, which is 
declared to have been unreasonable. ° The commission is 
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Trave MARK 


In addition to our Eagle Brand Shingles We can ship in mixed 
cars 4", 5” and 6” “Clear A” Red Cedar Bevel Siding, 10 to 18 
foot lengths. New Bundling 20% short in each length. 


Final Cost. 


The average cost of Red Cedar Shingle roof based on 20 year 
life (which is short) is only 25c per 100 square feet. e aver- 
age cost of composition roofing (which is high) is 50c per 100 
square feet. 

We Want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
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asked to establish a reasonable through rate and author- 
ize the payment of reparation. 

More than $3,000 reparation is asked in a complaint 
filed by the Whiteville Lumber Company against the New 
York, Philadelphia & Norfolk et al., covering a large 
number of shipments of lumber from Whiteville, N. C., 
to Norfolk and Pinners Point, Va., for destinations be- 
yond the Virginia cities. Complainant contends that it 
was overcharged one-half cent per 100 pounds on the rate 
up to the Virginia cities on all shipments moving since 
May 22, 1915. 

The Duttweiler Lumber Company, of Toledo, Ohio, 
has filed a complaint against the Louisville & Nashville, 
asking $50.70 reparation on account of an overcharge 
due to a reconsignment mix-up on one carload of lumber 
shipped. from Pine Barren, Fla., to Birch Run, Mich. 
Through error the shipment was delivered to complain- 
ant at Toledo and extra charges were collected for send- 
ing it on to Birch Run. 





FINDS CHARGES UNJUSTLY DISCRIMINATORY 


WasuHIncTon, D. C., July 26.—The Interstate Com- 
merece Commissicn in a decision handed down today finds 
unjustly discriminatory the charge of $7 per car imposed 
by the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad and 
its connections at Paducah, Ky., for switching carloads 
of bolts, logs or billets, originating in Tennessee, from 
the Tennessee River to complainant’s plant. At the same 
time the commission denies reparation to the Mutual 
Wheel Company, which filed the complaint in this case. 





SEEK READJUSTMENT OF LUMBER RATES 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 26.—That the time has 
come for an entire readjustment of the lumber rates from 
inland mills in the Great Lakes district to points in the 
Central Freight Association territory was the opinion 
expressed by practically all of the lumber shippers in 
Michigan and Wisconsin who testified in the hearing by 
the Cadillac Lumber Exchange before an examiner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the United States 
district court in Grand Rapids, last week. 

Considerable evidence regarding the diminishing source 
of supply along the shores of the lake was submitted, as 
was also much evidence pertaining to the diminishing 
shipments of lumber by water routes. The railroads have 
been forced to reduce their rates to meet the cheaper 
water shipping rates and the mill owners along the lake 
shore have been having the advantage of both cheap water 
rates and reduced rates by inland carriers to meet this 
competition. 

Cadillac, as an interior producing point, claims that it 
is being discriminated against. It has to compete with 
concerns on both sides of the lake that are getting much 
cheaper transportation rates. 

Wisconsin shippers were here in large numbers to pro- 
test against the readjustment, of the Cadillac rates, fear- 
ing that any such action by the commission would result 
in a general readjustment of the rates from lake points, 
thus forcing them to pay higher rates than they are now 
paying. The only action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in this matter is to determine whether or not 
Cadillac is being discriminated against, and if it finds 
that there is a discrimination it can only order its re- 
moval, leaving to the carriers to determine whether the 
general rate should be higher or lower. 

Shippers from Bay City and Saginaw were also inter- 
ested in the case and were here to prevent the change if 
possible because they, too, would be forced under the 
new arrangement to pay higher freight rates. 

An announcement is expected from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission early in the fall. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From July 19 to July 24, inclusive, ten vessels brought 
3,621,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—750,000 feet—was carried by 
the steamer Kalkaska, from Port Arthur, Ont. The next 
largest cargo—691,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
Robert L. Fryer, Port Arthur, Ont. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


July 19—Steamer Susie Chipman, Masonville, Mich., 200,- 
000 feet; steamer Kalkaska, Port Arthur, Ont., 750,000 feet ; 
schooner Robert L. Fryer, Port Arthur, Ont., 691,000 feet. 

July 20—Steamer N. J. Nessen, North Manitou, Mich., 
355,000 feet. 

July 21—-Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 168,000 
feet, and Manistee, Mich., 94,000 feet. 

. iad 22—Steamer W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 209,000 
eet. 

July 23—Steamer N. J. Nesen, Manistee, Mich., 385,000 
feet; schooner Z. E. Skeele, Thompson, Mich., 197,000 feet. 

July 24—-Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 262,000 
feet ; steamer 7’. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 310,000 feet. 





NEW EMBARGO ORDER ANNOUNCED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Boston, Mass., July 27.—Lumber shipments from the 
South and West will be cut off from southern New Eng- 
land for at least one week by a new embargo order an- 
nounced by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road yesterday and effective at midnight. The embargo 
is upon all carload and less than carload freight coming 
to the lines of the company and those of the Central 
New England Railway from connecting rail and steam- 
ship lines via the Harlem River and Maybrook, N. Y., 
except on perishable freight and live stock, freight for 
the United States Government, news print paper material 
for the two companies, freight in common for the Bos- 
ton & Albany, Boston & Maine, Central Vermont and New 
York Central roads and freight originating on the On- 
tario & Western lines. The embargo will be raised next 
Wednesday at midnight. A statement of traffic condi- 
tions accompanying the embargo order shows that 12,795 


eS 


eastbound cars are at or about to arrive at the Harlem 
River and Maybrook gateways. 

This is the third time since the big embargo that the 
New Haven Railroad has taken similar action and stopped 
all freight coming in at these points so that the com- 
pany could clear its tracks. A modified embargo has 
just been lifted. No special favors are shown except 
where absolutely necessary. There have been few com- 
plaints, as all interests are treated alike and most ship- 
pers and receivers realize that the road is using the best 
method to keep things moving under the worst congestion 
in the history of New England railroading. 





ASPHALT SHINGLE MEN’S CLAIMS DISPROVED 


Boston Building Commissioner Finds Patented Article 
Prohibited in Many Big Cities 


Boston, Mass., July 26.—Statements in a letter cir- 
culated by. the United Improvement Association that all 
of the principal cities of the country permit the use 
of the asphalt shingles banned in Boston because they 
are too thin, a fire menace and quickly perishable, are 
nailed by Building Commissioner Patrick O’Hearn in a 
report to Mayor James M. Curley on the result of his 
communications with the cities mentioned. As told 
last week in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, O’Hearn al- 
ready has disproved by the tests of a firm of chemists 
retained by the city the marvelous claims of ‘‘fire 
resistance’? made by asphalt shingle manufacturers, and 
now he believes that he has shown by actual investiga- 
tion that more of the wonderful claims made in behalf 
oi asphalt shingles, as cheaper, better and more durable 
than wood shingles, and even more fire resistant than 
asbestos, slate and metal, also are untrue. 

Since the statement was given wide circulation here 
in behalf of the asphalt shingle manufacturers that 
Boston is alone among large cities in banning their 
merchandise, the building commissioner got into com- 
munication with the large cities specifically mentioned. 
Yesterday he reported- to the mayor what he had 
learned from the cities whose answers had been re- 
ceived up to date. The thin asphalt shingle, he declared, 
is actually prohibited in Newark, N. J.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; in the city section of St. Louis, Mo.; 
within the building limits of New York City; in Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Baltimore, Md., and debarred in sections of 
Chicago, Ill. 

The building commissioner and the mayor called the 
newspaper reporters into their conference yesterday and 
called to the reporters’ attention an editorial in the 
current issue of the Insurance Journal complimenting 
O’Hearn on his stand against asphalt shingles. The 
circulated criticism of the commissioner’s policy against 
asphalt shingles contained the charge that the insurance 
interests were in favor of asphalt shingles and opposed 
O’Hearn’s stand, but this is disproved by the editorial 
assertions of the insurance men’s own trade organ. 

Since the United Improvement Association sent out 
its letter charging O’Hearn with discriminating unfairly 
against asphalt shingles, many members of the associa- 
tion have called at his office, according to the building 
commissioner, and after he has demonstrated to them that 
asphalt shingles are not what the manufacturers claim, 
they have left convinced that he is quite right in not 
approving such material, and that it was a mistake for 
President William J. Paul and Executive Secretary 
George E. Richards, of the association, to have sent out 
such a letter in behalf of the asphalt shingle manufac- 
turers. 

Members of the lumber trade here who have criticized 
Building Commissioner O’Hearn for his rather unfair 
attitude against wooden shingles and wooden construc- 
tion generally, are now compelled to admit that he 1s 
more or less consistent in his stand, at any rate. 

And the house builders and home owners of Boston are 
now wishing they could use wood shingles on their roofs, 
because the building commissioner rapidly is convincing 
them that they would not be satisfied with the substi- 
tute offered by the asphalt shingle manufacturers. 





WILL BUILD LARGE MILL TO CUT OAK AND GUM 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 25—Russe & Burgess (Inc.) 
have purchased 7,000 acres of timberlands on Honey 
Island in Holmes County, Miss., and will build a mill 
either at Tchula or at Belzoni for the purpose of de- 
veloping the timber thereon, consisting principally of 
oak and gum. The new mill will be a band one, with 
resaw, and will have a daily capacity of at least 50,000 
feet. The company has not yet decided on the site, but 
at present it looks as though the plant will be located 
at Belzoni, although Tchula is considerably closer to the 
property. However, negotiations with business interests 
of Tchula in regard to a site and other conditions have 
not been satisfactory. It will be necessary to build at 
least ten miles of railway to facilitate the development 
of the timber on this tract. The timber will be developed 
exclusively for the export trade and the firm plans to 
use Sunflower River for the handling of both logs and 
lumber during periods when ears are scarce or wlicn 
rail rates are particularly high. It will put in barges 
for transporting lumber to the Mississippi and thence 
down that stream to New Orleans, particularly if rates 
should be more favorable by this method. Russe & Bur- 
gess (Inc.) are negotiating for still other property 1" 
that territory and will announce plans at an early date 
for the construction of its mill and for the development 
of the timber on the property already acquired. None of 
the timber from this tract will be brought to Memphis. 
However, the mills of the company here and at Isola, 
Miss., will be continued in operation, being supplied 
with logs from other tracts owned by the company. 
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HOW BUSINESS WILL THRIVE AFTER WAR 


Post Bell 





Keen Observer Offers Some Suggestions 
Trade Contingencies Many 


[By George S. Gardiner, Laurel, Miss. ] 


In reply to your suggestion that I write a letter 
expressing my views on the business outlook in this 
territory and abroad, I would say that much depends 
on how long the war will last. As long as Europe con- 
tinues to send us millions of gold that we do not need 
credit inflation will continue and as long as the nations 
at war buy from us vast quantities of munitions wages 
and the cost of living will likely remain high. If at 
the close of the war several hundred million dollars of 
our gold are returned to Europe there may be a period 
of stagnation in business caused by a readjustment in 
wages and commodity prices to about the level of two 
or three years ago. When hostilities cease and while 
peace terms are under negotiation by the dozen or 
fourteen nations, which may last many months, there 
will probably be business inactivity abroad and a great 
shrinkage in our export trade. 

When peace terms have been agreed on and the peo- 
ple engage in producing things of value to exchange 
for our products there will be no lack of money to 
carry on the world’s trade. There will be concentrated 
in the banks of Europe more gold than ever before and 
the largest store in this country that we have ever had, 
all of which will be used as a basis for bank credits; 
the people of Europe will hereafter use paper money in- 





GEORGE S. GARDINER, 
Of Laurel, Miss. 


stead of coin for the ordinary needs of domestic trade, 
thus enlarging their banks’ gold resources. 

Almost all of the war debts will be carried by the 
people who owe them, so the burden will not be so large 
as the size of the debts indicates. The uncertain fac- 
tors are the number of lives lost and the consequent 
disorganization of industry; whether standing armies 
will hereafter be disbanded; restrictions on interna- 
tional trade; will production be speeded up or will the 
unions restrict production? and lastly, temperance. 





SPEAKER URGES PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT WITH MEXICO 


Says Successful Solving of Present Controversy Means 
Great Pan-American Trade 





STAUNTON, VA., July 25.—In an address here tonight 
John Barrett, director general of the Pan American 
Union of Washington, D. C., made a strong plea for a 
peaceful settlement of all pending differences between 
the United States and Mexico. There is some fear lest 
the negotiations now being conducted may come to an 
unexpected and abrupt end. Mr. Barrett said in part: 


There is no greater combined opportunity and responsibility 
today before the American Government and people than that 
represented in Pan-America and Pan-Americanism. The 
European war and the Mexican problem have demonstrated 
this fact beyond question. The European war has done 
more than any other international influence since the declara- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823 to develop Pan-American 
Solidarity, Pan-American sympathy and Pan-American com- 
merce, On the other hand, the Mexican situation always has 
contained the possibilities of disrupting this same solidarity, 
Sympathy and commerce, but at the same time having the 
potentiality of being an all-powerful factor in cementing 
: i, friendship and doing away with Pan-American 

STrust, 

_ ‘the European war today has a great silver lining for the 
United States and its twenty sister American republics in 
that it has done more than all diplomatic negotiations, all 
Speeches and protestations of friendship through long years 
to emphasize in a most practical way the absolute inter- 
dependence in both material and political ways of the Amer- 
te republics. It has also shown to them more than any 
oretical argument of a century that the future commercial, 

nancial and economic development of each one of the 
twenty-one American republics depends upon the codperation 
of the other twenty. It has proved for the first time beyond 
question and experimentation. the need of a great Pan- 
merican merchant marine, extensive Pan-American banking 
lacilities and Pan-American reciprocity in treaties, laws and 
intercourse, to build Pan-American trade. 

The Mexican situation, on the other hand, has loomed up 
With its fearful as well as its favorable potentialities. It is 
no exaggeration, therefore, to state that, if the Mexican 
Problem is successfully solved ~ the avoidance of actual war 
and armed intervention by the United States, and permanent 
Peace and order are established in Mexico without infringe- 





oe 


ment of its sovereignty and with the friendly codperation of 
the United States Government and people, the greatest step 
forward to strengthen the solidarity established by the Euro- 
pean war will be taken. All-America—Pan-America—from 
the United States, Mexico and Cuba on the north to Argen- 
tina and Chile on the south, will then rejoice in a new era 
of Pan-Americanism which will make the sympathetic union 
ot the American republics not only real and lasting, but a 
mighty factor, in the form of a group of nations, for pre- 
omg the peace and advancing the prosperity of the whole 
world. 

In other words, if the Mexican question is so settled that 
all Latin America will be convinced of the good faith of the 
United States in its attitude toward its sister republics, 
there is no question that a deep and broad wave of true Pan- 
Americanism will sweep over the entire western hemisphere 
and make the Americas not only forever leaders in the civil- 
ization and commerce of the world, but a combined power of 
unprecedented strength for peace and progress. 

Drawing conclusions from the attitude of the press of 
Latin America, which, as in the United States, is the best 
barometer of public sentiment, it would appear true that, 
while the governments and peoples of Latin America are 
sympathetic with the United States Government and people 
in the matter of the many distressing incidents and raids 
that have eccurred along the border and of the losses of life 
and property in the interior of Mexico and do not blame the 
United States for making most earnest representations and 
protestations, as they themselves would do under similar cir- 
cumstances, they, on the other hand, do not believe that 
conditions and a situation have arrived where war and armed 
intervention would be justifiable. Again, while Latin Amer- 
ica, for its own good name, is just as anxious as the United 
States for the reéstablishment of peace and order in Mexico, 
it believes that the interior problem of Mexico is one that 
belongs solely to that country and must be worked out by 
the Mexican Government and people and without the impair- 
ment of Mexican sovereignty by another republic. 


REVIVE DOUGLAS FIR COMPANY PLANS 


Manufacturers to Enter the World’s Markets After 
the War—Prospects Are Encouraging 








PorTLAND, ORE., July 22.—At the close of the Euro- 
pean war, when carriers become available, lumber manu- 
facturers of Oregon and Washington will bid to the 
world for a goodly share of business. They will not sit 
and wait for business to come to them but plan to carry 
on a vigorous and aggressive campaign to ‘‘round it up.’’ 

The decision to invade these foreign markets, in all 
quarters of the globe where fir lumber of dimensions 
may be used to advantage, was reached here this week 
at a meeting held at the Benson Hotel by prominent lum- 
ber manufacturers and dealers of the Pacific Northwest. 

It was decided to revive the plans of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Company, which was organized 
with a capital of $200,000 nearly two years ago by H. S. 
Mitchell and others, but which was compelled to remain 
dormant because of the outbreak of the European war. 

A. Baxter, associated with the Charles Nelson Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, will be general manager of the 
export company, the stock of which is held entirely by 
lumber manufacturers. Mr. Baxter was chosen two years 
ago to manage its affairs and was again made the offer 
at the meeting here this week. He signified his intention 
to accept. 

The export policies of the Standard Oil Company and 
the United States Steel Corporation will be followed 
that the organization will not conflict with any Govern- 
ment regulations of trade. 

J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, president of the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, expressed it as his 
belief that there can be no question of a tremendous 
demand for lumber after the war, and he saw none better 
equipped to fill this demand than the manufacturers of 
the Pacific Northwest. The countries of Europe that 
have timber supplies will be handicapped in manufac- 
turing for some time because of disorganized conditions 
there and much of the European demand in addition to 
that from the Orient, Australia, South America and 
Africa will have to be filled by mills on the Pacific coast, 
and elsewhere in the United States. 

The Pacific coast cargo shippers held a meeting after 
the export company meeting and took steps to protect 
themselves against dictations of union labor. Oregon 
and Washington tidewater millmen and San Francisco 
lumbermen attended this meeting and decided immedi- 
ately to organize an open shop stevedoring corporation 
strong enough to handle not only the normal yearly move- 
ment of 1,200,000,000 feet of lumber to California, but 
also to take care of export business. 

Before the meeting adjourned the lumbermen raised 
enough money to guarantee quick and effective action 
by the new company on the Columbia River, Puget Sound, 
Coos Bay and at San Francisco and San Pedro. Willapa 
Harbor and Grays Harbor mills were reported loading 
coastwise vessels under open shop conditions, but having 
difficulty getting vessels unloaded at destinations. Com- 
mittees were named to put into effect at once the details 
of the new company.’s stevedoring operations at the vari- 
ous ports. 


RATE DECISION FAVORABLE TO NORTHWEST 


SPOKANE, WasH., July 22.—Inland Empire lumber- 
men have received word from Washington of the fa- 
vorable decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on lumber rates on products from the Northwest to New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas territory. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission July 15 held that 
the proposed increased rates on lumber and shingles 
from points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and 
western Canada to points in New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Texas were not justified and the schedules were ordered 
cancelled by September 15. 

The mills of the Inland Empire have found the south- 
ern territory a steadily growing market for several 
months and the rate decision comes at a most favorable 
time for the shipment of fall stocks. The commission 
disapproved the proposed rates on the ground that ‘‘they 
were not justified on the ground of uniformity.’’ The 
proposed increases were from 1 to 8 cents a hundred. 





F Here Are Shingles That 
Bring You Business 


They are the kind that will combat 
competition and increase your profits 
because they are scientifically manu- 
factured and guaranteed. 


Here’s the Grade: 


CHINOOK PRIMES 
100% clear—no sap, 100% vertical 
grain, no shims, average 10 inches 
thick when dry, lengths equalized, 
smooth butts and jointed parallel. 


Compare them with others for grade and price. 


Write for further particulars and 
let us grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
SALESMEN WANTED 
 —— ‘ 
Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 











Idaho 
White 








Pine Redwood 

hie Western 
acific Coast M4 
Lumber Pine 


b Calchirets White & Sugar Pine : 


Factory Plank 
For Prices, address, 

5 ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 













W:I-MSKEE LUMBER a) 





PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING Z 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


\. a 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 

































SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD 





Factory and Pattern Stock 


PINE 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 
Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., mu" 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. - SAN FRANCISCO 


REDWOOD 





Calif. White 
and Sugar 




















ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices, 


Sales Manager, e ° « 
Hobart Bldg., San Rectan Albion, California. 











ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











California Sugar Pine and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears. 
California Redwood 
In Bevel Siding and Finish. 


Eastern Shipments a Specialty. 
Get Our Prices. 


Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 


No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 









This book provides in a convenient 
Lumber Shed form a compendium of plans and 
information on the building of lum- 


Construction ber sheds and other buildings used 


Z by the retail lumber yard. 
dow ra Lumbermen— The book is 8x1l inches in size, 


176 pages, is printed on a high grade 
sepia paper and is durably bound in Russianlinen. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50 a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











CONCLUDE RECLASSIFICATION TESTIMONY 


(Concluded from Page 47) 


nothing else te do but to draw a distinction between 
rough and dressed lumber. He said that from a prac- 
tical standpoint he doubted if such a distinction could 
be made, as the sawmills throughout the South had 
been established under the same rate conditions that 
exist today. He expressed the opinion that the classi- 
fication on sash, doors and blinds should not in any 
way be hinged upon the adjustment of the lumber 
rate. He thought that in a territory served by his 
carrier the differential on sash, doors and _ blinds 
should be above the lumber rate because it repre- 
sented a more manufactured product than lumber and 
loaded more or less in heavier fashion. He was 
cross-examined at some length relative to the rates 
that govern the movement of lumber and lumber re- 
lated products in the territory served by the south- 
ern lines. 
Reconsignment Is Defended 


A defense of the reconsignment and diversion privi- 
ledge was made by two witnesses representing the 
Lumber Association of Chicago who testified before 
Examiner Esch Friday afternoon. The witnesses were 
H. J. Aldworth, traffic manager of the Fullerton- 
Powell Hardwood Lumber Caqmpany, of South Bend, 
Ind., and Perey S. Fletcher, treasurer of the D. S. 
Pate Lumber Company, of Chicago, and the Stuart 
Lumber Company, of Brinson, Ga. The testimony of 
the witnesses was directed by J. Fletcher Marsh, chair- 
man of the traffic committee of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Chicago, and it was to the point that the 
reconsignment privilege is necessary to the welfare of 
a considerable number in the lumber trade. The ap- 
pearance of the witnesses was due to a presentation 
earlier in the hearing of testimony by representatives 
of the Southern Pine Association to the point that the 
reconsignment and diversion privilege is a harmful 
element to the lumber industry and that the Southern 
Pine Association membership would be willing that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission impose a penalty 
sufficiently high enough to break up the custom, a $5 
assessment being suggested. 

Perhaps no question at- the hearing brought out a 
wider difference of views than the one of reconsign- 
ment and diversion and the testimony offered by 
Messrs. Aldworth and Fletcher was directly opposite 
to that offered earlier in the hearing. Mr. Aldworth, 
who was the first witness, said that free consignment 
was absolutely necessary in conducting the business of 


his concern, -which handles approximately 5,000 ears. 


a year, and that the discontinuance of the privilege 
will have a demoralizing effect not only upon the busi- 
ness of his company but upon the wholesale business 
in general. The reasons assigned are that doing away 
with the privilege would result in the hardship of a 
multitude of small sawmills situated throughout the 
country and would embarrass the consuming trade 
which depends largely on quick buying and prompt 
delivery. He stated that the small mill is more de- 
pendent on the wholesale lumber dealer than the 
large sawmill operator, because it could not afford to 
maintain a sales force and was invariably without 
capital to finance its operations. He declared that a 
reconsignment change such as had been mentioned 
would foree a number of wholesale lumber dealers 
and small millmen out of business. The witness before 
leaving the stand offered in evidence letters written 
by the Hyde Lumber Company and the Cyrus C. Shafer 
Lumber Company, of South Bend, Ind., upholding the 
reconsignment and diversion privilege. The witness 
was cross-examined by H. H. Snell, of the Lathrop 
Lumber Company, Birmingham, Ala., and chairman 
of the Southern Pine Association committee, which 
had the task of presenting the testimony for the south- 
ern pine interests at the hearing, and A. T. G. Moore, 
assistant secretary of the Southern Pine Association, 
and Attorney J. N. Teal, of Portland, Ore. 
Nature of Cross Examination 


The cross-examination was conducted along the line 
of detrimental features of the reconsignment and di- 
version privileges as viewed by the lumber interests 
who do not favor it. Mr. Fletcher in his testimony 
stated that he desired to protest vigorously against 
any reconsigning and diversion change being made, 
saying that the reconsigning of cars was necessary 
under present conditions and if cancelled or penalized 
would cause injury to small lumbermen and to a large 
number of manufacturers, railroads and the general 
public. He stated that the abandonment of the recon- 
signment of cars would mean the end of many of the 
smaller mills and would confine the output to a large 
number of large manufacturers. He stated that re- 
reconsignment was of benefit to a large number of 
manufacturers because they depended on the whole- 
salers to handle their product and it cost them less 
to handle it that way and they get quicker sales and 
also it is the custom of the wholesalers to advance 
money as soon as the cars are shipped. The small 
sawmill man is not in a position to handle his busi- 
ness in any other way, the witness stated. It was the 
opinion of the witness that transit cars do not affect 
the price of lumber materially and that if the priv- 
ilege was eliminated it would be necessary for retail 
yards in large cities to carry much larger stocks than 
they do now. 

Mr. Moore in cross-examination asked the witness if 
restrictions were placed over the reconsigning to the 
extent that transit car shipments be reduced to the 
minimum, if that would not have a very desirable ef- 
fect on the prevailing prices in lumber and the wit- 
ness replied that he did not think so. Mr. Moore 


asked the further question if the witness did not think 
that a transit car is an enemy to the general markct 
situation on the declining market and the reply was 
that he did not think so, saying that the transit car 
is sold just as quickly on a declining market as o1 
an ascending market. 

Copies of letters were placed in the record in su) 
port of the reconsignment and diversion privileg«. 
One of the letters was signed by the Byrne-Renfro 
Lumber Company, the Buschow Lumber Company, thie 
Creason-Grayson Lumber Company and the Saunders 
Turner Lumber Company, all of Kansas City, Mu, 
and the other was signed by the Garrison Lumber 
Company, also of Kansas City. : 

During the latter part of the hearing Attorney W. 
A. Wimbish offered in evidence a copy of an article 
on the ‘‘Transit Car and Retailer’’ by J. A. Doppes, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, president of the J. B. Doppes Sous 
Lumber Company, which appeared in the July 15 issue 
of Wood Construction. The article in question told 
how in Mr. Doppes’ opinion the retailer was harmed 
rather than benefited from transit car privileges. 


Friday Evening Session 

The testimony of Mr. Oliver continued over into the 
Friday evening session, this part of his testimony 
relating mostly to the question of veneers. He pre- 
sented for the record a statement showing the com- 
parisons of loading, value and earnings on lumber and 
veneer in carload lots. The statistics presented in his 
statement were severely attacked by the representa- 
tives of the veneer interests, on the ground that the 
statistics shown were not representative of the veneer 
movement taken as a whole and might in a way be 
considered as reflecting that part of the veneer busi- 
ness that would produce a better showing from the 
standpoint of the carriers’ contentions. One of the 
contentions made was that an application of the lum- 
ber rate to veneers would yield considerable less per 
car earnings for the carriers than on lumber. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


The first witness Saturday morning was Charles Bar- 
ham, general freight agent of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railroad. During his testimony 
he presented several exhibits. These chiefly had to do 
with the traffic of lumber and allied products on a rail- 
road which he represented. Considerable of this time 
was given to a discussion of the classification of im- 
plement and vehicle stock. He took the position that 
implement and vehicleestock should take rates higher 
than lumber on account of being more of a manufac- 
tured product than lumber. He stated that as a gen- 
eral proposition railroads based rates higher if they 
commercially could and lower if they commercially 
must. 

Not in Favor of Differential 


Mr. Barham was followed by E. P. Bates, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., freight traffic manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines, who spoke for the trunk lines in east- 
ern territory. He stated he did not believe there 
should be any differential on rough and dressed lum- 
ber, because the present rate structure has been too 
long adjusted as it is at the present constituted. Mr. 
Bates declared that there was no shipper complaint 
in territory served by eastern trunk lines against the 
present structure and that the carriers did not desire 
any radical change. He said that in a general way 
the rates on lumber and lumber products should be 
guided from the standpoint of value, service, equip- 
ment needed, susceptibilities to damage and the com- 
petition as between markets and between carriers serv- 
ing the markets. He believed the classification should 
be so constructed as to have enough elasticity to allow 
the movement of lumber and lumber products to all 
parts of the country, but that no radical changes were 
desired. 

Before his testimony closed he read into the record 
the answers of the eastern trunk lines to the inter- 
rogatories of the commission. He was asked to ex- 
plain the charge on reconsignment privilege which ex- 
ists in eastern trunk line territory and he stated that 
the charge for the first diversion is $2 per car and 
for the second diversion $5. Declaration was made by 
the witness that the lumber list as it is now made up 
by trunk lines is the result of years of experience in 
handling all kinds of lumber and that if this list was 
changed so as to be exclusive of many articles not 
now in the list, the change would be detrimental to 
the carriers. 

The witness was followed by William K. Sanderson, 
of Portland, Me., general freight agent for the Maine 
Central, who spoke for the New England territory. 
His testimony was similar to that of Mr. Bates and 
was to the point that the carriers in the New Englaud 
territory did not desire -uniform classification. 

The last witness Saturday morning was H. 8. Brai- 
ley, of Toledo, Ohio, traffic manager of the Ann Arbor 
Line. He was a spokesman not only for his line but 
for the carriers in Central Freight Association terr- 
tory. He stated that the shippers generally in the 
territory served by the Central Freight Association 
carriers were satisfied and that the carriers were not 
in favor of all uniform classification because each 
territory has its own peculiar problems and business '* 
done on a rate level not applicable to other ter!'- 
tories. 

Saturday Afternoon Session 


J. L. Sheppard, of Memphis, Tenn., assistant general 
freight agent of the southern line of Illinois Central 
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and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroads, testified 
that the present classification of lumber and lumber 
products is the result of the development of the lumber 
pusiness. Carriers recognize that many of the present 
classifications are incorrect. His lines are not seeking 
uniform classification and are uncertain how far to go 
in sepaxating the classifications, but they do not think 
that different rates on dressed and rough lumber are 
practicable. Transit privileges are established in certain 
divisions and are not discriminatory. The lines which 
he represents only grant transit privileges at points on 
their own rails and do not believe that they should be 
forced to participate in transit privileges granted at 
poiuts outside of their own rails. It is impossible to fix 
a uniform transit system, nor should all roads be re- 
quired to grant such privileges because one road grants 
them. Indiscriminate granting of transit privileges 
would make it impossible to obtain actual earnings on the 
principal tonnage and so it would be hard to fix the rates. 

Considerable data were then introduced to show the 
small movement of veneer and built up wood shipped 
and showing that the average earnings per car are less 
upon either veneer or built up wood than in straight 
earloads of lumber cut from the same species of logs. 
The earnings are now too low on these commodities and 
the lines think that a 10 percent increase over the lum- 
ber rate is too small, because of the light tonnage of 
movement and the high value. Veneer rates should not 
have any relation to lumber rates. Sash,-door and blind 
stock also should not have any relation to lumber rates, 
nor should cross ties of any grade take rates less than 
lumber. Rates in the territory are as low as they 
should be. There should not be a rigid rate relationship 
between lumber and box shooks and this should apply 
to all commodities as the carriers should be left free to 
meet conditions as they arise. 


Mr. Sheppard testified that ties took the same rate as 
lumber, but it being brought to his attention that ties 
shipped to Carbondale, Ill., take a lower rate than lum- 
ber, he said that he recollected something of that na- 
ture, but it was his impression that the tariff published 
by the northern division of the roads covered this and 
that he was not acquainted with it. He was requested to 
file copies of this tariff with the commission, which he 
agreed to do. His last statement was that he thought 
the carriers should be left free to adjust the classifica- 
tions as conditions warrant. 

Fred Claggett, of Cincinnati, Ohio, assistant general 
freight agent of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railway, said that he had heard all the testi- 
mony of Mr. Sheppard and endorsed it. 

A. J. Lehmen, of St. Louis, Mo., superintendent of 
lumber transportation for the St. Louis & Southwestern 
Railway, testified that a number of articles now included 
in the lumber list should be removed. The southwestern 
lines think that lumber rates should not be taken when 
the process of manufacture has so far progressed that 
the article has assumed aspects of the future product 
and can be used for no other purpose. The lines have 
no objection to uniform classification if it can be accom- 
plished. He thought the carriers should have the power 
to remove any article from the lumber classification at 
will, 

The veneer interests then requested of the chairman of 
the commission permission to file a statement in a week 
to be prepared by J. H. Townshend, of Memphis, Tenn., 
showing the volume of shipments of veneer. Attorney 
Rixley, jr., had witnesses from seven other southwestern 
lines, but he said that with the commission’s permission 
it should be recorded that they endorsed the testimony 
of the other witnesses as they had nothing new to 
present. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








With the marketing of crops in the southern section 
of the country the fall retail buying is beginning, so 
that sash and door factories are beginning to note the 
revival in the retail yard trade. City building also 
remains heavy in many sections, though this is usually 
the season between fall and summer building. Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul manufacturers are urging their 
customers to purchase before the car shortage occurs 
and some additional business has resulted from this. 
In Baltimore territory the call is for detailed material 
of special character, although there is not a great deal 
of ordinary house building going on in that city. 
Prices have been well maintained. In Buffalo, N. Y., 
a number of wooden dwellings were started during the 
month and manufacturerS are reaping a great many 
orders from this source. Help of all kinds is scarce. 
In the St. Louis district inquiries for special orders 
are increasing, though the stock trade is reported as 
slack, Kansas City sash and door people report better 
trade than a year ago at this time, especially in special 
bills. There has been no change in price quotations. 
Sash and door factories at Tacoma, Wash., are stocking 
up on stock items, as eastern yard business is expected 
to increase very shortly. San Francisco business con- 
tinues quiet. Door factories around the Bay are oper- 
ating at a normal rate. The California pine door 
people and those in the Inland Empire find a good de- 
mand in the East for their doors and are operating to 
full capacity. 

In Chicago trade the usual July dullness is felt, al- 
though all manufacturers have sufficient orders on hand 
to operate normally. Inquiries for country business are 
coming in in increased quantities and prospects for fall 
city business are beginning to take shape. Prices show 
no change. : 


Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers are urging 
retail yard buyers to place orders for their fall wants 
80 they can be shipped before car shortage condi- 
tions develop, and this effort is meeting with some 
success. A mild revival of yard trade is noted. New 
business from city builders, on the other hand, is be- 
ginning to come in more slowly, but the plants have 
80 much on their books that they are sure to be kept 
going at top speed for months. The market continues 
to show strength. 


_ Baltimore factories generally are busy. Much build- 
ing of special character still is in progress and this 
makes up in large part for a deficiency in the erection 
of dwellings within the actual city limits. Prices have 
kept up well; and even now, when the quotations on 
lunber have dropped, sash and door values are in the 
main sustained, the reduction in cost on account of 
cheaper lumber being inconsiderable. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) trade has declined to smaller 
Proportions than a month ago. Plans for local buliding 
work show a good proportion of wooden dwellings this 
Month and much of this construction ~will be started 
m the near future. Most mills report business on a 
better scale than a year ago. Help of all kinds is 
Scarce at the mills. 
_ In the St. Louis district inquiries for special work 
m sash and doors are coming in in increasing volume. 

he mills are all running, yet those that cater to the 
stock trade report business as rather’ slack. The de- 
Mand seems all to be for special order work, although 
Manufacturers believe that the low stock condition 
of the yards in short time will compel a general revival 
of business in that line. 

Manufacturers at Kansas City report trade in sash 
‘nd doors up to normal for the hot months, and better 


than the trade a year ago. Estimating departments 
find something to do right along and the architects 
are much encouraged over the prospect for a good 
building activity this fall. The high priee of building 
materials in general still is a deterrent to many build- 
ers. Real estate in this city is becoming more active 
and that augurs well for an improvement. There has 
been no change in price quotations. Special work is 
somewhat stronger than regular stock. 


Sash and door factories at Tacoma, Wash., continue 
busy, but not rushed, and they report no change in 
the market. In some quarters note is made of a tend- 
ency in new business to slacken. Eastern yards are 
expected to show increased demand after harvest is in, 
the market meanwhile holding about as it is now. Cost 
of output shows no prospect of diminishing, labor, logs 
and supplies being stiff. 

Business continues quiet at San Francisco. The door 
factories around the Bay are operating at about the 
same rate of production as last month, with little 
improvement in prices. The door factories and cut 
stock departments of the large white pine sawmills in 
the mountains are busy filling eastern orders for ship- 
ment by rail. 

The window glass trade is experiencing midsummer 
dullness, but stocks have been reduced to a point where 
jobbers are having difficulty in obtaining their require- 
ments in popular sizes and qualities. Prices tend up- 
ward. Some inquiries are steadily being received and 
some orders placed. Prospects are good for a brisk 
revival in trade in early fall. 





WILL PRACTICE WHAT HE PREACHES 


LovIsvILLE, Ky., July 25—Lumbermen sometimes are 
criticised for not practising as they preach, and for using 
metal body, wire-wheel automobiles, houses in which 
wood is eliminated as far as possible ete. 

T. Smith Milton, of the Churchill-Milton Lumber Com- 
pany, is going to put some of his sales arguments on the 
subject of the value of figured gum for interior trim into 
effect by using the material in his own home. He is 
planning to build a handsome residence in Castlewood, 
one of the most attractive parts of Louisville. 

The Churchill-Milton sawmill at Glendora, Miss., pro- 
duces a large amount of figured gum, and in order to 
demonstrate to his own satisfaction and that of his 
friends that gum is an ideal wood for this purpose, the 
material will be worked up and installed in his new resi- 
dence, 

It is suggested that if every lumberman made an effort 
to promote the use of wood in a practical way like this, 
consumers would get a better idea of its possibilities. 


REDWOOD POSTS USED TO MARK HIGHWAY 


San Francisco, Cat., July 22.—The Lincoln Highway 
between Salt Lake City, Utah, and San Francisco, Cal., 
a distance of a thousand miles, will be marked with red- 
wood posts set one mile apart. These posts will be of an 
attractive type and will bear a sign indicating the Lin- 
coln Highway. An interesting feature of this is that 
the posts will be rough and will require no paint to pro- 
tect them from the weather, and it is expected that the 
posts will last for fifty years, even under the most trying 
conditions. These posts will be supplied free by the 
California Redwood Association as a contribution from 
redwood manufacturers to the great highway project. 
Each post will be marked ‘‘Redwood from California’s 
Big Trees,’’ 





CALIFORNIA 








Port Ohford 
‘CEDAR 


Now is the time to put in a stock of 
Port Orford Cedar and be ready to show 
spring builders the wood that is in a class en- 
tirely by itself. When recommended for in- 


terior finish, you'll find it always proves a 
winner for it takes a high finish and can be used for 
staining to imitate other woods. There are dozens of 
uses where Port Orford Cedar is unexcelled. . Let us 

ive you a few pointers that will mean more business 
a you. Write for prices now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 


























“Noyo Brand” 
REDWOOD 


has made an enviable reputation for itself 
among eastern retail yard and factory 
buyers. This reputation was made en- 
tirely on natural quality and high grade 
millwork. A trial order of ‘‘Noyo Brand’’ 


Redwood 
Wide Finish Tanks Lattice 
Shingles Siding Factory 
Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 


will prove its real merits. For color, grain 
and easy-working qualities you’ll find it 
unequalled. To get Redwood at its best, 
buy ‘‘ Noyo Brand”’ direct from the mill 
in straight or mixed cars. 


Write for prices today. 




















Shipments , 
REDWOOD 


Factory buyers appreciate the _ service 
offered them at our Chicago warehouse be- 
cause they can buy any quantity of Redwood 


Union Lumber Company 
lumber they want. You too should buy it 


FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D.MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 














Lumber Shed fers: sinssecfshea 
e construction and other 
Construction. 


buildings used in con- 
By MET L SALEY nection with a retail 


yard, with plans and 
illustrations. Has 176 pages printed on a high 
grade sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
————eElo—————EE———EEEEe 
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Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


(LLAMA 













Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress | 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


| STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 





The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
° 4 











TRANSFER BRAK 
| «16! ctear 


The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING Bianter 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears lp 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump5 to 2" (10"b 





h ) NoSap, p tel ed: 


WEATHERBEST Shinctes 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


WISCONSIN | 



































“Badger” Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless” Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Write us for prices on the following:— 


cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Basswood 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 
car 4/4 No. 2 Common Soft Maple 
cars 6/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
car 8/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
car 64 No. 2 Common Rock Elm 
car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Rock Elm 
car No. 4 Pine Boards 
car 1x4 No, 3 Pine Rough 
car 1x4 and wider No. 3 Spruce 
car No. 4 Spruce Rough 
car pe tne se Ta 
3/16x24%4"” No. 1 Maple Fig., 1144 to 314’ 
13,699’ 13/16x24%4” No. 1 Oak Fig., 1% to 16’ 
5,989’ 13/16x24%4” Factory Oak Flg., 1 to 16’ 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


sk fh fh fh fa fh fh 7 fk SY OE 
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Quick Action 


Wasted on. D'y Box Lumber 


Well Manufactured and Ready for Immediate Shipment :— 
50 M Ix4 & wider A-L No. 4 W. Pine 40 M ft. x4 & wdr. A-L No. 3 Hem. 
Dearsix4 & wider 4°,6°&8' No.1, | S99 M ft. 2x4 & wdr. A-L No. 3 Hem. 


2&3W. Pine : 
lear Ix4&wdr. 4&6" No.1&2Hem. | 30M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Birch. 
1 car 6-4 No. 3 Birch. 


I car 2x4 & wdr. 6’ No. 1&2 Hemlock 


All of the above can be milled to suit your needs. 
Get our prices today. 


EAU CLAIRE LUMBER CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 




















EXPORT AND FOREIGN | 





LONDON’S PRICE RANGE IS LOWER 


Demand Reported Lessened, but Stocks Light—Im- 
porters Limit Their Purchases 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LonpDoN, ENGLAND, July 8.—Prices generally have been 
on the down grade during June. This has been due more 
to the fall in freights than to any drop in shippers’ ideas 
of value. This was of course bound to come sooner or 
later as the continuous rise in prices could not go on for 
ever, and importers are now limiting their purchases until 
the market is established on a more permanent basis. The 
import from the Baltic during June was on much the 
same lines as last year but White Sea goods have arrived 
in larger quantities than usual. The demand has fallen 
off somewhat and the total deliveries for the first six 
months of 1916 are 13,000 standards below those of the 
same period in 1915; of this shortage June is responsible 
for nearly one-third. In spite of this fact stocks are by 
no means heavy and in one or two instances they are 
lower than usual. A few pine deals have arrived, but 
there is little change in the position of the stock, and 
prices have only been slightly affected by the general 
apathy of the demand. Some large. quantities of red 
pine were sold during the month at values that showed 
some weakness directly traceable to the lower quotations 
that the decline in freights has made possible. The sup- 
ply of spruce to the London market (328,000 pieces) was 
only about one-third of the 1915 total to date, but prices 
are lower and buyers nervous of further weakening in the 
immediate future. A stimulus has been given to pitch 
pine business owing to the arrival of several cargoes of 
sound timber totaling 9,700 pieces. Freights are lower but 
as pricesremain steady there is but little inducement to 
importers to make contracts ahead. A good deal of silver 
spruce from British Columbia has recently come to this 
market and satisfactory prices have been realized. 





Dock Stocks 
The stock on July 1 was as follows: 
1916 1915 
Foreign deals and ends.......... 476,000 493,000 
eS Pe ee ee 1,467,000 1,604,000 
re ODEIND 9h 56s calc ss oso 0 0% 5,954,000 5,074,000 
Prepared DOATAS .....cccsesncs 3,615,000 4,552,000 
Pine deals and battens......... 246,000 286,000 
Spruce deals and battens....... 598,000 463,000 
DENIS nom idinie was ake abs ae 12,356,000 12,472,000 


The present stock shows an increase of over a million 
pieces on the figures of a month ago, but practically the 
same as at the corresponding date last year. The chief 
features are the rather small stock of prepared boards 
(flooring) and the very low figure for deals and ends. 
The arrivals from north of Europe ports have been about 
the same as last year with the exception of White Sea 
goods, which have come to hand earlier than usual. 


The Mahogany Market 


Only one auction sale was held during June, when the 
policy of importers in restricting the quantity of wood 
offered in this way was quite justified. Prime wood 
brought very high prices, and the fact that some of the 
inferior logs did not find buyers was due to the almost 
complete shutting down of the cabinet trade because of 
the labor shortage. The Honduras wood sold consisted 
of 60,000 feet per Carl from Belize which averaged just 
under 20 cents per foot as compared with 201% cents for 
the 14,000 feet offered at the previous sale. It is some 
time since a shipment of Tobasco wood has been offered 
in London and the 23% cents per foot which was the 
average ,price for the 57,000 feet per Columbia from 
Frontera was considerably in excess of the previous sale 
and is probably a record for this variety. The remainder 
of the stock of Cuba in first hands was offered and the 
greater portion sold at high figures. The price obtained 
for the figured wood was remarkable considering the pres- 
ent state of cabinet trade. The 27,000 feet ex Johan 
from Santa Cruz averaged 16 cents per foot and the 
34,000 feet per Diona from Jucaro just about 26 cents, 
a small parcel of curls ex the same ship bringing 15144 
cents. Several small sales by private contract are re- 
ported and the stock in brokers’ hands now stands at 
4,162 logs as against 5,870 a month ago. Of this total 
485 are Tabasco, 2,548 Honduran, 949 African and 180 
Cuban. 

United States Hardwoods 


Business continues to be much restricted owing to the 
difficulty in obtaining supplies. Freight rates have re- 
cently been reduced considerably but as all goods except 
ash can only be imported on license the volume of trade 
done is necessarily small. There is a good demand in 
black walnut for 1 x 8 inch and up wide in firsts and 
seconds, but other grades are dull of sale. The oak mar- 
ket is very depressed, prime planks being in chief de- 
mand. The stock of whitewood (poplar) lumber is not 
high and although not much business is doing good prices 
are obtainable. Satin walnut (gum) is in fair demand 
while as regards ash the heavy stocks in dealers’ hands 
make sales difficult and the outlook from a shipper’s 
point of view is not favorable. The Timber Trade Fed- 
eration announces that it has been notified by the Board 
of Trade that licenses will for the present be granted for 
the importation of limited quantities of Canadian birch 
planks to this market. 


Canadian Lumbermen in England 
Considerable interest has been taken here in the Cana- 


dian soldier-lumbermen working in this country. They 
are the 24th Canadian (Forestry) Battalion and consist 
of 1,600 officers and men who have been engaged in the 
Canadian lumber industry. They are solely employed 
upon Government work; i. e., the felling of timber in 
Government forests, and their services are not available 
for private persons or firms. At the last meeting of the 
executive committee of the Timber Trade Federation it 
was decided to make representations to the Home Grown 
Timber Committee that in cases where timber merchants 
required labor for felling timber required for Govern. 
ment contracts the question of the employment of these 
lumbermen, subject to Government needs, should be fa- 
vorably considered. 


Southern Pine Association’s Exhibition in Paris 


An exhibition showing the variety of uses to which 
pitch pine can be put is now on view at the Tuileries, 
Paris, where W. T. Drewry, as representing the Southern 
Pine Association, U. S. A., has organized a stand which 
has attracted a good deal of attention from visitors to 
‘“‘The Exposition of a Reconstructed City.’’ On the 
right are specimens of models, street paving, and a dis- 
play of panels intended to show the attractive finish that 
ean be obtained, as well as a section of pitch pine pave- 
ment taken up in St. Louis. At the back are four pitch 
pine doors, in the front of which is a model of a well- 
constructed building. There are also seen models of a 
granary, a poultry house and a barn. There are also 
displayed a section of pitch pine flooring and four large 
hand-painted photographs, with complete specifications 
and lumber lists. The exhibition, which will be added to 
later, is well worth the attention of likely consumers of 
pitch pine, and should materially help to accomplish the 
objects in view. It is understood that there is a likeli- 
hood of the exhibition being shown in London later in 
the year. 


JUNE LUMBER EXPORTS LEAP UPWARD 


Boston Overseas Traffic Is Heavy — Charter Terms 
Increased 400 Percent 





Boston, Mass., July 24.—Lumber exports from Boston 
during June were valued at more than double the lumber 
export business done by this port during the correspond- 
ing month of last year. According to the custom house 
reports, the aggregate value of lumber and manufactures 
of wood shipped from Boston during June, 1916, is $307,- 
858, comparing with a total value of lumber exports in 
June, 1915, of $151,261. The bulk of these lumber ship- 
ments went to England, but the inquiry from South 
America also was encouraging and some even larger 
shipments are scheduled for Argentina this month. 

Shipping men say that the freight rates paid for the 
overseas transportation of the lumber exported from 
Boston in June are the highest on record. There were 
paid such sensational prices that in instances the ocean 
freight bill was about equal to the cost of the lumber at 
the mill, as in the case of spruce deals shipped to Eng- 
land, for example. The lumber charter prices quoted by 
the vessel owners included such sensational figures as $50 
a thousand feet, including deck load, to Rosario, Argen- 
tina, and $45 a thousand feet to Buenos. Aires. Two 
years ago $8 a thousand feet was considered a fair rate 
for a Buenos Aires charter, and less was taken for the 
deck load. In other words, lumber charter rates are up 
more than 400 percent above normal. Vessel owners say 
they doubt if rates ever go back to the old low level, even 
after the war, because seamen have taken advantage of 
their opportunity to demand higher wages and other con- 
cessions which they will be loath to give up. The guess 
of one good authority is that lumber charters will finally 
become fixed when the cessation of the war has permitted 
ocean transportation to resume normal conditions, on & 
basis approximately double the level of lumber freights 
during the earlier part of 1914. 

Local lumber exporters who have been shipping to 
France feel some uneasiness as a result of advices just 
received from their French agents that the French Gov- 
ernment has embargoed further importations of several 
lumber lines not urgently required for war purposes. The 
embargoed wood products, it is stated, include most sorts 
of wood chemically or otherwise treated, such as creo- 
soted wood paving blocks, fence posts, stakes ete. Also 
embargoed, it is understood, are some high grade woods 
used in the production of furniture, piano cases ete. 
which are classed as ‘‘luxuries.’’ There may be excep- 
tions to this order, however, with the consent of the 
French commission on woods and metals. Lumber ex- 
porters have less cause for complaint than dealers in 
some other lines, metals for instance, as a great variety 
of iron and steel products and many metals are em- 
bargoed. 

Cuba has been a good customer lately, and the lumber 
buyers there are willing"to pay such fair prices that it 1s 
possible to ship parcels from here on the regular liners 
of the United Fruit Company at the current high rates 
on general merchandise and still leave a reasonable mar- 
gin of profit. There are inquiries from Cuba for spruce 
deals, also for inch boards and 2-inch and 3-inch plank in 
various widths, all of this lumber being taken undressed 
directly from the mill. Besides spruce and white pine, 
fir and yellow pine also are inquired for, but while some 
local export firms are interested in these latter orders 
they are shipping directly from southern and western 
ports as it would be impracticable to have the lumber 
pass through Boston. : 

Although a shortage of woodpulp is still spoken of in 
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paper cireles here, and producers of pulpwood are able 
to command very profitable prices for their lumber, the 
foreign demand is so brisk that quite a little woodpulp 
is being exported from Boston. In June 425 long tons 
of woodpulp left Boston by steamer. Yesterday the 
American steamship Missourian sailed from Boston for 
St. Nazaire, France, with 110 tons in its big general 
cargo. 

Inquiries from the Canary Islands have recently inter- 
ested local spruce men. It is reported that Stetson, Cut- 
ler & Co. have just sold 800,000 feet of spruce deals in 
Las Palmas, Canary Islands. The big four-masted 
schooner Samuel W. Hathaway has been chartered from 
the well known Boston shipping firm, Crowell & Thur- 
low, and will sail at once for St. John, N. B., to load 
the spruce cargo. 


Much of the spruce being exported from Boston is 
coming from the maritime provinces of Canada, as the 
millmen there will take lower prices than will the New 
England spruce manufacturers. 


The following tabulation gives a comparison of the 
amount and value of lumber exported from the port of 
Boston during June, 1916, with the lumber export busi- 
ness of June, 1915: 


6 





Exports of lumber and wood and forest products for 
June follows: 


stvacta.of Park for tannin... o...cccccccccvcoccees$ 40018 
Rosin, 51,004 barrels of 280 pounds each............. 283,545 
Tar, turpentine and pitch, 604 barrels................ 2,224 
Spirits of turpentine, 694,272 gallons..............6. 268,406 
Sawed pitch pine, 953,000 feet..........cccccceccccee 17,905 
Yellow pitch pine boards, 442,000 feet.............05- 8,820 
TRANG CRE DIE ole ns or6in 0600 0k 6 os cee eee wees 22,784 
CBE, BIE, epics s seb on cas cisiedeisccedows ebecp eds 4,050 
Other manufactures Of WOOd......... ccc cece cteceeees 22,196 





SHIPS NEARLY 7 PERCENT OF TOTAL U. &. 
YELLOW PINE CUT 


ORANGE, TEX., July 25.—Statisties, just made avail- 
able, giving the total value of yellow pine lumber ex- 
ported from the United States during May and June 
stand at $994,911. Orange shipped nearly 7 percent of 
this total, its export shipments during this period aggre- 
gating 3,380,000 feet of lumber which, at $20 a thou- 
sand (a conservative valuation) totals in value $67,000— 
6.8 percent of the total yellow pine lumber exports of 
the United States. 

Total shipments of lumber from this port during the 
60-day period, including coastwise movements, aggregate 
4,180,000, valued at $83,000. During this same period, 
imports to the value of ap- 





Quantity ; 


Value 
Sawn timber— 
Ae ME osha a ghare gs: ssc ec Ais Goalie se cele eee: 9 xsiskenenese 
Boards, planks, deals— 
EN gar scsi ermtacpisoa tie rsie s) sinioest aches ieeeaieteiaen ss 0) ||) casa cecaieee 
teak suas otek ee eke a 25,000 bd. ft. $ 484 
Rp orc cadens ale sah v cavconet se di asvala ss vale ghee 31,000 bd. ft. 427 
Po ca iis cn dee caw kkae cites 5 etes 29,000 bd. ft. 981 
[ok Ay cary nici: freon eben ire trie 336,000 bd. ft. 15,000 
ERNE ht oos Crary auele oc ere arw esos Be wiser 1,462,000 bd. ft. 72,058 
Yeulow DMiten PIMSs:...0 0660002 92,000 bd. ft. 3,833 
CUBCT VEUOW DIRS. 2 ccs ecccs cs 223,000 bd. ft. 8,251 
All GURer DOOTOB: 6.6 605% 4:00 8.0.5 900% 423,000 bd, ft. 18,164 
BOGE. BOPEEEEE, Giciwc cs eawesenas Cepiemas ij. 8 ###(§§§  ‘Se.weiee 
GOO COC EET CCT Ee 11,000 30 
Shooks— 
ERO “SAvew dS aeh 66 Se snp awatee ade Sesame j= |." (eralsuiele 
Other SHOGKS, 0.6.6 0.6056 ccc csees 1,475 1,550 
ES EER SP ery et eee eee ree 75,602 11,762 
PONT, GRATOT PURINA 5.0 15.6 6:8. 6.0 0 oie cicienie 6 eneiece mo:e 77,327 
POrs: SOME. PRIIOM cy cps ccss cclesiewee aecee §  “eisieleies 
rites, TMGIAING, OUC6 osccvcac sees 0000068 121 
RO UMMRNNER SSO ae Gg stara ism eas 916) dps" 605.4 160 lee) /anae sam 10,261 
Hogsheads, barrels (empty)......... csoveee 192 
WOE. A eacansgicsiswcw sews e ee siegmwiecs 1,562 
WVGOGREIID iis ocere.s 605019 '0:< 4 pie 6 wees 616 00s 425 tons 33,657 
ail other manufactures wood........ ....+.- 52,171 
I ee oars a are ence a oie 6 oie 0s esse 8 rel ere echie se oe ae $307,858 


Get TOP TUNE, TSEC osc o.6 0:6 siviedin.c cic 0c ec otiee 6004 6 0:0 86.8: 





CUBA TAKES MUCH LUMBER 


MositE, ALA., July 24.—The outward movement of 
lumber from this port during the week ended July 22 
aggregated 1,105,842 feet, of which amount 405,000 feet 
went to Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, the remainder 
going to Cuban ports. In addition to the lumber there 
were 32,600 shooks exported, 30,800 to Buenos Aires and 
the remainder to Cuba. 

The British steamship Eskridge arrived in this port 
during the week from Naples, Italy, and comes to Hun- 
ter, Benn & Co., to load lumber. This is the fourth ves- 
sel which the Hunter-Benn Company is now loading at 
this port. 

The American schooner Fannie Prescott also arrived 
during the week to load a cargo of lumber for Cuba. 


ann eee 


MOVEMENT OF LUMBER QUIET 


Houston, TEx., July 24.—The movement of lumber 
from loeal ports has been quiet during the last week, 
but several large cargoes will be taken out within the 
next few days. The Mexican steamship Sinaloa is at the 
port of Galveston waiting to load a cargo of lumber for 
the West Indies. The British steamship Minnie de Lar- 
rinaga will also take a cargo of lumber to England. 

Slightly increased activity is being shown in coastwise 
lumber trade, a number of inquiries being received. 
Freights seem to be easing up a bit on steam vessels, but 
are holding fairly strong on sailing vessels. 





EXPORTS NET A GROWING SUM 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 24.—Exports from the district 
of Georgia for the fiscal year ended June 30 amounted 
to $45,941,149. Of this sum $36,837,026 was sent to 
foreign ports from the port of Savannah alone. Bruns- 
wick exported $8,962,312. Cotton formed the greater 
part of the exports, 226,217,028 pounds being exported 
to France, England, Spain and Italy at a valuation of 
$33,093,630. Cotton seed cake came second on the list, 
the exports being more than 300,000,000 pounds at a 
valuation of $4,119,118. More than $1,000,000 worth 
each of rosin and turpentine was exported, besides a con- 
siderable proportion of lumber and wood products. 

Following are the exports of lumber and wood prod- 
ucts for the year: 

Rosin, 357,413 barrels of 280 pounds each........... $1,779,084 
“Pirits of turpentine, 3,871,844 gallons............. 1,677,651 


Sawn pitch pine timber, 14,401,000 feet............-. 
itch pine boards, 12,085,000 feet...........eeeeee- 


RAV CH ete MME Toss ce Siuiqvescieisinoieih wis ag oom ors NS 


RAL Tron etiem MB ODODE .c.s.tie Aaccurd cusvs aikoaie oh siassilore ace 
SDL AT: HO Neat E eee So ern os oe cikca see eeiaaioynte 
Manufactures of wood 


100,749 


Exports for June were larger than at any time during 
the last few months, and the figures for July had 
eclipsed those for June when the month was yet but half 
advanced. A number of valuable cargoes have gone ont 
during July, and a number of others are now loading 
and will have sailed before the month ends. Every ves- 
sel sailing carries along with its general cargo a large 
Consignment of turpentine and rosin, and in many in- 
stances a deck ‘load of lumber. ‘ 


1915 
Quantity 


Value proximately $11,000 were 
brought into the port. 
48,000 bd. ft. $ 1,020 Five hundred thousand 
2,000 bd. ft. 103 ~=feet of lumber will arrive 
13,000 ba. ft. ""**6g ~~ here from outside mills dur- 
100,000 bd. ft. 8,221 ing the next few days for 
61,000 bd. ft. 305 ; : : 
138.000 bd. ft. 3°598 shipment via the steamship 
57,000 bd. ft. 1406 San Ramon to Panama. An 
Sie Gies css | eremleinwre equal quantity will be sup- 
tnd ¢ 9 4 . . 
aa +s. fy ar plied by local mills, the lum- 


92,000 bd. ft “itr 
9,000 20. ber, consisting largely of 
350 2 X 6, dressed four sides, be- 


D013 $370 ing consigned to the Gov- 
73,781 gregr emment and, inspected) in 
pea ‘114 +port by Government inspec- 

RR oNe ‘asi B tors prior to movement. This 
es "330 «Will ~be the largest shipment 
inane 4,368 of lumber to move through 
reas 43,307 the port from outside mills, 
=san,~CsC«UP to this time. The San 
Sree: FHEERH Ramon is expected to reach 


teas : port Friday. 

W. H. Tippin, of Tippin & Roland, ship brokers with 
offices here, has just returned from an extended trip to 
eastern centers and reports that he expects little difficulty 
in chartering for his local clients a sufficient number of 
vessels to move all shipments during the autumn and 
winter months. Due to the hurricane season, he looks 
for little shipping during the next month or two but 
believes that bottoms will be more plentiful during the 
coming season. He states that the port of Orange is dis- 
tinetly in favor with shipping owners and agents. 





SPRUCE DEMAND SWELLS EXPORT TOTAL 

BALTIMORE, Mp., July 25.—There is little of an en- 
couraging nature in the report for June of the exports 
from Baltimore, the total, though ahead of the same 
month for 1915, being swelled by what appears to be a 
special movement of spruce, which wood is called for 
just now in large quantities for the construction of 
aeroplanes. The statement for last month as compared 
with June, 1915, is as follows: 


Quantity’ Value Quast Van 
b alue juantity r 
Logs, hickory....... 33,000 ft. $ 1,140 40,000 ft. 3" 7'380 
Logs, walnut....... 6,000 ft. 393 70,000 ft. 3,680 
Other sawn timber. 149,000 ft. OO aeiisdian st wacom 
PORN A CRBUGHE... ccéccasiess.  secsiue 32,000 ft 1,556 
HOGrds, “SUN... os. 33,000 ft. MP iierehid >. seewars 
tt =. pions: ae = ~— 1,122,000 ft. 40,387 
e pine. A t. i y 5 75 
= short leaf ‘oi ee = 
PERS d-a.0..9.0)6-6 toes 3 14,000 ft. 506 5 . 5 
Boards, other yellow —! — 
PIG 9's: 56a b bravars oo 0s 101,000 ft. 3,017 275,000 ft. 10,510 
Boards, poplar..... 319,000 ft. DS SE ner 
Boards, spruce...... EPO GOGOL, GESEE sicccesc  cineces 
Boards, atl others.. 111,000 ft. 8,562 275,000 ft 13,885 
IGE AMMO 6 556.355 5.65640 0dnes | Ere Ee a 
ee 44,607 6,605 15,781 1,700 
PIR Nixsecciigeoces | °<gistemeel Secasiees 200 
GEUCE NRMIBOE s «o/c x s:0:0.8 00.0:6-6° NGGOE 2 veces 22,456 
NNR ARMT os o.g «Sarah 0 eres4:ale. 5 46: BE wa gvciss 2,516 
Other manufactures 
GER e o 6 oid onc. c bA-ee a aie’ REE a x0.ccr es 16,042 
OUR ie 6d. 6. pcx einioreies esis breve lo $165,798 $123,072 





DESCRIBES AN IRRIGATED FOREST IN INDIA 


The idea of irrigating land to produce a forest seems 
to be confined to India where an irrigated forest was 
started in 1866 at Chunga Munga, in the Punjab. The 
forest was started by the Government to furnish fuel 
for the railroads as coal had not been discovered in 
India at that time. The seedlings were planted on 
ground for which the Government irrigation projects 
were unable to supply enough water for the cultiva- 
tion of agricultural crops. The shisham and mulberry 
were first planted, but due to the superior coppicing 
ability of the mulberry that tree greatly predominates 
at the present time. On 20-year old coppice 4,000 
cubic feet of stacked wood is secured from an acre. 
The cut is sold by monthly auctions by the divisional 
forest was started by the Government to furnish fuel 
logs selling for 44 cents a cubic foot quarter girth 
measure at the railroad. Every stick that can be man- 
ufactured into even the tiniest article is used. The 
Punjab Government is preparing to embark extensively 
and has started work upon 60,000 acres to be turned 
into irrigated forests. 





A WASHINGTON lumber company is sending 650,000 
feet of spruce box timber to Havana, the second cargo 
of such timber ever sent from the North Pacific for 
Cuba, and the first cargo of box material exclusively. 








| “MICHIGAN. | 


Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 





No. 3 


Common 


Beech 


200 M ft. of 6-4 
500 M ft. of 5-4 


Need Pi 
) Maple 
2 750 M ft. of 5-4 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 











For Quick 








SALE ‘ 


200 M Ft. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
200 M Ft. 5-4 No. 3 Maple 
20 M Ft. 5-4 No. 3 Birch 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 











Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit {your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 

















bl Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fa es never was in the lumber busi- 

ness. He never wrote any wise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH capes about sm ; 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book ‘# a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.’’ in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JuLy 29, 1916, 
















CENTRAL SOUTH 



































WHITE 


NORTHERN 
SOUTHERN 


Chicago, Ill. 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PIN 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


New York, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 


General Office 


PINE, HEMLOCK 


LONG LEAF 
SHORT LEAF 


* 
HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
a's. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 

























AMERICAN 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - 
and California White Pines : 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 


LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


Idaho - Mich. - Minn. 























| North Carolina Pine| 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 











WILLSON 





Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BROS. LUMBER CO. 
































SAW MILL 








\. 


, 
‘ FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


+) 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 
A, 





\ Konnerock, Va. 
















LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 












TIME CHECKS 


OF ¢ te 


TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 
HANSON Ce 








178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 











SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 


HatriesBurG, Miss., July 24—The almost unceasing 
downpour of rain in the yellow pine section of Mississippi 
since the tropical storm of July 5 has curtailed produc- 
tion to a great extent. For the last three weeks it has 
rained daily and the ground is so wet that it has made it 
almost impossible for the small mills to operate at all. 
The larger mills are coming in for a share of trouble, as 
they are having a great deal of trouble in keeping the wash- 
outs on their dummy lines repaired, and those logging with 
teams are unable to get anything like an average day’s work 
out of them, as the woods are in such condition that it is 
nearly impossible to haul even a half of a load of logs at a 
time; not only is this an added expense but the animals 
themselves are being damaged a great deal. The continued 
rains have also made it impossible for the mills whose tim- 
ber was blown down during the storm to make any headway 
in clearing it up and bringing it to the mills. Some concerns 
that are unable to cut this timber right away are peeling it 
in the woods and will leave it there until they can get it 
along with their standing timbers. 

The manufacturers are more optimistic over the market 
conditions than they have been at any other time this year, 
as inquiries for shed stock have been more numerous during 
the last two weeks, and although as yet there has been no 
notable increase in the prices there has been a stiffening 
in some classes of No. 2 stock. The car material market 
shows more activity and special timbers continue in excel- 
lent demand. 

Some of the mills are having trouble in securing as many 
ears as they need and would have more trouble if their lum- 
ber was dry and ready for shipment. 

George R. Wright, vice president of the wood fiber plant at 
Bogalusa, La., and one of the chief factors in building a 
$750,000 paper plant here, was in this city last week and 
had the proposed site of the plant surveyed. The forty-two 
acres donated by the city at a cost of $6,000 came up to 
requirements and Mr. Wright left for his home at once. Be- 
fore leaving he said his company has contracted with the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Company to begin taking over all 
its waste products and that he is also under contract to be- 
gin work on the plant by November 1, 1916. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 


LavureL, Miss., July 24.—Lumbermen generally are 
becoming quite optimistic over immediate prospects of 
a material advance in the yellow pine market. With the 
last registering of the southern pine trade barometer show- 
ing orders and shipments in excess of production manufac- 
turers feel that the present system of curtailment is working 
out satisfactorily. In addition to the regular curtailment 
of from 15 to 25 percent which has been quite generally 
practiced throughout the South there has been a_ large 
amount of enforced curtailment caused by heavy winds and 
high water, and all this is having its effect on the market. 

A canvass of the situation among the larger mills in this 
vicinity reveals the operators to be in better spirits than 
for months past, and it is predicted by several that even 
better conditions are fast approaching than were experi- 
enced earlier in the year. 

Many sales of dimension at $7.50 off the list have been 
noted during the past week, and when it is considered that 
this stock was moving freely at $9 to $9.50 off not many 
ee ago the latest sales are encouraging, to say the 
east. 

Car decking and sills are in much better demand; in fact, 
some buyers are now advising that it is not so much a 
question of price es of placing the orders where the right 
stock and prompt delivery can be obtained. Sales of 8- and 
10-inch No. 2 boards at $13.50 are recorded, with demand 
much stronger; 12x12 and up timbers are in good demand 
and command top prices at all times. 

The new box factory of Eastman, Gardiner & Co. turned 
its wheels for the first time last week and worked success- 
fully from the start. The firm has a 25-car order to start 
on, and naturally feels well satisfied with prospects of the 
near venture. 

Unprecedented heavy rains for this season have prevailed 
almost daily since the tropical gale and still continue, so 
that logging operations are greatly curtailed, and in some in- 
stances entirely suspended. Train service was entirely .sus- 
pended on the Gulf & Ship Island Railway Saturday on ac- 
count of two feet of water over the main line to Laurel. 
All of the Eastman, Gardiner & Co. logs come in over this 
line. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND 


GuLFport, Miss., July 24.—After some interruption, 
caused by tie-ups and washouts on the Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad, following the recent storm, lumber exporting 
has been resumed here, although only small quantities are 
going out, high freights continuing to hamper the businese. 
During the last three weeks, the total exports have been 
composed of 5,077,000 feet lumber; 29,000 feet timber, and 
1,048,000 feet oak ties. Next week is expected to show about 
two cargoes of ties shipped out, one by the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Company and another by the Lamb-Fish Company, 
of Charleston, Miss., the ties to go to England and France. 

The Gulfport Shipbuilding Works are completing two large 
oil barges for the Gulfport Creosoting Company, which 
operates a large plant here for the treatment of pine lumber. 
The barges will ply between this and Cuban and Mexican 
ports. The company will have four more barges built here, 
each barge to measure 165 feet in length. 

Surveyors have been. busy going over the site for the big 
mill to be erected here by the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, this mill to have a 400,000-foot daily .ca- 
pacity and to be started some time in the fall. 





NOTES FROM CENTRAL LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., July 22.—Shipments during the last 
week showed a decided improvement and were greater 
than for the corresponding week in June. The tendency 
of the market has been upward, several of the mills having 
issued new price lists showing an increase on some items. 
Line yard buyers and commission men have been showing an 
increased interest in stocks on hand and several railroads 
recently placed large orders for ties and structural timbers. 

The Great Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, gave a 
complimentary dinner to the members of Company G of 
Bogalusa in the Italian Hall at the Hotel Bentley in Alex- 
andria. Mrs. W. H. Sullivan, wife of the general manager 
of the company, presided in the absence of Mr. Sullivan, 
who was compelled to remain at the mill because of the dam- 
age wrought by the recent stcrms. <A telegram was read 
from Mr. Sullivan stating his sorrow at being compelled to 
be absent and that the company will pay to married men, 
whose salary in the army will be less than at Bogalusa, $30 
a month and free house rent. Single men will receive $10 a 
month. The money will be sent to the men every month 
until their return. The Alexander, Bolton & Lewis Insur- 
ance Company, of Alexandria, gave a dinner to Company M 
of Alexandria at the Rapides Hotel. J. W. Alexander acted 
as_toastmaster. 

Many mills report that dimension stocks are badly broken 
with an increase of as much as $2 on some items. Paving 





block. stock continues to be sought with firm prices. Aj] 
widths of No. 2 boards are in good demand, with 1x12 leaq- 
ing the market. Shiplap and No. 1 fencing are moving iy 
satisfactory quantities with prices firm. Grooved roofing 
demand has decreased, but prices have not fallen off. The 
flooring market shows a good volume of business transacted 
but a slight weakening in the prices of the higher grades 
and an increase of from 50 cents to $1 on lower graces, 
Drop siding and ceiling demand is satisfactory with an adq- 
vance of from 50 cents to $1. Partition and bevel siding 
demand has weakened, but prices have held up. The prices 
on finish show no change with only a fair demand. The 
same is true of molding, base, jambs and casing. Demand 
for No. 3 stock is limited, possibly because the price has 
remained firm. The demand for No. 1 4-foot lath has im. 
proved, though prices have not advanced. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


SHreEveport, La., July 24.—Demand is gradually im. 
proving and prices more than hold their own. Inquiry 
is also steadily growing and curtailment in production is 
being kept up with determined regularity. And another con- 
dition that is bound to have good effect upon the placing of 
orders is the development of a big car shortage. The call 
for railroad materials is one of the best at this time. Sey- 
eral of the big lines, including the Pennsylvania and South- 
ern Pacific, are out after large orders of ties, while timbers, 
piling and other railroad cut are also being sought. There 
seems to be good prospect for a heavy trade from this source, 
In addition to the railroad activity, there is inquiry for 
lumber for some of the countries at war in Europe, while the 
United States Government itself is active in asking about 
materials for “preparedness” purposes. Northern wholesalers 
and line yard people are becoming active, and prospects for 
buying appear to be good. This means prospects for more 
buying, because some of these are already placing substantial 
orders, especially lineyards in Texas. 

A big car shortage is developing, and causes buyers to 
hurry shipments. At the same time millmen are being given 
much trouble and inconvenience because they are unable to 
get all the equipment they desire in many instances, and 
railroads are unable to promise reiief. Mills that have orders 
on files are being urged to ship right away, buyers using 
tracers persistently, and the buyers who are delaying in the 
matter of sending in their orders are apt to have difficulty 
in getting their stuff shipped out. As the crop movement has 
hardly begun and the car shortage is already growing very 
severe, there is no telling what the near future has in store, 
The millmen are plainly becoming disturbed. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 25.—Local pine yards and retail- 
ers complain of the stagnation of the trade. St. Louis is 
not doing much in the building line right now. As an 
offset the manufacturers, yellow pine wholesalers and hard- 
wood dealers mostly report a trade that goes beyond expec- 
tations at this time of year and signs of encouragement still 
coming in that promise a splendid fall trade. Reports from 
the planing mills are that business is not at all active. A 
mill or two has shut down for the season of the summer dull- 
ness. 














- A. Meyers, of the Consolidated Sawmills Company, 
who has just returned from a trip south, says there is a 
decided improvement in the yelow pine trade. 

“We have been hampered a great deal during the last week 
by the inability to get cars, the shipments at Graysonia, 
Ark., having been almost brought to a standstill at one time 
on that account,” said Alexander G. Mucke, of the Grayson- 
McLeod Lumber Company. “It looks to me that this is a 
good time for speculators, for in my opinion the car shortage 
is likely to grow, while at the same time the stocks of coun- 
try yards are low. These yards are sure to want lumber and 
will find it hard to get.” 

“Prices are steady in our line of business,’ said Louis E. 
Clark, of the Huttig Sash & Door Company. ‘There is evi- 
dence to show that the price of glass is going up, and this of 
course is a matter of concern to our line. Business is very 
good at present. Our office is overwhelmed with all kinds of 
inquiries and requests on special orders. From this and 
other signs I am ready to believe that business is going to 
be very good this fall.” 





oad 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kansas City, Mo., July 25.—Showers have streaked 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska and western Missouri, but 
a general rain is needed and this is the crucial period for 
the corn, the tasseling stage, so the clouds are _ being 
anxiously watched. In this section the corn crop is the 
barometer of trade generally as much as the steel market 
is the barometer of the East. ‘The last report of the Kan- 
sas secretary of azriculture estimated the crop at ovet 
200,000,000 bushels, but unless more rain comes soon that 
estimate will have to be cut down materially. 

And while the corn crop is in the balance the retailers 
naturally are loath to stock up heavily. The larger line- 
yard operators are not so much worried over the situation 
and are beginning to replenish their stocks, but there is a 
tendency among the smaller ones to wait. A general rain 
within the present week ‘would have a very beneficial effect 
on the lumber trade in this section. Very high tempera- 
tures have been general since July 4 and no rain has fallen 
except widely scattered showers. ; 

At the semiannual meeting of the auditors of the retail 
department of the Long-Bell Lumber Company just held 
here the unanimous opinion was that the present is a most 
auspicious time to buy lumber and accordingly orders were 
placed for 400 cars of southern yellow pine stock. The 
auditors all reported most encouraging prospects for a fall 
business and all were impressed with the danger of a car 
shortage and the probability of higher wholesale prices. The 
Oklahoma yard trade is starting out pretty well now and 
an early improvemtnt in the retail buying in Kansas is ex- 
pected. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


Houston, Trex., July 24——A marked revival in the 
yellow pine market is being shown and the lumber people 
believe that the upward-trend has begun. There is 4 
slight improvement in prices, orders are being placed and 
many inquiries are being received. Curtailment has resulted 
in bringing the supply up to the demand. The Government 
orders for material for the troops is proving a boon to the 
industry, the orders averaging about $50,000 worth of mate- 
rial to each company of soldiers. The railroads are buying 
a few cars of ties for spurs and switches at the terminals 
being built at the points along the border where the troops 
are stationed. : 

It is generally believed that the bottom of the yellow pine 
inarket has come and gone. Now the car shortage situation 
which has been predicted for the fall is beginning to set in 
with all seriousness. While it will result in sending uP 
prices, the dealer who has failed to lay in a supply of stock 
will be hit hard. It is reported that the Santa Fe is without 
a single box car at this point of the line, and only open cars 
are being offered, with a good price for them. . 

Thomas W. Blake, sales manager of the Chicago Coal & 
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Lumber Company, who has recently returned from a month’s 
trip to the North and East, reports that 600 cars of yard 
stock are being placed with the line yard concerns in Texas 
and Louisiana. 
an rhe city of Houston has appropriated $17,000 for switch 
and cross ties to be used for the municipal railroad yards 
at the wharves. The contract for material was awarded to 
a local concern. It is estimated that the cost of repaving 
Main Street, Fort Worth, will be $83,000. The new paving 
will be of creosoted wood blocks. 3 

he silo industry is making strides in many sections of 
the State, and it is believed that the unusually long and 
severe drouth of the last six months up to June gave it added 
impetus. Cattle have suffered severely, except in those sec- 
tions where the silo was in use, and farmers in other sections, 
heeding the example, are profiting by it. : 

Last week a carload of ten silos was received by the farm- 
ers of Brown County, the shipment having been ordered by 


the prosperous farmers living in the Indian Creek community, 
Several weeks ago the farmers in the vicinity of Victoria 
put up half a dozen silos and similar reports are being 


received from other sections. One reason for the increase in 
the use of silos is the fact that farmers are turning more 
to hog raising and dairying and the raising of feedstuffs. 


[SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 

SAVANNAH, GA., July 24.—No estimate has been made 
of the amount of damage that has been done in the South- 
east by the storms and floods which have devastated the 
section. The cotton crop alone has suffered to the extent of 
35 percent. Lumber operations have been badly crippled by 
the high waters. z g 

The renewal of shipping actiivties is the most important 
single item in the lumber history of the year. With the 
announcement that several steamship companies are prepar- 
ing to enter the freight carrying trade through Savannah, 
vessels Of ail descriptions have begun to pour in, all eager 
for a slice of the business. 

An increasing foreign demand for naval stores has bol- 
stered up a tottering market on these commodities. Several 
willions of dollars’ worth of rosins and turpentine have 
been Shipped to Europe during the last month, and other 
vessels are under charter to take out cargoes. 

There has been an increase also in the shipment of lumber 
for foreign consumption and a consequent renewal of activi- 
ties on the part of export dealers. Most of the stuff being 
shipped is consigned to the allied nations and Spain. 

It is expected that the coming fall will witness a consider- 
able boost in the lumber industry. Unprecedented building 
activities in this section have kept the market from crumbling 
during a very dragging summer. On the whole prices have 
held up very commendably, and the dealers are satisfied with 
the situation as it stands. 


_—_ 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


Norrouk, Va., July 24.—Some of the larger operators 
say that recently they have noticed an improvement in 
the demand, while others do not recognize any change 
whatever and are becoming more or less disheartened over 
the situation. he business being done is mostly in low 
grade rough lumber and while some large sales have been 
noted aggregating around 500,000 feet each the amount has 
not been so vast as to cause any advance in prices. On the 
other hand, prices seem to have reached their lowest point, 
as so far this month there has been no further recession by 
the operators. As for dressed lumber, the demand is spas- 
modiec and will continue so. Straight carloads: of one item 
of dressed lumber on the list, outside of roofers, are hard 
to sell, as most of the inquiries and orders now received 
are for mixed shipments of various items of flooring, ceiling 
etc. Prices seem to be well maintained. . 

Most of the mills are engaged in forwarding old orders 
as fast as possible, this reducing their stocks and giving 
room to continue operations as long as possible. Some of 
these so engaged have already materially reduced their pro- 
duction and others will be forced to do so in the near future. 
In addition to the voluntary curtailment applied by the 
operators, North and South Carolina both in the western 
and eastern sections of those States have been visited with 
the heaviest rains known to have occurred within the last 
fifteen years. At some points the rainfall during twenty- 
four hours was as high as fourteen inches, flooding the 
mountain streams, which in turn flooded the rivers and 
woods adjoining and will make logging a hard if not an 
impossible task in many sections of the country. It is still 
taining in that country almost every day, the fall ranging 
from slight to heavy rains of over an inch, Traffic in some 
sections of the State has been completely paralyzed and 
some time will elapse before norma] conditions can be re- 
stored. ‘The railroads are buying up everything in sight 
that can be had for bridge material, ties, piles etc. and rush- 
ing these supplies in order to clean up their tracks and get 
trains through on near schedule time again. Shipments of 
lumber and other products will have to be taken by round- 
about routes and will be materially delayed in reaching the 
Northern markets. 














~~ 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS 


Bautrmore, Mp., July 25.—Charles H. Hanscom, presi- 
dent of the Morgan Millwork Company, which is exten- 
sively engaged in the sash and door business, is back 
from a trip west which took him as far as Chicago and 
Oshkosh, Wis. At the latter place he visited the big factory 
of Morgan & Co., with which the Baltimore establishment 
maintains close relations. Mr. Hanscom found business in 
the West rather more active than in the East, though some 
Slowing down had also occurred there. In the main, how- 
ever, he thought that the sash and door trade was keeping 
UP Well, season of the year considered. 

Feazmentary reports received here from Asheville and 
other places in western North Carolina show that members 
of the lumber trade sustained much damage by the floods 
of eigit or nine days ago. One of the firms that lost quan- 
titles of lumber, though the damage was small, is Richard 
P. Baer & Co., Maryland Casualty Building, here. 





FROM NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS 


Omawa, Nus., July 25.—The transit car shipments from 
the Southern yellow pine country pretty nearly control 
the situation in this section of the country. The transit 
business has been exceptionally heavy for several months, 
ind Seine of the hig dealers say that if this keeps up much 
a the business may have to be turned over to them en- 
pels There is only one real drawback that tends to hold 
‘ack the popularity of this business, and that is that the 


buyer is always uncertain of the quality he is getting. To 
rae this drawback is nothing compared to the convenience 
ol getting it on the spot when they want it, and the further 


fivar.tage of getting it about $3 a thousand cheaper than 

toy ‘re able to get it in the regular way. Some very good 

fet has been offered in the transit line, and the variety 
at is offered the trade daily in this way is great. 

he movement of lumber is good in this section for the 

\ eof year. Of course it is a vacation season, but lumber 

§ stil! moving. 





THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 











THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 24.—Close scrutiny of local 
market conditions indicates the surprising fact that sales 
for this month will exceed the volume of business trans- 
acted during July, 1915. Gratification over this condition of 
affairs is generai, but no efforts are made to account for the 
change in conditions since the raising of the eastern ship- 
ping barriers has tended to glut trade centers in that section 
to a considerable extent. 

One large manufacturer who is just home from an inspec- 
tion trip through eastern markets reports that the lessening 
of the embargo tension has resulted in a dumping of stocks 
to such an extent that there is little or no demand from those 
quarters. And with the raising of the barriers have come 
less stringent conditions in the car shortage handicap, which 
for so long throttled business, but the relief in local quarters 
has so far been without fruits since with car facilities there 
are practically no orders coming from the East. 

Local dealers are inclined to accept philosophically the 
shortage of orders with more ample car facilities, in con- 
trast with a satisfactory volume of busjness when loading 
facilities were short, and turn their attention to the domestic 
trade,.which has been very good. In the East Nashville 
burned district building operations are going forward satis- 
factorily, bringing heavy demand for flooring material and 
both interior and exterior finishing. 

Export trade is sluggish by reason of the shortage in hot- 
toms, but some dealers expect relief from that quarter 
through the establishment of the submarine service, although 
others are inclined to view this plan with skepticism. 

Prices are firm for all items on the hardwood list, plain 
oak selling well while the demand for chestnut continues to 
be one of the features of the market. Poplar is in fair 
demand, the call being largely for No. 2 common, while thick 
ash is a steady item. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 26.—While the lumber market 
here has to some extent been affected by the weather, and’ 
a little more by the seasonal conditions, yet a good vol- 
ume of business is being done, and far better than a year 
ago. Prices hold strong and there have been advances in 
some lines. The buying by the furniture, the vehicle and the 
piano interests has been the feature among the high-class 
woods. There has been a marked increase of the demand 
for walnut. Buildirg activities are being kept up without 
slackening perceptibly through the hot weather, and conse- 


quently all the consuming mills have been busy and steady 
buyers of lumber. 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 


CoLuUMBUS, OHIO, July 25.—There is a continued good 
demand for lumber stocks in this territory. Prices gen- 
erally are well maintained and prospects are said to be 
bright. Lumbermen believe that the fall season will produce 
a larger volume of business than has been experienced during 
the summer months, 

In hardwood circles trade is fair and is about equally di- 
vided between factories and yards. Furniture concerns are 
now slow in placing orders because it is the midsummer 
exhibition period, Factories making vehicles, implements 
and boxes are buying fairly well. Prices for hardwoods are 
well maintained at former levels and cutting to force trade 
is not common. 

Yellow pine continues active, although there is a little 
let-up in certain sections. Prices are still weak and no ad- 
vances have been recorded during the last week. The car 
shortage is interfering with shipments to a certain extent. 
Transit cars are more plentiful. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports a good demand for hardwoods. He says trade is 
about equally divided between factories and yardmen. Prices 
are firm all along the line. The car shortage is not as bad 
as_ formerly. 

Manufacturers of millwork, doors and sash are having a 
rather active season and the demand for that class of mate- 
rials is good. Prices are firm in every way. 

Reports of the most encouraging nature were presented 
at the meeting of the district managers of the Western Lum- 
ber Company, held in the general offices of the company in 
the Wyandotte Building. Managers A. I. Michell, of New 
Orleans; John Bartleson, of Detroit; ‘Ray E. Morningstar, 
of Buffalo, and I. C. Harris, of Cleveland, and salesmen from 
the districts were present. In the round table discussions 
conducted by President W. B. Sisson it was shown that last 
year’s business had been very satisfactory and the outlook 
for increased business was excellent. 

Arch ©, Klumph, one of the best known men in the lumber 
organization circles of Cleveland, was elected president of 
the International Rotary Clubs at the annual meeting held 
at Cincinnati last week. Mr. Klumph has taken a prominent 
part in the organization of the credit association among 
lumber and material dealers. 











IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 27—Trade with the hardwood 
lumber manufacturers in southwestern Indiana is rather 
sluggish, as it has been for the last few weeks, and no 
improvement in business is looked for until about Septem- 
ber. A few of the mills in this section are being operated, 
while many are closed down for the time being. Prices 
hold up very well and the demand for quartered white oak 
remains fairly good. Many of the wood consuming plants 
here are being run on full time and the outlook for fall 
and winter trade is very good. Logs are coming in freely 
at this time and prices are reported unusually high. 

Building operations in Evansville remain active and 
architects and contractors say that there is more building 
now going on than there was at this time last year. The 
new half million dollar home for the Old State National 
Bank here was opened to the public this week. The Hotel 
McCurdy that is being built here probably will be completed 
some time in November. The sash and door men, as well as 
the yellow pine dealers, say that this has been a more active 
season than last year. The country yard trade is good, as 
it has been for some time. 

A shortage of barrels, says a report from Seymour, Ind., 
is causing orchardists and — growers much con- 
cern. Cooperage manufacturers of that city say that it is 
almost an gore to buy staves and heading because of the 
searcity of material. Much of the timber used in the manu- 
facture of barrels comes from the southern States, but the 
trees could not be cut this year because of the weather con- 
ditions. Most of the canteloupes and apples raised around 
Seymour are shipped in barrels and manufacturers at that 
place are trying hard to find some means of doing without 

hem. ‘The flour mills at Seymour practically consume the 
output of the cooperage shops in that city. 

. C. Rea, manager of the Indiana Cooperage Company 
and the Vincennes Cooperage Company, reports the cooper- 
age business better now than it has been for some time. He 
says the boom in the oil fields in Illinois west of Vincennes, 
Ind., has greatly helped the cooperage business, as many of 
the oil companies are in the market for barrels. 

Cc. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Company, and 


Elmer D. Luhring, of the Wolflin-Lubring Lumber Company, 
of this city, were among those from Evansville who attended 
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NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 
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PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 


Even Color 
Soft Texture 


We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—Alll of our own manu- 
facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 


MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


(Incorporated) 
MANUFACTURERS 
General Offices: | Quicksand, Ky. 
MILLS:< West Irvine, Ky. 
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The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 

Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring : 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 











the international meeting of rotary clubs at Cincinnati last 
week, 

0. Grimwood, of Grimwood & Hinton, hardwood lumber 
manufacturers, of this city, accompanied by his wife, left a 
few days ago for a trip through Ohio. Grimwood & Hinton 
have bought large quantities of walnut stumps this season. 
The stumps are sawed into veneers and then sold to piano 
manufacturers, 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD., July 25.—Although quoted lumber 
prices have not been changed, many of the retailers re- 
port that they now are procuring a more normal profit 
from sales on account of the elimination of much of the 
price cutting that prevailed during the early months of the 
pbuilding season. Steady demands on the lumber market 
have eliminated much unhealthy competition which prevailed 
when a few of the smaller retailers seemed to hoid the idea 
that the demand would not contizue and that they had bet- 
ter get what business they could by offering consumers in- 
ducements by lowering prices. Weather conditions have con- 
tinued to encourage building, and although much of the 
work is nearing completion, plans for other building projects 
continually are being announced. Many lumber dealers de- 
clare there is enough work in sight to keep the building 
trades busy until late in the fall. Money has never been 
more plentiful here and as a result financial institutions 
are offering to lend money on good terms. This condition 
has served to stimulate building materially. Yard stocks 


= 


are much below normal and the demand in the wholesale 
markets continues heavy. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES 

WHEELING, W. VA., July 24.—Orders for fifty carloads 
of black walnut lumber have been placed at Parkersburg 
by the French Government. Black walnut stands ex. 
posure to the elements without twisting and warping and 
for that reason is said to be especially adapted for aero. 
plane propellor stock. Forty cars of the order will be 
for rifle stocks and the remaining ten for material for 
aeroplane construction. 

W. B. Cornwall, president of the Lost River Lumber 
Company, has been conferring with business men of Win- 
chester, Va., relative to the construction of a railroad up 
the Lost River Valley to Wardensville, W. Va. The road 
will open up the holdings of the Lost River company. 

The Cherry River & Southern Railroad Company is 
extending its line to Williams River to provide an outlet 
for the product of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber 
Company. 

There are no indications of a drop in price of the West 
Virginia lumber. 








FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








ON COMMENCEMENT BAY 


TacoMA, WASH., July 22.—Dock strike conditions in 
Tacoma have reached such a stage that judges of the 
superior court Wednesday, acting on a petition from a 
citizens’ committee of ten, issued orders for a special grand 
jury to be summoned to convene July 21 to probe strike 
conditions and fix responsibility for the rioting that is oc- 
curring with frequency. Last Friday night a striking long- 
shoreman, Alexander Laidlaw, was shot to death by J. F. 
Dowling, a special guard at the Milwaukee dock, who was 
attacked by a crowd of strikers in the business district. 
A coroner’s jury Tuesday found Dowling acted in self de- 
fense and exonerated him. Sunday night a strike breaker 
named Rangwell Leinann was shot to death by rioting 
strikers, 

Lumber vessels have been able to load and get away 
with nonunion men and several are here loading, nonunion 
men being employed and the docks enclosed and guarded, 
the schooner David Evans getting out Thursday with 1,035,- 
000 feet. Members of the lumber handlers’ local union, 
affiliated with the other dock strikers, voted Tuesday to 
continue the strike, the vote being 108 for continuing the 
strike out of a possible 120 members. 

L. T. Dempsey, of the Dempsey Lumber Company, repre- 
sented Tacoma at the meeting of lumbermen held in Port- 
land Monday, when organization of an open shop stevedor- 
ing company was decided upon to break the hold of the 
unions upon the cargo trade of the Coast. A special com- 
mittee of five was appointed at the Portland meeting to com- 
plete the organization of the new stevedoring company, 
Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, being named as the Tacoma member of 
.the committee. Cargo millmen say they are expecting a 
fight to a finish and are prepared to go the limit for the 
right to handle their own business in their own way. They 
say they are determined to obtain an absolutely open shop 
in handling lumber cargoes and also to discard the union 
stamp on finished lumber in California. A resolution was 
adopted at the meeting declaring for the open shop in all 
branches of the lumber industry in Washington and Ore- 


gon. 

Contractors are completing work on a four-story busi- 
ness block of entire mill construction, being erected «on 
Broadway near Eleventh Street, in the heart of the busi- 
ness district, for mercantile stores and offices. The side 
walls of the building are of brick, but all beaming and 
framework is of fir, some huge timbers being used in the 
floor beams, Fir lath is also used in the building. A local 
department store firm will occupy part of the building. 

The Addison & Hill Lumber Company resumed sawing 
at its mill at South Tacoma Monday after a two weeks’ 
idleness. Day shift only is being run. 

The Pacific National Lumber Company, Tacoma Building, 
has both its National and Lake Tapps mills running, the 
latter on double shift, and finds a good demand, but with 
prices still off, holding about where they have been for a 
few weeks. The company is getting out considerable lum- 
ber to go by water and also some nice orders for the semi- 
local trade. Included in this are some big timbers for Vic- 
toria, B. C., to be used in building two vessels there, thirty 
pieces of these timbers being 20x20 inches and ranging 
ninety to 116 feet in length. For the Puget Sound Bridge 
& Dredging Company the National is also getting out some 
orders for big timbers running to 20x20 inches and 112 feet 
long. The company has its shingle mill at National run- 
ning and reports a better than market price for its shingles, 
which are, however, premium brand entirely. 

Karl B. Kellogg, of the Pacific States Lumber Company 
and Mineral Lake Lumber Company, is recovering from an 
illness that has confined him to his home, coming at the 
same time as his vacation date. 

Heavy rains have continued frequent over the Puget 
Sound country, coming every few days up to date, and con- 
sequently with July nearly gone there is still little to be 
feared in the way of forest fires. Officials of the Washing- 
ton Forest Fire Association and of State Fire Warden Fred 
E. Pape’s office say there is every indication that 1916 will 
be a banner year for small loss by forest fires. Patrol 
forces are being maintained throughout the timber counties 
with no relaxation of vigilance, however. There is ample 
chance for extreme hot weather to come yet this summer, 
but ordinarily June and July have little or no rain at all, 
whereas this year the forests have been drenched by rain 
every few days. 

The Kapowsin Mill Company, organized not long ago by 
Howard Carr and associates, has work well along on the 
new sawmill plant it is building at Lake Kapowsin on the 
site of the Young & Johnson mill that was destroyed by 
fire. The Kapowsin company has established its head- 
quarters offices in this city in the Provident Building and 
expects to have its mill running in a few weeks. The mill 
is to cut about 75,000 feet daily. Mr. Carr was formerly 
with the Foster Lumber Company in this city and after 
that for two years with the Midland Lumber & Investment 
Company. 

An optimistic view.of the fir market outlook is taken by 
J. G. Dickson, of the Pacific States Lumber Company and the 
Mineral Lake Lumber Company, Tacoma Building. The 
mills of both of these companies are going steadily. ‘‘The 
market is holding, with prices just about being maintained 
and indications that they will remain at the present level 
for the next six weeks at least,” is the way Mr. Dickson 
sizes up conditions. The company has been finding a good 
demand far its shingles, at better than the ordinary market 
figure, and is keeping its output sold about a week ahead 
without trouble. 

The Dempsey Lumber Company is finding the market hold- 
ing about the same now as for the last two or three weeks. 
There is some new business coming in right along, but 
with lots of room for prices to: improve is the report. The 

company is shipping by both rail and water. 


PUGET SOUND NOTES 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 22.—Forest fire fighters in the 
employ of the Washington Forest Fire Association have 
been enrolled under the State industrial insurance law, 
The association has made several attempts to have its 
rangers and fire fighters enrolled under the act, but were at 
first refused because the commission claimed that their occu. 
pation was not an extra-hazardous one. However, the attor- 
ney general finally ruled that they might come under the 
law on the elective adoption basis. 

Myron H. Grover, manager of the Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Company, Hilt, Cal., spent a day in Seattle this week on a 
hurried business trip to the city, where he formerly lived for 
several years and where he has hosts of friends in the lumber 
trade. Mr. Grover says that the plant at Hilt this year will 
turn out about 28,000,000 feet of excellent quality California 
white and sugar pine. In addition the company has bought 
15,000,000 feet from outside mills, making a total of 43,000,- 
000 feet of pine lumber that it will handle. Of this 35,000,- 
000 feet will go through the company’s large box factory at 
Hilt. The timber runs about 30 percent sugar pine. The 
mill is running days only, with. a quarter overtime three 
times a week, and the factory is running days only with a 
quarter overtime twice a week. On his return trip Mr. 
Grover visited Portland and Bend, Ore., at the latter place 
looking over the new lumber manufacturing plants of the 
Shevlin-Hixon Company and the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Company. 

R. W. Forbes, who for several years was sales manager for 
the Clear Lake Lumber Company, Clear Lake, Wash., but 
who left that company about the first of the present year, is 
now interested in the steel business. Mr. Forbes is connected 
with the Rothert Process Steel Company, with offices in the 
Green Building, this city. This is a new company formed to 
manufacture steel from magnetic ore, 

The Union Lumber Company, Union Mills, Wash., reports 
having received an order for the largest silo ever constructed. 
It will measure 50 feet in diameter and 80 feet in height. 

The Washington Creosoting Company, this city, was incor- 

porated this week with a capital stock of $25,000. The in- 
corporators are Geoffrey Winslow and Talmage Hamilton. 
Mr. Winslow recently resigned his position as head of the 
creosoting department of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, Tacoma, Wash. ‘The new company will open offices 
in the Securities Building, Seattle. 
_ The Pacific Aero Products Company, this city, is a new 
incorporation with a capital stock of $100,000. The stock- 
holders of the company are W. E. Boeing, BE. N. Gott and 
J. C. Foley. The object of the company is to manufacture 
aeroplanes and accessories. Mr. Boeing is a very extensive 
owner of timberland in this State. 

Maj. Carlos A. Pennington, of the National Guard of 
Washington, and who has been particularly active in the 
coast artillery, has recently been mustered into the United 
States Government service and will give his entire time to 
recruiting work. Major Pennington for the last three years 
has been manager of the General Appraisal Company, this 
city. Prior to that he was for many years connected with 
the sales force of the Simonds Manufacturing Company and 
he has many close friends among the lumbermen of the Pa- 
citic coast. 

H. H. Irvine, of the Thomas Irvine Lumber Company, St. 
Paul, and the Cherry Valley Timber Company, Everett, 
Wash., was in Seattle, Everett and Tacoma several days 
recently, on a hurried business trip to the Coast. 

O. A. Ejliott, secretary of the Hardwood Flooring Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles, is spending a few weeks in Tacoma, 
Seattle and other Puget Sound points. Mr. Elliott has been 
in southern California for the last five years, previous to 
which he spent five or six years in Tacoma with the West 
Coast Lumberman, and is an old lumber trade newspaper 
man. Upon going to southern California he was_in the 
retail lumber business for a while. The Hardwood Flooring 
Association embraces in its membership the dealers in hard- 
wood flooring in Los Angeles and has nearly 30 members. 
Mr. Elliott reports conditions improving in southern Cali- 
fornia, with the volume of building slowly increasing in 
Los Angeles. While on Puget Sound he visited with old 
friends, of which he has many in this section. - 

H. P. Gilbert, a former Seattle lumberman but now in 
the commission lumber business in the Inland Empire, with 
headquarters at Walla Walla, Wash., was a visitor in the 
city this week. Mr. Gilbert brought reassuring news of the 
crop situation in the Inland Empire and consequent indica- 
tions of good fall lumber trade from that section. He said 
that it had_been expected until recently that the wheat crop 
of eastern Washington would be very short, but on the con- 

trary it is proving to be above normal. This means much 
to the lumber trade in that territory. Mr. Gilbert formerly 
was connected with the Chinook Lumber & Shingle Company, 
this city. 

Two very prominent lumbermen from the South to arrive 
in Seattle last week were William Buchanan, Texarkana, 
Ark., and W. B. Brazelton, Waco, Tex. They came to Seattle 
across the Cascades via Blewett Pass in Mr. Buchanans 
motor car, having driven from Texarkana, and left Sunday 
for San Francisco. While in the city they were guests 0 
A, W. Miller, of the A. W. Miller Sawmill Company, who is & 
former southern operator, an old friend and one time com- 
petitor of the visitors. Mr. Miller formerly was president 
of the Miller & Vidor Lumber Company, Houston, Tex., which 
was extensively engaged in manufacturing. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND 
EvERETT, WASH., July 22.—There is no change in the 
conditions of the longshoremen’s strike in Everett. Al 
though San Francisco longshoremen have returned t0 


work, the local organization here states that the San Fral- 
cisco decision applies only to freight handlers and does not 
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affect the lumber end of their business. The local long- 
shoremen state that they will remain on strike until the 
Jumber and mill men accede to their demands. There are 
more than 100 members of the union at Everett and Mukilteo 
who are out on strike. Since the strike started only one 
or two offshore lumber carriers have visited these ports and 
these were loaded by the strikers, who discriminate between 
the ‘fair’ and “unfair” ship owners’ companies and _steve- 
dore companies. The coastwise boats are being loaded by 
their crews and in many instances by the men from the 


mills. Pete Martin, president of the local, is in San Fran- 
cisco attending the meeting as a member of the executive 
committee. 


The Tozer logging camp began operations July 10. This 
is the only firm of the logging association now operating. 
The other camps will not start up until August 15. James 
L. Dougherty, manager of the Tozer interests, states that, 
owing to the large amount of burned over timber owned by 
his company, it is necessary for it to operate, as that class 
of timber can not lie uncut long. Mr. Dougherty states that 
the timber his company controls is, on the average, suitable 
for shipment to the United Kingdom. By reason of restraint 
of cargo shipments, through lack of bottoms, only domestic 
shipments are being made. This is overdone and even the 
domestic market is slack. Mr. Dougherty further states that 
the present prices of logs, $7, $10 and $138, are almost sure 
to decline as the camps, when operating, can easily turn out 
twice as many logs as are consumed by the mills. During 
May and June the output of the camps was 205,000,000 feet 
for each month. British Columbia logs are $2 a thousand 
cheaper than those of the local camps, and Columbia river 
logs $1 cheaper. By reason of the great capacity of the 
camps and the lower prices in other districts and the re- 
stricted capacity of the mills at present, it is practically 
certain that a reduction in the price-of logs will result. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


PoRTLAND, ORE., July 22.—The management of the 
box department of the Shevlin-Hixon Company, of Bend, 
Ore., has been assumed by the Knapp-Cheney Company, 
with sales offices in Portland. J. B. Knapp, who has charge 
of this office, has just returned from a trip into the middle 
West, visiting Kansas City, St. Louis, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, Omaha and Denver. He reports conditions 
in the box trade of the middle West as particularly favor- 
able at this time because of the large demands for mer- 
chandise boxes, due to the general prosperity in all lines 
of industry in those sections, 

Danger of forest fires in Oregon and the entire Pacific 
Northwest has been light so far this season because of the 
late spring, frequent rains and low temperatures. So far 
no fires of any consequence have been reported here. State 
Fire Warden F, W. Connor is now making trips of general 
inspection through the various districts. 

J. EK. Wheeler, of the Wheeler Lumber Company, who 
spends a part of his time in Portland, where the company 
has offices in the Yeon Building, and the rest of it at the 
mills at McCormack, Wash., this week said that the volume 
of business is fair, considering the lack of vessels for off- 
shore cargoes and the interference with Coast shipments by 
the longshoremen’s strike. 


H. B. Spear, head of the American Shipbuilding Company, 
which is now establishing yards at Warrenton, at the mouth 
of the Columbia River, announced this week that the keel 
for the first vessel will be laid within sixty days. ‘The yards 
will be on the Lewis and Clark River, tributary to the Co- 
lumbia, and will have ways and equipment for handling 
fifteen vessels at one time. The first ship to be built will 
feet daily to begin with. It is intimated that a mill will be 
315 feet in length with a beam of 52 feet. The cargo ca- 
pacity will be 2,500,000 feet. 

From Marshfield, on Coos Bay, Ore., comes. the repor 
that a new logging camp is to be established by O. G. 
Gray, representing the syndicate headed by Thomas Irving, 
of St. Paul, which recently purchased a large amount of 
timber in Coos County. The logging operations will be in 
charge of W. L. Pulliam, formerly engaged in logging on the 
Columbia River. It is intended to turn out about 100,000 
feet daily to begin with. It is intimated that a mill be 
located to take the logs from the camp. 

In a letter to the Portland Chamber of Commerce the 
Panama Canal Commission gives the assurance that in the 
future manufacturers and shippers of Douglas fir lumber 
will be given every opportunity to bid when material is 
wanted. The letter says: ‘In ordering supplies for the 
use of Panama Canal the specifications as are referred to 
have always been given careful consideration and are those 
which, after due consideration, are deemed for the best 
interests of the Panama Canal. With reference to the 
Douglas fir lumber this office will in the future include the 
specifications for fir lumber in all requisitions covering lum- 
ber, millwork etc. where it is possible to use this grade of 
lumber.” 

The railroad committee of Roseburg (Ore.) city council 
has received a telegram from 8. A. Kendall, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., stating that he will make a number of concessions de- 
manded by Roseburg’s mayor in connection with the ordi- 
nance passed recently providing for $300,000 for aiding in 
building a railroad out of Roseburg into the timber which 
Kendall and associates will develop upon construction of the 
road. The Kendall interests also will erect a large sawmill 
and other factories for utilizing the timber. 

A railroad will be built from Cottage Grove, or a point 
nearby, into timber holdings. of J. H. Chambers, lumber 
manufacturer of Cottage Grove. His timber holdings are 
in Lorane Valley and the new road would make this timber 
available. It is said that the construction of the railroad 
probably also will mean the construction of another sawmill 
with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet. 





— 


FROM THE METROPOLIS OF ONTARIO 


Toronto, OntT., July 24.—The intense heat during the 
last week has affected business generally, and the lumber 
trade continues dull, both as regards the cities and the 
country districts. The new stock is now coming forward, 
the season having been favorable for drying, relieving the 
shortage lately prevailing in some lines. While there is 
little Gemand for any lumber for building purposes, No. 2 
hemlock is practically unsalable, No. 1 having the call. Such 
building as is now in progress is mainly commercial and in- 


dustrial. A strong effort is being made to push the sale of 
Douglas fir, but yellow pine is again a competitor. The Brit- 
ish demand having fallen off, or owing to unfavorable ocean 
transport conditions, the southern manufacturers are giving 
renewed attention to this market and making lower quota- 
tions. The most active feature is the shell-box trade, which 
is fairly large in volume owing to giving out of new shell 


contracts, but the margin of profit is now very narrow. 


Hardwoods are in fair demand for manufacturing purposes. 
There is a marked shortage of basswood and the price is 
stiffening. 





ON THE MENOMINEE RIVER 


MARINETTE, WIs., July 25.—With the labor situation 
practically settled, Menominee mills resumed operation 
today after a shutdown of nearly six weeks. The J. W. 
Wells Lumber Company’s mill began operations today with 
a full crew, and the Spies-Thompson mill began last week. 
While the settlement apparently is satisfactory, there is a 
feeling that it may not be permanent. The “closed shop” 
is the bone of contention, the laborers striking for a union 
shop and the manufacturers opposing anything but an “open 
shop.” According to a statement issued by each company 
today, the mills are being operated under nonunion rules. 

The lumber market is only fair this week, according to 
leading Twin City lumbermen. There has been a slump in 
the market for the last sixty days, but at the present time 
it is more pronounced than at any other time since it began. 
Reasons for the.slump are numerous, but overproduction is 
given as one of the main causes. The approaching presi- 
dential election is believed to have more or less bearing on 
the market and then the war is another cause for the slump 

In practically every grade of lumber the demand is un- 
usually weak, and inquiries do not have the same tone they 
had two months ago. Hardwood, of which there has been 
a marked shortage during the season, continues to be highest 
in demand, but the market for other grades and kinds is 
only fair, say local lumbermen. Cargo shipments by lake 
have almost ceased and the outlook is not as bright as many 
would like to see it. 





TRADE NEWS FROM THE CREAM CITY 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., July 24.—Conditions in the lumber 
business in the Milwaukee territory continue to remain in 
a general trend for the better. Lumber buying is im- 
proving steadily and prices are inclined to show more 
strength. While the trade is not exceptionally brisk it is 
considered very good for this season of usual dullness. Sev- 
eral new building projects are materializing, including the 
12-story Athletic Club and the 8-story Wisconsin Telephone 
Company structures on Broadway. Work of wrecking the 
present structures is about completed. The addition to the 
School of Trades for Girls at Wells and Eighteenth streets 
represents another $115,000 investment. General business 
conditions continue to remain good, although there has been 
developing a general strike in the metal trades. 





INCREASED BUSINESS IN BELT MAKING COMPELS PLANT EXPANSION 


In the fall of 1914 the executives of the Graton & 
Knight Manufacturing Company, oak leather tanner and 
belt maker of Worcester, Mass., looked into the future 
and realized the necessity for expansion of the plant. 


a belt conveyor, when they are washed, bleached, split, 
oiled and smoothed by the latest type of machinery. 
They are then conveyed to the stretching room located on 
the floor above. The fourth floor of the building is used 


by the lace leather department. 

Building ‘‘E’’ is 225 by 65 feet and is also four 
stories high. The first floor is used for storing hides, 
where an enormous quantity is stored, as the company 

~ buys all of its hides in the summer 











when the best hides adaptable for 
the manufacture of belting are ob- 
tainable. On the second fioor are lo 
eated the electrical department and 
the supply room. The third floor is 
used as a general maintenance depart- 
ment and on the top floor is one of the 
fitting and stock rooms. 

During the year the company built 
several other smaller buildings, among 
them being a new heating and power 
plant equipped with four 300 horse- 
power boilers, automatic coal convey- 
ors, stokers and all modern machinery. 
The ashes are removed by a com- 
pressed air ash ejector. A new chim- 
ney 150 feet in height was also built 
on the ‘‘E”’’ building. 

In the construction of all the build- 
ings especial thought was given to se- 
curing the greatest amount of comfort 
for the workmen. The company has 
grown from a small plant using a few 
hundred hides a year to one of the 
largest plants of its type in the world 








LATEST ADDITIONS TO PLANT OF LARGE BELT MANUFACTURING PLANT 


Work immediately was started on two 


in which over 250,000 hides are used 
yearly.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 





buildings with a total floor area of 
110,000 feet and was completed re- 
cently. The growth of Graton & 
Knight has not been spasmodic, but 
asteady and healthy increase from the 
modest beginning sixty-five years ago. 
Twenty buildings now constitute the 
Worcester plant, but are so joined to- 
gether that they appear as one build- 
ing having over half a million feet of 
floor space. The paramount thoughts 
m planning the buildings were cleanli- 
less, durability and efficiency, and are 
the result of careful work of the best 
engineers, The new buildings are des- 
ignated as ‘‘D’’ and ‘‘E.”? 

Building ‘‘D’’ is 225 by 115 feet 
und is called the beam house. It is 
fympped to enable the company to 
double its capacity for preparing hides 
for the initial stages of tanning, and 
the arrangement is such that the hides 
tre constantly moving from the time 
they enter the beam house from the 
hide cellar. The three upper floors are 
~<) by 70 feet. The second floor is 
Used as one of the ‘‘setting out’’ 
Tooms where the hides are taken from 
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THE PLANT OF THE GRATON & KNIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY AS IT APPEARS TODAY 
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The Britton 
FLOORING Lumber Co. 


A Specialty Manufacturers of 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Lakewood, Florida. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 














That’s what a lot of our 


“Holds 
Trade’”’ regular yard customers say 
about our 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


It certainly ought to hold trade, as we manufacture it from un- 
tapped timber—which is known the world over as the ‘‘finest.”” 


SABINE TRAM COMPANY 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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ea 1s and 2s, Clear Sap 
No. 1, 2 & 3 Com. Soft Yellow Poplar 


Three Million Feet 


of this thickness; also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 
8-4, for mixed cars always on sticks. 








You may get lower prices, but 
the customer we both want 
considers value first 











OUR SPECIALTIES 
Poplar and Cypress 


Macon Hardwood Lumber Co. 


MACON, GA, 




















WS Place our name on your mailing list. J) 








STRUCTURAL TIMBER 


DIMENSION 


[OT AERTS ees 
RAILROAD and CAR MATERIAL | _ 











can always be had at our Boston, Ga., mill on short 
notice. Size, quality and grade are always depend- 
able for we specialize on heavy stuff at this mill. 

_At our Thomasville mill we feature everything in 
Yellow Pine yard stock with high class planing mill 








; work. Try us. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Kirby Planing Mill Co., Inc. # 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





W. G. Whitman, of the Memphis Hardwood Flooring 
Company, Memphis, Tenn., spent several days calling 
on the hardwood buyers in Chicago this week. 


John J. Chalmers, of the Lord & Bushnell Company, 
Chicago, is taking an automobile trip through Wiscon- 
sin and is now rusticating at Cabot Lodge on Sturgeon 
Bay with his family. 


L. H. Levisee, sales manager of the Scott & Hall 
Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., was in Chicago 
this week calling upon members of the trade in the 
interest of his company. 


E. W. DeCamp, of the American Column & Lumber 
Company, St. Albans, W. Va., spent several days in 
Chicago this week conferring with customers and in 
looking up fall business, 


George H. Ostrander, sales manager for the Utley- 
Holloway Company, Conway Building, Chicago, visited 
trade at northern points last week, including Minne- 
apolis, and summed up the hardwood situation. 


C. L. Gray, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Company, of 
Meridian, Miss., which company has offices in Chicago, 
was here this week, acquainting himself with market 
conditions and looking up friends in the trade. 


H. A. Sellen, vice president and general manager 
of the Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, is tak- 
ing a combined vacation and business trip in the East, 
looking up some prospective business for the fall. 


W. J. Foye, of the W. J. Foye Lumber Company, 
Omaha, Neb., stopped off in Chicago on his return from 
an eastern trip. Mr. Foye says that big things are 
being done in the East and that business is very good. 


J. T. Richards, manager of the Idaho White Pine 
Manufacturers’ Agency, of Spokane, Wash., is in Chi- 
cago looking over the prospects for a good fall market 
and conferring with the local representatives of the 
agency. 


J. P. Soper, of the Soper Lumber Company, Chicago, 
left July 15 for the Adirondacks and will be gone until 
October. Mr. Soper has a summer home in the moun- 
tains and spends a large part of his summer there 
each year. 


F. T. Boles, president of the Lord & Bushnell Com- 
pany, Chicago, is taking a vacation in the North. He 
will return to Chicago about August 1, and remain a 
few days, after which he will leave for a tour of 
Glacier National Park. 


W. B. Cole, of the B. A. Parnell Lumber Company, 
Union, Miss., was in Chicago recently conferring with 
John Hansen, cf the John Hansen Lumber Company, 
which handles the product of the Mississippi company 
exclusively in this territory. 


A. H. Ruth, manager of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Company, plans to leave Chicago Saturday for a 
week’s vacation at South Haven, Mich. Mr. Ruth will 
drive his car and will be accompanied by his wife 
and some friends of the family. 


James Miksak, vice president of the Pilsen Lumber 
Company, Chicago, is taking the sort of vacation that 
appeals so much to the industrious millman—to express 
it more definitely, he is visiting the mills of the Pilsen 
Lumber Company at Bayfield, Wis. 


J. H. Laurman, of Ward Lumber Company, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Chicago, was suddenly called 
from his vacation at Corey Lake, Mich., by the news 
of the death of Paty Ford, president of the company, 
who passed away Wednesday, July 25. 


Thomas W. Blake, sales manager for the South Texas 
Lumber Company, Houston, Tex., has been visiting 
among local lumbermen, cheering them up by saying 
prospects are good for all business. Mr. Blake believes 
that prices of southern yellow pine are bound to rise. 


S. C. Bennett, president of the Hardwood Mills Lum- 
ber Company, Monadnock Block, Chicago, has returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation spent at his summer home, 
about forty miles from Grand Rapids, where Mr. Ben- 
nett takes his family every summer when school is out. 


M. H. Gaebler has been elected president of the 
Watertown Table Slide Company, Watertown, Wis., 
succeeding the late E. W. Schultz. Mrs. Estella 
Schultz has been elected treasurer and Henry Winkler, 
who was superintendent, has been appointed assistant 
manager. 


F. B. MeMullan, of the F. B. MeMullan Lumber 
Company, has been in the hospital for a week. He 
had an operation performed on his nose and throat 
and is getting along very niceiy and his many friends 
will be glad to hear that he expects to be at the office 
in a few days. 


The firm of Morris-Shepard & Dougherty, of St. Paul, 
Minn., has been awarded a contract by the Great 
Northern Railway for the construction of thirty-six 
miles of new track from Wildrose, N. D., to Grenora. 
The construction will call for about 90,000 ties and 
considerable bridge and heavy construction timber. 


Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood de- 
partment of George C. Griffith & Co., recently motored 
to Springlake, Wis., with his family and left them 
there to enjoy the pleasures of life in the country. In 
the meantime Mr. Hubbard is going from town to town 
in his machine drumming up business for the -firm. 





The Keith Lumber. Company, 2350 Laflin Street 
Chicago, reports an unusual activity in mahogany and 
in support of the statement showed four cars bein 
shipped from Chicago on Tuesday of this week. The 
company has slightly increased the size of the yard 
having taken over a part that formerly was used hy the 
Pilsen Lumber Company. : 


Edward H. Schafer, of Seattle, Wash., vice president 
and manager of the Oregon-Washington Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, was in Chicago Thursday and 
Friday of this week. Mr. Schafer has been going over 
the Chicago territory with the local representative, 
informing himself regarding the volume of business 
that may be expected this fall. 


N. T. Hand, of N. T. Hand & Co., Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Chicago, who has been a constant 
reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN since 1878, when 
he first started in the lumber business, says he has 
never regretted it. Mr. Hand reports that business is 
fair, though he might be induced to enter up a few 
more orders than he is doing at the present time. 


I’. H. Hussey, manager of the block paving depart- 
ment of the Kettle River Lumber Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., spent a few days in Chicago this week, 
looking after the interests of wood block paving. Mr, 
Hussey says that an increasing amount of wood is 
being used for this purpose every year and that the 
pavement is justly growing in popularity as the public 
more fully realizes its superior worth. 


John R. Edmonds, traveling engineer for the Vulean 
Iron Works, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., spent a day in Chi- 
cago this week on his return home from Dixon, IIL, 
where he delivered the fourth Vulcan locomotive on 
a repeat order from one of the company’s satisfied 
users. Mr. Edmonds says this is the usual experience 
where Vulcans are once tried and that much of the 
company’s large volume of business is due to satisfied 
customers. 


W. R. MeMillan, representing the Hammond Lumber 
Company, Eureka, Cal., who was in Chicago for sev- 
eral days last week in attendance on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearing with regard to the reclassifica- 
tion of lumber, was a welcome caller in the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Monday’ of this week. While 
he did not profess to speak authoritatively, Mr. MeMillan 
said that the bulk of the evidence given to the commis- 
sion was largely against disturbing the present classifica- 
tion and he expressed the belief that its maintenance 
would be the outcome of the hearing. He left for the 
west coast on Monday evening with an evident, laudable 


haste to exchange the sweltering climate of Chicago for — 


the comfort of the far West. 


A great deal has been heard recently about the hard- 
ships that the national guardsmen have encountered in 
the torrid zones parallel to the Mexican border, and 
these tales are supplemented in a letter from R. F. 
Hathway to his father, F. J. Hathway, who is well 
known to Chicago lumbermen. Private Hathway, a 
member of. Company M of the Second Washington In- 
fantry and detailed for clerical work at headquarters 
at -Calexico, Cal., comments on the water supply of 
the camp, stating that it is drained from pipes laid on 
top of the sand and that unless the water for the day ’s 
use is drawn before eight o’clock in the morning it 
gets too hot even for bathing. Hathway went to 
Washington some time ago to learn the fir lumber game 
at one of the plants on Wilapa Harbor. 





CONCRETE INTERESTS RENEW ATTACK ON 
WwooD 


Though defeated several times, exponents of concrete 
for dock and wharf construction are as busy as ever 
and are attempting to have the city: council-of Chicago 
pass an ordinance that entirely will eliminate wood from 
the top portion of dock construction and make it only 
possible to use concrete. This ordinance was recom- 
mended for passage by the committee on harbors, 
wharves and bridges on May 8, but due to opposition was 
not passed. On June 2 it was recommitted to the 
committee and will be brought before the city council 
this fall. Chicago lumbermen interested in this matter 
should keep their eyes open. The main features of the 
proposed ordinance are as follows: 


WHARVES AND DOCKS: CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
Be it ordained by the city council of the City of Chicago: 
Section 1. That “The Chicago Code” of 1911 be and thie 
same is hereby amended by inserting after Section 1127 on 
page 428 of said code a new section to be known as Section 
1127-a, and to read as follows: 


1127-a. Concrete Docks.) All wharves and docks 
hereafter constructed shall be of concrete construction, 
All such wharves and docks may be constructed eifiict 
entirely of concrete or with a concrete cap extending 
below the low water line on timber foundation and shall 
be of the type commonly known as a concrete dock. 
In case of the repair of any existing timber whart or 
dock within the corporate limits of the city of Chicago, 
the commissioner of public works may, in his decretio, 
grant a permit for the repair of such wharf. or dock 
with timber construction where the amount of dock to 
be repaired shall not exceed in length 10 percent 
of the total river frontage of any dock owned, leased 
or controlled by the person, firm or corporation makius 
application for such repair. 


This was followed by specifications regarding ¢on- 
erete proportions, quality and consistency, the eement 
to use, the stone, reinforcing steel and the expansion 
joints. Despite their attempts entirely to eliminate wood 
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from one of its legitimate uses, the concrete interests 
(who no doubt are behind this ordinance), found them- 
selves unable to do away with piling and cap timbers 
and so have inserted the following specifications regard- 
ing piles and cap timbers: 

New Piles. When piling is used all piles shall be new 
oak piles, sound and straight, not less than fourteen inches 
(14”) at the butt and not less than seven inches (7”) at the 
small end with uniform taper. All piles shall be peeled. 

Vimber. Caps shall be good, sound white oak, of the 
grade known as No. 1 common oak, with scarfed joints. 
‘imber shall be sawed true with square, straight edges, and 
shal! be sound, full sized and free from wind shakes, large 

se knots, decayed wood, vermin holes, and other defects 
impairing its strength and durability. Back log shall be 
good white oak of the grade known as No. 1 common oak. 

Srecrion 2. This ordinance shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage and due publication. 

Those desiring more detailed information may secure 
it by applying to the city clerk for Pamphlet 562. 


— 


CHICAGO LUMBERMAN IS HONORED 


Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago, has been appointed a member 
of the executive committee of the World’s Salesman- 
ship Congress. Mr. Hines is noted among the lumber- 
men as a salesman and is heartily in accord with the 
desire of lumbermen to improve their standard of 












EDWARD HINES, OF CHICAGO; 
Honored by World’s Salesmanship Congress 


salesmanship. The paper that he read at the recent 
World’s Salesmanship Congress held in Detroit, Mich., 
created very favorable comment among those who 
heard it and is said to have been one of the ablest 
presentations of the principles of aggressive salesman- 
ship delivered at the congress. 





PAYS TRIBUTE TO LUMBERMEN 
Newark, N. J., July 24.—The Newark Advocate, in 
describing a number of prominent citizens in a depart- 
ment headed ‘‘Men of Newark,’’ recently had the fol- 
lowing to say regarding William H. Smith, president and 
treasurer of the P. Smith’s Sons Lumber Company: 


It was during Mr. Smith’s administration as president of 
the Newark Board of Trade that the momentum of the 
city’s industrial growth first gained impetus and it was largely 
due to his endeavors that the Jewett Car Company and the 
Ruge ilalter Factory were secured for the city. Aside from 
his great interest in the civic improvement of the city Mr. 
Smith has been largely responsible for the rapid growth of 
the ?. Smith Son’s Lumber Company. Mr. Smith is a product 
ot the practical school fer lumbermen, as he got his first 
experience in the business by piling lumber and driving a 
team for his father. For six years after completing his 
education at De La Salle Institute, Toronto, Canada, Mr. 
Smith engaged in the lumber supply business and farming in 
Kansas and Iowa and then returned to Newark, where he 
Decame associated with his father in the lumber business, 
and at whose death he became the head of the firm. Mr. 
Smith is vice president and director of the Newark Trust 
Company ; president and director of the South Side Lumber 
Company, Columbus, Ohio: and director of the New Steel 
& Lumber Company, also of Columbus. 





PROMINENT INDIANA LUMBERMAN RECEIVES 
DESERVED HONOR 

J. W. Pinnellsof J. W. Pinnell & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been elected president of the Indiana Lumber. 
men’s Mutual Insurance Company, of Indianapolis. Mr. 
Pinnell has been vice president of the company since 
its organization in 1898 and it was largely due to his 
ability that it grew so rapidly. 

‘ir. Pinnell is a pioneer lumberman of Indiana and 
has taken part in the development of the lumber busi- 
hess in that State from its small beginning to the pres- 
Pit magnitude. He was born October 30, 1858, on a 
Boone County farm near Lebanon, Ind.» His early edu- 
Cation was received in the country schools and was 
finished at Ashbury University, Greencastle, Ind., in 
1877, He taught country school until in 1880 he en- 
tered the employ of his half brother, W. L. Higgins, 
of Lebanon, Ind., who engaged in the grain business 
an handled a small stock of lumber and shingles as a 
Side ling. In August, 1882, Mr. Pinnell purchased the 
lumber business for $1,500 and for some time had a 
hard struggle to make his living. At that time Boone 
/ounty was heavily timbered and native lumber was 
Usc| almost exclusively. Mr. Pinnell’s first shed was 
an old hay shed about 30 by 40 feet, with outside space 


for piling shingles. He did the work himself, including 
the unloading of cars and during the first year did a 
business of $10,000. He has often related that if he 
had had a chance to get rid of the business at that date 
he would gladly have done so and gone back to the 
farm. 

In looking into the future Mr. Pinnell saw that the 
company that was to make the sales in Indiana must 
have a planing mill attached, as all the contractors 
had to have their native lumber dressed and generally 
bought their pine and finishing stock at the point where 
the surfacing was done. The first power was secured 
from a machine shop and little by little planing mill 
machinery was added until the modern brick planing 
mill, with the necessary machinery to do all kinds of 
millwork, including interior finish, veneered doors and 
house trim was built. At the present time Mr. Pinnell 
is interested in thirteen retail yards in Indiana and 
all of the larger yards have complete planing mill 
equipment, as he thinks that this is one of the best 
methods for increasing and extending business. As an- 
other evidence of his forethought he has always em- 
ployed the best men he could find as managers of the 
yards and when they have shown their worth he has 
given them an interest in the business. 

Mr. Pinnell spends a large part of his time at his 
farm in Lebanon, Ind., and takes great pleasure in its 
management, as it is his principal hobby. 





PRESENTS NEEDS OF LUMBERMEN TO 
FORESTERS 


R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left Tuesday eve- 
ning for Utica, N. Y., where he delivered an ad- 
dress Wednesday before the summer forestry confer- 
ence, attended largely by students of the Cornell Sum- 
mer Forestry School. Mr. Kellogg dwelt upon the 
efforts of the manufacturers to develop efficiency in 
the industry from the cutting of the trees to the mer- 
chandising of the finished product. The need of service 
campaigns to put the industry on its proper footing 
was strongly urged. He told how the coming lumber- 
man must be able to give advice where to use wood; 
how to use it; give facts in comparing wood with other 
materials; tell where some other material is more suit- 
able than wood, and create such a confidence in him- 
self that it will be believed that he advocates ‘‘the 
use of wood where wood is best.’’ He said the Govern- 
ment should join with the lumberman in arranging to 
develop markets and helping him to prevent destruc- 
tive competition. 





INTRODUCING SHIP BONDS 


The European war and the resultant scarcity of vessels 
for the carrying of American commerce brought acutely 
to the attention of manufacturers in this country the 
necessity of an American owned merchant marine. Par- 
ticularly have the lumbermen suffered from a scarcity 
of vessels. This has been very pronounced on the Pacific 
coast, where off shore rates are excessive and coastwise 
rates have nearly doubled during the last year. Ship- 





J. A, MACPHERSON, OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ; 
Associated with His Brother in the Sale of Bonds 


building has materially increased and lumbermen are 
constructing not only coastwise vessels, but large steam- 
ers and auxiliary powered schooners for carrying lumber 
offshore. 

The using of the bonding principle in helping to finance 
vessel construction is a new thing on the Pacific coast, 
although the construction of steel vessels on the Great 
Lakes has for some years been aided by bonding. J. A. 
and George L. MacPherson, Fife Building, San Francisco, 
and Spalding, Portland, Ore., representing the Detroit 
Trust Company, of Michigan, in timber bonds for the last 
ten years or more are now putting before lumber manu- 
facturers and others interested in vessel construction, a 
bonding proposition which makes easier the financing of 
the construction. This is being done on steel ships and 
auxiliary powered wooden schooners only, so far, and the 
bonds are for five years on wooden vessels and ten years 
on steel vessels. 

George L. and J. A. MacPherson, besides being heavily 
interested in timberlands in Oregon and California, have 
been very successful in the timber bond business and are 








now extending their activities in the direction of ship 
bonds. J. A. MacPherson has been on the Pacific coast 
for the last fifteen years. The home of the MacPhersons 
was at Howell, Mich., where their father, E. G. Mac- 
Pherson, was a banker, merchant and timberland owner. 
Their uncle, Alexander MacPherson, was for many years 
president of the old Detroit National Bank and after its 
consolidation with the First National Bank became chair- 
man of the board of directors of First and Old Detroit 
National Bank. He was one of the organizers and pres- 
ident of the Detroit Trust Company, from which position 
he retired the first of this year. George L. MacPherson ~ 
joined his brother on the Coast fourteen years ago and 
after buying timber for several years, they, too, took 
up the representation in the timber bond business of the 
Detroit Trust Company, which they have handled for 
the last ten years. 

While a new field for bonding, the shipbuilding indus 
try offers large possibilities, particularly at this time 
when there is great need of bottoms. Being bulky 
freight and of low cost it can not stand the present ex 
cessive rates, except where required in emergency cases, 
making the need of lumber earrying vessels very great. 
Here is where ship bonds will materially aid the lumber 
industry. 





GEORGE L. MacPHERSON, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Successful in Placing Shipbuilding Bonds on the Market 





REORGANIZATION OF COMPANY ANNOUNCED 


Boston, Mass., July 25.—Announcement is made this 
month of the reorganization of the Holt-Shattuck Com- 
pany, this city. This company was established in 1892 
and incorporated in 1914. A. H. Draper, continues as 
president, a position he has held since the company’s 
incorporation. Previous to this he was for nineteen years 
connected with the 8. A. Woods Machine Company, this 
city, whose employ he entered at an early age, and worked 
through the various departments in shop and office, re- 
tiring as secretary to enter business for himself. 

The treasurer, C. A. Peterson, who has secured the 
controlling interest, has been identified with the trade 
for the last twenty years, beginning with several years 
of shop practice obtained in the woodworking mill and 
continuing through the various grades in drafting room 
and office. He was for three years connected with the 
§. A. Woods Machine Company and for five years with 
Baxter D. Whitney & Son, of Winchendon, Mass., as their 
sales representative, leaving the latter concern to enter 
independent business. 

Lester A. Osteman, clerk of the corporation, is a son 
of C. G. Osteman, chief designer of the S. A. Woods 
Machine Company, who is also a director. 

The company is now the New England sales agent for 
Baxter D. Whitney & Son, of Winchendon, Mass., the 
Falls Machine Company, of Sheboygan Falls, Wis.; the 
Newman Machine Company, of Greensboro, N. C.; the 
Duplex Moulding Sander Company, of Hornell, N. Y., 
and F. H. Weeks Lumber Company, of Akron, Ohio. 

Machines of the above makes are exhibited in the com- 
pany’s warerooms at 45 Washington Street, North, where 
it also carries a large stock of rebuilt machines and does 
a general woodworking machinery business. 





WELL KNOWN LUMBERMAN DIES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 
DuLuTH, MINN., July 27.—John Millen, vice president 
and general manager of Alger Smith & €o. and vice presi 
dent and general manager of the Duluth & Northern 
Minnesota Railway and also president of the Alger-Sulli 
van Lumber Company, died at his home here today at 3 
p. m. from an attack of heart trouble. He was ill for 
only about thirty-six hours. Mr, Millen was born March 
12, 1849, in Lambton County, Ontario. He is survived 
by his widow. 





HYMENEAL. 


BOND-FLINN.—The engagement is announced of Ar- 
thur C. Bond, a well-known lumber salesman, now with 
the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Miss Georgia Flinn, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Flinn, 
of Minneapolis. Mr..Flinn is a well-known man in retail 
association circles and head of the lumber department of 
the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. The wedding 
will be celebrated August 9. 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS 
eye round and Hewn 
l ing untreated 


Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


| Robinson Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














Long Leaf 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material,Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. } 
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POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd. tonce'ta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as weil as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’! Mér. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 
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Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 
With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 


American Lumberman,*” Senco?" 











FROM THE METROPOLITAN MARKET 


New York, N. Y., July 25.—The demand last week 
showed many signs of quickening and while retailers are 
more cautious about committing themselves ahead for any 
period they are inclined to buy more freely. Prices reflect 
this condition and most stocks are bringing a dollar better 
than three weeks ago. There is plenty of stock available at 
mill points, but in spruce, hardwoods and white pine millmen 
have the conditions well under control and few stocks are 
being pressed for any sale. 

The improvement in marine conditions has also created a 
better feeling, particularly among yellow pine wholesalers. 
All along vessel rates have almost overlapped, but there is 
a better supply of vessels and rates have lowered to such an 
extent that some contracts which were held up several 
months ago are again being figured on and there is a good 
prospect of heavy yellow pine business being booked during 
the early fall. From a financial! standpoint the market is taking 
care of itself in good shape. It was expected that owing to 
delayed deliveries on account of embargoes and also because 
of the tie-up of many contracts on account of labor difficul- 
ties that a number of the smaller yards would find them- 
selves in a position where they would have to ask for liberal 
help from their shippers on maturing notes. Some accommo- 
dation of course has been asked for, but the percentage is 
very satisfactory, and while there have been some weak spots 
the general trend of financial strength is much better than 
might have been expected under the circumstances. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 

Burrao, N. Y., July 26.—More activity prevailed in 
the lake lumber trade last week than for several weeks 
preceding and the spurt will help make up for the rather 
poor showing made so far this season in the quantity of 
receipts. Freight rates are high and charters are made with 
difficulty. The outlook is for high rates all the season and 
for slow dispatch of lumber at upper lake points, where help 
is unusually searce. Lake receipts last week were 4,406,722 
feet. Graves, Manbert, George & Co. had the Simon Langell, 
with 790,000 feet of white pine; the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, the H. E. Runnels, with 738,088 feet of hardwoods ; 
Taylor & Crate, the A. B. Morris, with 800,000 feet of hard- 
woods; Montgomery Bros. & Co., the J. B. Lozen and Mary 
Woolson, with 1,578,634 feet of white pine. ) 

3uilding permits for last week were fifty-nine in number, 
with thirty-seven wooden dwellings. Total costs were $172,- 
700, which is somewhat below previous weeks. 

B. F. Jackson, of the Haines Lumber Company, who lives 
in this city, was injured a few days ago at Crystal Beach by 
a kick from his horse. He was rendered unconscious at the 
time, but is now able to attend to business again. 

George W. ‘Tillson, the consulting engineer who was 
asked to inspect and report on the wood-block pavement of 
Chapin Parkway, which was claimed to be defective, has 
made the recommendation that the blocks be relaid on a 
mortar bed with a bituminous filler. This probably will be 
ordered by the council. He found the pavement in poor con- 
dition, the surface being very rough and uneven, with many 
quite deep depressions; many of the blocks were loose and 
the sand filler of the joints had been washed out. If his 
recommendations are carried out. he says, the result will be 
a first-class job. The blocks will, it is said, make a firm 
pavement for the parkway, the only trouble being the way in 
which the work was done, 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, Mass., July 25.—Business continues to be very 
good at a time when midsummer lassitude ordinarily 
makes itself strongly felt. New England building con- 
struction contracts placed last week totaled $4,749,000, 
comparing with $3,155,000 during the corresponding week of 
last year. The value of New England building operations to 
July 19 is reported at $114,890,000, the greatest total on 
record for that period of the year. 

Especially encouraging is the fact that not alone does 
the volume of building show a heavy increase over last 
year, but the number of building permits is greater. This 
being, of course, a confirmation of the statement that the 
proportion of wood frame construction is even larger this 
season than during some previous years. 

The United States Navy Department is buying lumber 
stepdily for use at the Charlestown Navy Yard here, where 
2,600 men are now employed, the largest number since the 
time of the Spanish war. Besides extensive repair work on 
naval vessels ways are being enlarged for further shipbuild- 
ing. The keel of the new torpedo testing barge, costing 
$125,000, is to be laid shortly. About three-quarters of the 
material is now on hand at the shops. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island lumbermen 
are among the complainants who have notified the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that rates on lumber from 
producing territory to northern and eastern consuming 
points are unreasonable. It is alleged that more favorable 
rates are given to hardwoods brought into New England 
than the railroads grant on softwoods. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 24.—Generally speaking, 
prices are no better, and it is doubtful if the retail deal- 
ers are doing any more business, but the wholesalers are 
finding better business because the big stocks in the yards 
have gone down to a point where they are compelled to buy. 
Some renort that they fear railroad congestion and the 
shortened production in the South and are filling up their 
stocks again. but most of them are buying only for immedi- 
ate needs. There are persistent rumors of some large con- 
tracts seon to be placed for long- and shortleaf pine, and 
these are giving the market a somewhat bullish tendency, 
but the rest of the woods are steady. Building business is 
progressing very well considering the high price of labor 
and materials and those lumbermen who cater to this trade 
sre doing a business seldom equaled. The railroads and 
bigger industrials also are sending out more inquiries and 
seem more in a buving humor. Probably this is because 
some of the pine dealers have tightened up on their con- 
cessions and they fear the market will soon be on the rise 
peain. Generel mercantile business is good, but is showing 
the summer lag in some lines. while others are in for a 
busy summer. Financial conditions are good and collections 
are fair. 

The hardwoods bave held pretty steady except in noplar 
ard mahegeny, beth of which are reported as. stiffer in 
price and more active. Plain and quartered oak, maple, 
heech, birch and gum are all selling about as fast as really 
dry steck is offered and prices have not softened any. Low 
grade chestnut, in umber, poles and ties, is in good demand, 
but the better grades: are moving more slowlv,. White pine 
is only moderately active, the liveliest being the barn grades 
and under, Spruce is holding firm te list in some items, 
while others have been renorted as offered with slight con- 
cessions, Temlock still sells well at good figures, although 
» record cut is coming in. Cynress is selling steadily and 
is in general demand for small orders. Longleaf pine is 
still selling below what it was early in the spring and the 
volume seems to have been reduced in the last few months. 


The best demand and strongest price is in bill timbers, 
North Carolina pine is selling in better volume than a 
couple of weeks ago, and while several firms have raised 
their prices they are not selling much, as there is stil] 
considerable offered at too low prices in all items except 
edge box, which holds up well. Cypress sawed shingles are 
active, and some of the larger dealers are oversold on some 
items of these and some of cedar. The demand for hand 
made shingles seems to be less than it was last year, prob. 
ably because there is less building of expensive suburban 
dwellings. Lath of ‘all kinds are in good demand and 
prices are firm. 

George H. Wirt, chief forest yfire warden of the Siate, 
in his first report, just issued to the governor, states tiat 
at least five million acres of land in Pennsylvania are idle 
because of forest fires. At a minimum figure he estimates 
that the people of the State are losing $20,000,000 on this 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

San Francisco, July 22.—The fact that general finan- 
cial conditions in California are improving despite the 
coastwise strike of the stevedores and the tying up of 
the local lumber yards may be taken as an indication tiat 
the industry will revive quickly after operations are resumed 
in line with the policies recently adopted here, in co- 
operation with the law and order committee of the chamber 
of commerce. San Francisco’s bank clearings for the week 
amounted to $70,840,000, a gain of $20,059,000 over the 
same week last year. An improved condition of the State 
banks of California is shown in the latest report of Super- 
intendent Williams. A compilation of the resources for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 shows a total for the banks of the 
State of $817,744,349.70, against $728,758,964.94 for the 
previous fiscal year. There has been a gain in almost every 
department of State banking. The loans total $494,567, 
278 for the last year, against $470,585,712 for 1915. 

Local lumber conditions remain unchanged with the yards 
closed and little lumber arriving at this port. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last 
week was sixteen, representing a total investment in build- 
ings of $90,000. This is far below the average for local 
building construction, exclusive of municipal and _ other 
public structures, but the thirty-six construction permits for 
buildings issued during the week showed a total valuation 
of $343,000. 

The offsaore freight market continues firm. Few new 
charters have been announced lately. There is no increase 
in the supply of disengaged tonnage available for early ship. 
ments of lumber and offshore freights remain at high figures. 

Coasting lumber freights continue to be firm and most 
of the steam schooners are in continued operation despite 
the stevedore’s strike. Quotations are about $5.50 to $6 
from Puget Sound to Columbia River to San Francisco and 
$6.50 to $7 to southern California ports. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, July 22, were very light, owing to the 
strike situation. 

During the week the S. E. Slade Lumber Company char- 
tered the American schooner Bagxter to carry lumber from 
the North Pacific to the west coast of South America at a 
rate of $31 a thousand; Mohns Commercial Company took 
over the American schooner Robert R. Hind fore a voyage 
from North Pacific ports to Callao with lumber, at the same 
rate, and the American schooner George E. Billings was 
chartered for a voyage from the North Pacific to Sydney 
direct, with a lumber cargo, early in 1918, 

San Francisco business men are to have the benefit of a 
new transpacific steamship line plying between this port 
and the Orient. The San Francisco-Hong Kong Steamship 
Company has filed articles of incorporation with an author- 
ized capital stock of $1,000,000. The plans of the company, 
it is said, are to construct motor vessels to ply the Pacific. 
The contract for one of these vessels already has been let, 
it is reported. The incorporators of the new concern are 
Captain Walter H. Rideout, R. L. Hursh, J. W. Sullivan, 
H. L. Hoffman and F. A, Clarke. 

Fred S. Palmer, manager of the lumber sales department 
of the American Trading Company, this city, has returned 
from an extensive eastern trip which probably will result 
in a considerable amount of new business. . In the course 
of his investigations, which took him from New York. 
through New England and to the principal eastern business 
centers, Palmer found good prospects for Pacific coast pine 
business and he looks for a big fall trade. The American 
Trading Company is handling the output of mills producing 
about 800.000 feet a day. They have on hand in dry stuff 
about 15,000,000 feet of pine, No. 2 shop and better. No 
trouble is being experienced in securing cars for making 
prompt shipments of California white and sugar pine lumber 
to the eastern markets. 

F. O. McGavic, of the McCloud River Lumber Company, 
who has been spending a few days in the city, reports the 
big mills at McCloud very busy in all departments and 
making eastern shipments as fast as cars can be loaded. 

S. O. Johnson, of the Weed Lumber Company, who re- 
cently returned from an eastern trip, says that the sawmill 
and manufacturing plant at Weed is running full blast and 
shipping steadily. There is a good demand for the doors and 
veneers manufactured by his company. 

H. PD. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay Lumber 
Company, of Klamath Falls, who has been in the city at- 
tending the directors’ meeting of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Association, renorts the plants of his company 
and the various other mills and factories in the Klamath 
Falls district making big outputs. 

E. A. Blocklinger, of the Dorris Lumber & Box Company, 
says that orders for white pine shook are plentiful and 
nearly all of the factories in California are extremely busy. 
The deciduous fruit crop is in good shape. 
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THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 22.—The volume of retail 
business in southern California has shown a slight in- 
crease, and dealers look forward to a good volume of 
business this fall. There has been a good deal of uncertainty 
that has probably held back considerable building, for in- 
stance the longshoremen’s strike. The scarcity of tonnage 
and delay in securing stock from the northern mills has, D0 
doubt, also worked against having a satisfactory volume of 
business in this territory. - 

There is every indication that the strike of the longshore- 
men along the Coast is over with. The unions at different 
ports voted independently of each other, and as a_ result 
some have returned to work, and at other ports they are 
still out on a strike. At Los Angeles Harbor (San Pedro) 
the men refused to return to work, but this did not make 
much difference, as for the last two weeks the wharf com 
panies and wholesale lumber yards have been running if 
good shape with nonunion crews. A good deal of the ac 
cumulation of lumber piled on the wharves has been shipped 
out and berths have been cleared for taking care of steamers 
as they arrive. The Banning Company now has about fifty 
men at work, while the Pacific Wharf & Storage Company 
has a force of 110. All of the wholesale lumber yards at 
the Coast are now in operation with from fifty to 120 men 
each. The backbone of the strike certainly is broken and it 
is only a question of time until the strikers will have to de- 
clare the strike off. , 

The Montgomery & Mullin Company, wholesale lumber 
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valers, Of this city, with a number of yards throughout 
=. California, have put in a small stock of lumber at 
re la. 
reeethor E. Twohy, a wholesale lumber dealer of this city, 
has negotiated the sale of the two yards of the Higman 
Lumber Company to David Woodhead, Mr. Woodhead has 
organized the Woodhead Lumber Company, capital stock 
£20,000, with Emma B. Woodhead, David Woodhead and 
Lloyd Wright as directors. Prior to this time Mr. Woodhead 
has been secretary of the Southern California Hardwood & 
Manufacturing Company. ‘The new company will have two 
yards, one at Fifty-eighth and Main streets and the other 
at Florence and Long Beach avenues. The Higman Lumber 
Company has been in business for about eleven years at 
these two locations. Owing to the rapid increase of business 
at the Oatman yard, Oatman, Atiz., it has been forced 
to devote more and more of its time to this yard, and finally 
decided to retire from the Los Angeles field entirely. na 

Cargo prices on Oregon pine are quoted at $15 to $15.50, 
base for cut to order business, and prices on ceiling, floor- 
ing ete. remain at about the same figures as have been 
quoted the last six weeks. Redwood prices are well main- 
tained at $8 off on common grades and $6 off list on clears. 


OBITUARY 

















HENDRY.—The death of John Hendry, of Van- 
Pe rigg C., at the age of 72, has removed one of the 
most prominent figures in the lumber industry in British 
Columbia, and one who has been an active operator al- 
most since the days of the first sawmill in the province. 
He was born in Gloucester County, New Brunswick, Jan- 
uary 20, 1844, and in his youth and early manhood re- 
ceived practical and theoretical training in sawmill and 
flour mill engineering. He came to British Columbia in 
1872, but went on south and entered the employ of the 
Washington Sawmill Co. In 1873 he went to Port Gamble 
with the Puget Sound Sawmill Co., and in 1874 came again 
to Vancouver to assist in the reconstruction of the saw- 
mill at Moodyville, on Burrard Inlet, which had been 
purned. In 1875 he went to Winnipeg, returning to the 
Coast in 1876 via San Francisco. With David McNair he 
erected a sash and door factory at Nanaimo, and in 1878 
the firm of Hendry. McNair & Co. was organized, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Hendry, McNair, Andrew Haslam and 
R. B. Kelly. After a time they moved the plant to New 
Westminster. In 1880, the Royal City Planing Mills Co; 
was organized, with Mr. Hendry as president and gen- 
eral manager. After Messrs. Haslam and Lee sold out 
their interest to take over the Carpenter mill at Nanaimo, 
the late C. M. Beecher, for many years identified with 
Mr. Hendry, entered the company. The interests of the 
Dominion Sawmill Co., New Westminster, were later 
taken over, and in 1889 the Hasting mill, Vancouver, was 
purchased. Then it was that the British Columbia Mills 
Timber & Trading Co. was organized, with which was 
consolidated the Royal City Planing Mills Co. Associated 
with Mr. Hendry were David McNair, the late C. 
Beecher and the late R. H. Alexander. This company 
developed greatly and always has done the largest por- 





THE LATE JOHN HENDRY 
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io export lumber business of the Province. 

: RoBi of the steady operators, and is larger than 
ever. Mr. Hendry was a prime mover in railway wee 
velopment. He built the Kaslo & Slocan_ Railway, an 

was the originator of the Vancouver, Westminster & 
Yukon Railway, which built from New Westminster to 
Vancouver, and which has been taken over by the Great 
Northern Railway. He was very prominent in business 
affairs generally. He promoted the Stave Lake Power Co., 
later absorbed by the Western Canada Power Co.;_ was 
chairman of the Burrard, Westminster & Boundary Rail- 
way & Navigation Co., and director of the British Co- 
lumbia Sugar Refining Co. When residing in New West- 
minster, prior to 1903, he was successively alderman, 
mayor and president of the board of trade; he was a past 
president, 1910, of the Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, was honorary president of the_ British Columbia 
Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers, (Ltd.), was vice presi- 
dent of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, a member 
of the Commission of Conservation of Canada and past 
president of the Canadian Forestry Association. He was 
president of the Vancouver Board of Trade at one time; 
in fact, took an active part in the industrial and commer- 
cial life of the community. He attained high rank as a 
Mason, being a Knight Templar and a Consistory Mason, 
having taken the thirty-third degree. He was also iden- 
tified with the A. O. U. W. and the St. Andrew’s & Cale- 
donian Society. He is survived by a widow and one 
daughter, Mrs. Eric Hamber, Vancouver, two sisters and 
one brother in New Brunswick and another sister, Mrs. 
David MeNair, in California. Mr. Hamber, who was 
formerly with the Dominion Bank, is gereral manager of 
the British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 


GEORGE W. LITZ.—Following injuries received in an 
accident on the lumber railroad of the Ritter lumber in- 
terests at Mortimer, N. C., George W. Litz, assistant to 
the president of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Columbus, Ohio, died in a hospital at Gastonia, 

.C., July 20. He was riding on a motor handcar, which 
collided with another car, and sustained internal injuries. 
Mr. “itz had been sent to the North Carolina town to 
inspect the plant of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. George 
W. Litz was the son of John Litz, one of a family of ten 
Sons and four daughters, and was born in Burkes Garden, 
Tazewell County, Va. He is survived by séven brothers 
and three sisters; John L. and P. G., of Coeburn; A. Z. 
and J. F.. of Tazewell; J. G., of Bluefield; M. O., of Welch; 
D. H., of Tennessee; Mrs. Harvey McGuire, Mrs. Rages 


Sluss, and Mrs. T. R. Smoot, all of Tazewell County, Va. 
He married Miss Ethel Wakefield, of Ashland, Ky., and 
is survived by his wife and little daughter, Helen Eliza- 
beth. He was a member of the Methodist Church, Blue- 
field Lodge of Elks, and the Masonic Lodge of Tazewell, 
Va. He has for years been with the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
enterprises as assistant to the president, being in active 
charge of all the operations of that concern. 





JEREMIAH. HODGE.—One of Manchester’s (N. H.) old- 
est and best known business men, Jeremiah Hodge, 
died suddenly at the age of 86, recently. For 63 years he 
had been a resident of Manchester, and had been closely 
associated with the life and growth of the city, and in 
his business, first as a carpenter and later as a manu- 
facturer of sash and blinds, he played an important part 
in the material growth of the community. Although for 
the Jast three years he had been in failing health, he 
was able to keep in touch with his business up to the 
time of his death. Jeremiah Hodge was born in Con- 
cord on a farm near the town of Loudon, January 28, 
1830, and was the son of Mr. and Mrs. John Hodge. 
the age of 20, having finished his schooling and desiring 
to get out into the world, he secured a position in the 
state insane hospital at Concord. Mr. Hodge worked 
there for a little over a year and then entered the employ 
of a Concord contractor to learn the carpenter’s trade. 
In 1853 he moved to Manchester, and in the employ of a 
contractor named Belknap he did his first work in Man- 
chester. He continued work as a carpenter for several 
years, and in 1864 he went into business for himself. 
He built a shop on Mechanics’ Row on the Amoskeag and 
there he turned out the materials used in his work. In 
1873 he obtained the site of his present shops at the 
corner of Elm and Auburn streets, and entered business 
on a larger scale, not only in the contracting line, but 
also in wood working. He was the pioneer in the latter 
business in Manchester. Mr. Hodge is survived by his 
widow, a daughter, Miss Lucy E. Hodge, of Manchester, 
and a grandson and granddaughter, Who live in Sioux 
ag Ta. He was a member of Hillsborough Lodge, I. O. 





JOHN M’LAREN.—A pioneer lumberman, John Mc- 
Laren, died at his residence, 751 Gordon Terrace, Chi- 
cago; Ill., Wednesday, July 26. Mr. Mclaren was born 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, September 11, 1836, and came 
to this country with his parents in 1852. The family set- 
tled in Dubuque, Iowa, and at the outbreak of the Civil 
War he enlisted as a private. He served throughout the 
war, and through various promotions held the rank of 
adjutant of his regiment when mustered out in Decem- 
ber, 1864. He took part in many important engagements 
of the war and was with General Sherman in his famous 
march to the sea, 

At the close of the war Mr. McLaren came to Chicago 
and secured employment with John Mason, Loomis & Co., 
lumber commission merchants. In 1870 he became a mem- 
ber of the firm and continued in that capacity until the 
firm dissolved in 1885. From then until 1894 he was act- 
ively engaged in the lumber business, serving at various 
times as president of the Pere Marquette Lumber Com- 
pany, vice president of the A. R. Beck Lumber Company 
and as a partner of the firm of McLaren & Morris. He 
was elected president of the Hide and Leather National 
Bank in 1894, becoming vice president of the Union Na- 
tional Bank in 1897, when the two banks were merged. 
When the Union National Bank in 1900 was absorbed by 
the First National Bank Mr. McLaren retired and grad- 
ually relinquished his various business connections. He 
was a member of the board of education from 1887 to 
1893 and_ served as its president part of that time. The 
John McLaren School at Laflin and York streets is named 
in his honor. He was a trustee of the Allen C. Lewis 
trust fund, established for founding the school now known 
as the Lewis Institute, and was trustee of that institution 
at the time of his death. He also served for many years 
as a trustee of the Mary Thompson Hospital. He was 
at various times president of the Chicago Relief and Aid 
Society, the Citizens’ Association, treasurer of the Bank- 
ers’ Club and also treasurer of the Union League Club. 
He was a Mason and attained the thirty-third degree. 
He is survived by his widow. three children, John Loomis, 
Mrs. Philip B. Hosmer and Mrs. James Simpson. 





FRED J. JEFFRIS.—iIn the death of Fred J. Jeffris the 
lumber trade of the country lost one of its most valued 
members. Mr. Jeffris for the last ten years had been 
associated with his brother. D. K. Jeffris, in the Chicago 
Car Lumber Co., and D. K. Jeffris & Co., Chicago, and 
was president of the Manchester Saw Mills at Man- 
chester, Ala. He passed away at his residence, 3150 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Friday, July 21. Funeral services 
were held at his old home, Janesville, Wis., Sunday, 
July 23. 

Mr. Jeffris was born in Janesville. Wis., October 30. 
1876, taking a preparatory course at Beloit Academy and 
graduating from Beloit College in 1898. He was a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Athletic -Club, Edgewater Golf Club 
and the Phi Kappa Psi Fraternity. He had been iden- 
tified with the lumber business at Janesville and Jeffris. 
Wis., and Chicago, IIl., during all his life. He was united 
in marriage to Miss Gladys Osborne, of Jacksonville, Tll., 
in 1910, and is survived by his widow and one son, John 
Osborne Jeffris, aged four years. Mr. Jeffris had not 
been in good health for the last two years or more, but 
recently had spent six or seven months in Arizona and 
returned apparently very much improved in health. 





MRS. LOUIS CARR.—Wife of the president of the Carr 
Lumber Co., of_ Pisgah Forest, N. C., Mrs. Louis Carr, 
died Saturday, July 22, at that place after an illness ex- 
tending over several vears. Mrs. Carr, who was a na- 
tive of Falls Mills, Va.. joined her husband at Pisgah 
Forest three years ago. just after Mr. Carr took the con- 
tract for cutting the timber on the famous Biltmore es- 
tate. She was taken ill about a year and a half ago, and 
never regained her full strength. Funeral services were 
conducted ‘Sunday from the residence at Pisgah Forest, 
Father Peter Marion officiating. Many beautiful floral 
tributes were sent by the lumbermen of western North 
Carolina. The deceased is survived by her husband and 
eight children: Mrs. W. W. Croushorn, of Pisgah Forest: 
Misses Minnie, Beatrice, Josephine and Dolly Carr, and 
Frank, Henry and Louis Carr, Jr. 


PATY FORD.—President of the Ward Lumber Co. since 
1906, Paty Ford, with offices in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Chicago, died July 25 of heart failure. Mr. 
Ford was 42 years old and was born in Tennessee. He 
had not been in good health for a week or so, but he was 
under the impression it was malaria and was suddenly 
stricken with heart disease. The remains were shipned 
to Nashville. Tenn., for interment. His residence in Chi- 
cago was 388 Kenilworth Avenue, Oak Park. Ill. He 
leaves a widow, two daughters, Kathleen and Mrs. Wil- 
liams, both of Chicago, and one son, Charles. who is 
located in Iowa. Mr. Ford started with the Ward Lumber 
Co. twenty-five years ago as bookkeeper at one of the 
Missouri mills of the company. He had been president 
of the company since 1906.  .- 

HENRY DORNETTE.—The death of Henry Dornette. 
Sr.. July 19, removed one of the pioneer furniture men of 
Cincinnati,-Ohio. He was 68 vears of age and had been 
in the furniture business in Cincinnati for 40 years. He 
came from Germany in 1866 and in 1877 established, with 
his brother, the business of John Dornette & Bro., now 
the J. Dornette & Bros. Co.. one of, the largest consumers 
of lumber in Cincinnati. He had not been active in the 
business of the company since 1912. 
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SUFFOLK, VA. 


Montcomery Lumper Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. Pine and 
Kiln Dried Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY CAR OR CARGO 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MIDDLESEX, N.C, 





Ask for information regarding CYPRESS. \ 
? This can be shipped in Mixed Cars with Pine. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 





























Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
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W. D. Pruden, See’y. 


_The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried, Plastering Lath. 


Dressed and Roug 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.€. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 


Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 








Tell Us You Want Lumber 


And We Will Show You How Fast We 
Can Get Out Orders of 





" 
N. C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shippers 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Times Dispatch Building 

















1865] The Pioneers |1916 
John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 











| North Carolina Pine de 
Southern White Cedar Products 








Watson- Christensen Lumber Co. : 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 








Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. | 
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N. C. 
Pine 


made the Camp way 
from Camp timber is 


a guarantee of quality 
unsurpassed. 
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Sample of the timber used by Camp Mills. 


Try us and watch our Quality. 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills, - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills, 400,000 feet 

MILLS 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N, C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


VIRGINIA. 


FRANKLIN, - - 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 


Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Teleph 982G 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E, D. WOOD, Manager. 





PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manag 


‘Cy. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, E) 





INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Geiger—American Veneer Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; F. H. Doss, D. E. Danghler, F. B. Stephens 
and the American Box Co. ; 

Tuscaloosa—McGee Veneer & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $30,000; A. M. McGee, president and treasurer and 
J. T. Horne, vice president. 

FLORIDA. Fernandina—N. B. Borden Lumber Co. has 
incorporated, authorized capital $25,000; N. B. Borden, 
president; T. C. Borden, treasurer and Ricardo Noallas, 
secretary. me 

GEORGIA. Bullochville—Bullochville Casket anu- 
facturing Co., authorized capital $15,000; H. E. Bulloch, 
W. B. Butts, T. S. Talbot and others. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Grand Avenue Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $2,500; Jacob Swath, Nicholas J. Pritz- 
ker and Laura Miller. 

INDIANA. Crawfordsville—New Idea Manufacturing 
Co. (to construct livestock crates), authorized capital 
$5,000; Robert C. Smith, Charles A. Westfall and Albert 
E. Harris. 

South Bend—The Ziegler-Huff Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the South Bend Lumber & Coal Co. The new 
company is capitalized at $30,000, with G. W. Ziegler, 
president and manager, and J. I. Pavey, secretary and 
treasurer and J. W. Paxton, J. C. Paxton and F. E. 
McDonald, stockholders. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—Forest Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; S. E. Patton, Jessie Patton and Roy 
Patton. 

LOUISIANA. Colfax—Colfax Timber Co. (Inc.), 
thorized capital $5,000; J. B. McKnight, president; J. 
MeNeeley, vice president; W. B. Strother, secretary and 
treasurer and Frank Conly, manager. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—H. L. Bush Co. (to en- 
gage in the timber and lumber business), authorized capi- 
tal $30,000; H. Louis Bush, David J. Donahue and A. G. 
Culhan. 





au- 
H. 


MICHIGAN. South Haven—Pierce Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000. : 
Three Rivers—Corlett-Stone Lumber Co. has incor- 


porated with an authorized capital of $100,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—South Side Lumber Co. 
has incorporated. 

NEW JERSEY. 
authorized capital $30,000; 
Gumaer and May Eurich. . : 

Newark—Schwartz Sample Furniture Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; Samuel Schwartz, Goldie Schwartz and 
Joseph E. Cohen. é . 

Newark—Western Pacific Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $300,000; John Stephenson, Harry A. Silvay and Mor- 
timer W. Hillmyar. 

NEW YORK. New York City—W. M. Crombie & Co. 
(Inc.), (to do a commission lumber business), authorized 
capital $10,000; William E. White, J. Rowland and A. E. 
Moore. 

OREGON. Portland—Aetna Lumber Co., 
capital $20,000. ; 

Portland—Peninsula Lumber Co. has reincorporated un- 
der Oregon laws with an authorized capital of $1,000,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bradford—Cove Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $500,000; Will H. Brown, L. H. Thomas 
and O. J. Hamlin. 

TENNESSEE. 
Co. (to manufacture and millwork), 
$20,000. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Southern Unadilla Silo Co., au- 
thorized capital $15,000: F. J. Vancott, E. S. Burr and 
Walter J. Crawford. : ’ 

Certeor—W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $1,000,000. The company has large operations at 
Pickering, La., but has taken out this new permit to do 
business in Texas. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Moseley Stave Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; Howard W. McNeill, president and Thomas 
R. Tighe, secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Jurgens Lumber Co., 
thorized capital $5,000. 

WISCONSIN. Menasha—Jaeger-Dawen Co. (dealing in 
lumber, fuel and building materials), has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $50,000; Peter R. Jaeger, 
Mathias Dawen and Andrew Hauser. 

Meridean—Meridean Lumber & Fuel Co., 
capital $10,000; Harold A. Shaw, George B. 
Frank Pierce. 

Wausau—Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. has incorporated. 
This is a different organization from the company of the 
same name which dissolved several years ago. The 
capital stock of the new company is $350.000 and the in- 
corporators are Walter Alexander, W. H. Bissell, C. C. 
Yawkey and Will W. Gamble. The company is to do a 
general logging, lumbering, manufacturing and mercan- 
tile business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Purchasing Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Holjohn Co. (Ltd.), (to conduct 
business as manufacturer and dealer in lumber, timber, 
logs, ete.). authorized capital $49,000. 

Montreal—Bras d@’Or Coal & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $45,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. lLoper—l.. H. Yarbrough has been suc- 
ceeded by the Yarbrough Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Countiss—J. M. Countiss is not in the 
lumber business here. 

CALIFORNIA. Chino—The William Sullivan Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Chino Lumber Co. 

Los Angeles—Arthur E. Twohy, a wholesale lumber 
dealer of this city, has negotiated the sale of the Higman 
Lumber Co.’s two yards to David Woodhead. Mr. Wood- 
head has organized the Woodhead Lumber Co., with an 
authorized capital stock of $20,000, with Emma B. Wood- 
head, David Woodhead and Lloyd Wright as directors. 
The new company will have two yards, one at Fifty- 
eighth and Main Streets and the other at Florence Avenue 
and Long Beach Avenue. 

Pasadena—The Pasadena Lumber Co. has dissolved. 

Roseville—Slocum & Osborn have sold their business 
here to the Diamond Match Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Hayes, Roger & Co. have been 
succeeded by the Hayes Lumber Co., with an authorized 
cavital of $5,000. 

Emingeton—Alexander Brown has been succeeded by 
L. M. Bayne, having headquarters at Ottawa. 

Farmersville—The Flood & Lowe Lumber Co. has been 


Hoboken—Lawrenceville Lumber Co., 
John Ratherham, LaMont 





authorized 


Nashville — Sutherland Manufacturing 
authorized capital 


au- 


authorized 
Orlady and 








succeeded by the Farmersville Lumber Co. 





Highland—S. Marti (estate) has been succeeded b} 
Marti Lumber Co. 

Kewanee—The James Porter Lumber Co. 
business. 

Mount Carmel—T. B. Wright, Jr., has been succeede 
by the William M. Simpson Lumber Co., having head 
quarters at Terre Haute, Ind. 

INDIANA. Newcastle—J. D. Case, who owns extensive 
lumber interests throughout Indiana, has disposed of his 
— yards here to Charles Jj. Elliott, of Knightstown, 
nd. 

IOWA. Correctionville—The Smith-Hovelson Lumber 
has been succeeded by the Smith-Thielen Lumber 

0. 


is out 


KANSAS. Turon—J. K. Fortna & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by A. B. Everly. 

MICHIGAN. Armada—James E. Lawson has sold his 
lumber yard buildings and residence to L. E. Pugh, of 
Crete, Neb. 

Lansing—The Capital City Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $30,000. 

Muskegon—William Bush has sold his interest in the 
Van Zalingen & Bush Lumber Co. 

Port Hope—Herman Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Port Hope Lumber Co. ‘ 

Portland—Charles A. Estep & Son have been succeeded 
sf — Marshall Wright Lumber Co., having headquarters 
at Ionia. 

MINNESOTA. Arlington—The Arlington Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Interior Lumber Co., having 
headquarters at Minneapolis. 

St. Paul—Koehler & Hinrichs (Inc.) have been suc- 
ceeded by the Koehler & Hinrichs Mercantile Co. 

MISSOURI. Chula—Dickman & Taylor have been suc- 
ceeded by Kirkbride & Son. 

Kansas City—The M. R. Smith Shingle Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock frum $125,000 to $300,000 and 
changed its name to the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle 
Co. The new company has bought the yard of the M. R, 
Smith Shingle Co., in Kansas City, Kan., and also has 
moved its western office from Tacoma to Seattle, Wash. 
The company is planning to buy more retail yards. 

St. Joseph—The Mitchell Avenue Lumber & Coal Co. 
has been succeeded by the Hutchinson Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Craig—The Bowman-Kranz Lumber Co. 
has sold out. 

Kennard—Henry_ Roberts has been succeeded by the 
Farmers Grain & Lumber Co. 

Omaha—The Albert O. Jensen Planing Mill Co. has 
been succeeded by Jensen & Jensen. 

NEW JERSEY. Tenafiy—The Tenafly Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Tenafly Supply Co. 

NEW YORK. Utica—Charles C. Downer & Co. have 
sold their entire stock of lumber, sash, doors, moldings, 
shingles etc. to Denton & Waterbury, of Whitesboro. 

New York City—The policies of Joseph P. McHugh, who 
passed away last month, will be maintained and carried 
forward. James Slater McHugh succeeds to his father’s 
work, with which he has been actively identified for over 
16 years. The firm is known as Joseph P. McHugh & 
Son, 9 West Forty-second Street. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Crosby—The Kulaas Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Wells Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—A. J. Cadwallader & 
Co. are closing out their lumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Maryville—The Southern Coffin & Casket 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $90,000. 

Nashville—The Farris Hardwood Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $110,000. 

Nashville—Jacobs Baker & Co. have been succeeded by 
Baker-Henderson Co. 

Tracy City—The W. E. Bradley Lumber Co. has moved 
to Brewton, Ala. 


TEXAS. Houston—The Pennington-Foster Co. has been 
succeeded by the Thomas Pennington Lumber Co. 
_, Houston—The Robinson Sash & Door Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 
_, UTAH. Ogden—The Weber Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the Overland Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Arpin—The H. F. Roehrig Co. has been 
succeeded by the Booth-Campbell Lumber Co., having 
headquarters at Marshfield, 

Pittsfield—D. A. McCoy & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Booth-Campbell Lumber Co., having headquarters at 
Marshfield. 

Racine—The Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. and the Mitchell 
Wagon Co. have been absorbed by the Mitchell Motor Co. 





NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. Clovis—The Ockenden-Byxbee Lumber 
Co., of Ockenden, has opened a yard here and is erect- 
ing a planing mill. William Rummery, the yard manager, 
expects the mill to be ready for operation within the 
next month. 

DELAWARE. Milton—Thackery & White recently be- 
gan manufacturing crates. 

IDAHO. Malad City—F. O. Stevenson has opened a 
lumber yard. 


ILLINOIS. Strawn—The L. M. Bayne Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business here, having headquar- 
ters at Ottawa. 

INDIANA. Jasper—The A. Elliott Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the commission lumber business. 
Thorntown—The Thorntown Lumber Co. 

business here. 


IOWA. Keokuk—The Iowa Walnut Mills (Inc.), have 
entered the trade here. 


LOUISIANA. Eunice—R. H. Coleman & Co. (Inc.), re- 
cently began manufacturing spokes. 

New Iberia—The Bertrand Lumber Co. is planning the 
erection of an addition, which will be a model sash, door 
and blind factory. 

New Orleans—The Hudson Lumber Co. recently began 
the commission business. 

Shreveport—Gibson-Douglas & Gray recently began 
wholesaling cypress and hardwood lumber. 





has begun 


MICHIGAN. Jones—C. D. McKi tered 
the lumber trade. ae nee ve 
MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The Hilgard Lumber Co. 


recently began manufacturin 
here, having headquarters at Chicago, III. 

MONTANA. Musselshell—The V. W. North Lumber 
Co. recently began the retail business, having headquar- 
ters at Ingomar. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—The Prairie States Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale business. 

NEW YORK. New York City—The Alliance Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale lumber business, with 
offices at Broadway and Thirty-second street. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro— The Deep River 
Lumber Co. has entered the lumber brokerage business. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. Madison—The Madison Farmers’ 
levator Co. recently began business. 

Springbrook—Webster Bros. have entered the lumber 
business. 

OHIO. Cincinnati (St. Bernard Station)—D. H. Moul 
recently began wholesaling hardwood lumber. 

Cleveland—The Republic Box Co. (Inc.), recently began 
manufacturing boxes and crates. 

Cleveland—The Southern States Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the commission lumber business. 

Hilliards—The Western Lumber Co. has entered the 
trade. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
open a yard. 


TENNESSEE. Mechanicsburg—The King Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. has been organized to operate the plant here 
formerly owned by the Sherrill-King Mill & Lumber 
Co. C. H. King, former vice president of the latter in- 
terests, and his son, F. King, have bought the holdings 
of C. H. and A. S. Sherrill and have organized the new 
company to continue the business as successor to the old. 

TEXAS. Houston—E. HE. Foster recently began the 
commission lumber business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Whitehurst & Willard 
recently began wholesaling forest products. 


WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—The Bemis-Riddell Co., re- 
cently organized, will manufacture fiber furniture. The 
organizers are George Riddell, former superintendent of 
the American Manufacturing Co., and Albert D. Bemis, 
formerly with the Crocker Chair Co., who will begin oper- 
ations August 1. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Jackson—The C. W. Zimmerman Manu- 
facturing Co. will increase its kiln capacity, changing 
additional 104 by 20 feet and installing Moore system of 
moist air drying. 

FLORIDA. Manatee—The Rushton Lumber Co. will 
build a plant to manufacture umber and building ma- 
terials and install new and second-hand machinery cost- 
ing $10,000. M. G. Rushton is president of the company; 
Milton Rushton, vice president and F. B. Barber, secre- 
tary. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The John H. Grimes Pack- 
ing Box Co., Leadenhall and Ostend Streets, has plans 
for a factory to be one and two stories high, to be erected 
at the foot of Howard Street. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Landrum—The Finger Lumber 
Co. is erecting a mill building, 150 by 75 feet; installing 
are surfacer, etc., to manufacture millwork, doors, 
etc. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Citizens’ Planing Mill Co. will 
erect a one-story building to cost $3,500. 

WISCONSIN. Granville—Leehouts & Guthrie, archi- 
tects, have completed plans for the construction of a 
chair: factory which will be a unit of the new Milwaukee 
County House of Correction. The factory will be two 
=— = 62 by 243 feet, with sprinkler system, dry 

ilns, ete. 

Marshfield—The Booth-Campbell Retail Lumber Co. is 
erecting a building at Walnut and Seventh Streets. S. 
L. Packard, of Park Falls, Wis., has been engaged as 
manager of the retail yards here. 

Milwaukee—The Rockwell Manufacturing Co., sash and 
door manufacturer, is planning extensive remodeling and 
improvements, including fireproofing, elevator shafts, 
stairways, etc. 

Wausau—The plant of the Mohr Lumber Co., which was 
destroyed by fire recently, will be rebuilt as soon as 


possible. 
CASUALTIES. 


Java—The Atlas Lumber Co. will 














NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—The sash and blind fac- 
tory and lumber vards of the Barnes Manufacturing Co. 
were visited by fire July 22, causing damage estimated 
at $30,000. 

NEW YORK. _ Buffalo—The Atlantic Lumber Co.’s yard 
at 1055 Seneca Street was visited by fire July 22, causing 
a loss of $100,000. The company’s receiving shed and 
thousands of feet of mahogany and cherry ‘burned. The 
City Lumber Co.’s yard was visited by fire July 23, which 
caused damage estimated at $20,000. 

Groton—The lumber yard of Webster & Gleason was 
damaged by fire recently; loss $5,000, which is partly cov- 
ered by insurance. ; 

OREGON. Mills City—The sawmill and shingle mill 
of the Potter Lumber Co. was visited by fire July 11; 
loss $40,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 

TEXAS. Asherton—The Asherton Lumber Co.’s yards 
were swept by fire recently; loss $20,000, which is fully 
covered by insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle (Ballard)—James Sobey’s four 
dry kilns were destroyed by fire recently; loss $25,000. 

WISCONSIN. Mellen—The shingle and tie mill of the 
Mellen Cedar Co. were destroyed by fire July 17. The 
fire originated in the excelsior packing room and the 
damage is estimated at $10,000, which is covered by in- 
surance. Ben Finch, president of the company, announced 
that the mill will be rebuilt on a larger scale. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Jaffray—The mill of the Hast 
Kootenay Lumber Co. and five railway cars on the ad- 
joining Canadian Pacific Railroad’s tracks were burned 
July 16. The loss is estimated at $100,000, which is 
mostly covered by insurance. A windstorm of cyclonic 
Proportions broke over Jaffray and when the first gust 
of wind reached the sawdust incinerator of the mill a 
rox Ming fire was lifted and deposited on the roof of the 
uilding, setting it on fire. The planer and lumber yards 
Were saved. 

ONTARIO. Deseronto—The plant of Dominion Hard- 
wood Co, (Ltd.), manufacturing woodenware, burned re- 
cently; loss $100,000, which is partly covered by insur- 











ance, 
ane, J. C. Stout Lumber Co., of Lake Charles, La., has 
re ed timber of 3,300 acres of land in Nirth Calcasieu 


fr I The timber is second growth and was bought 

eal Etienne Boyer, of Marseilles, France, for $12,000. The 

How. lies west of the Kansas City Southern and north -of 
uston River and was cut over many years ago. 


is = Tillamook Timber & Logging Co., of Portland, Ore., 
with ‘ing timberland valued at about $5,000.000 and covered 
- 4,500,000 feet of the finest Douglas fir in the Wilson 
rs er country to the First Trust & Savings Bank, of Chi- 
we ill., trustee for the bondholders of that corporation 
laa” a decree of the United States district court at Port- 
whi The decree forecloses a mortgage for $3,276,606, 
— Swamped the company, when in September, 1915, it 
pea itself unable to pay its taxes and interest of $90,000 

ts bonds. The land and timber will be sold about Au- 





The 20 by Wallace McCamant, standing master in chancery. 
decree was taken by default and consent. 


. producing a better tone. 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY 


SPOKANE, WasH., July 22.—Rangers, fire fighters and 
other employees of the Washington Forest Fire Associa- 
tion have been admitted to benefits of the State indus- 
trial insurance law, in a special ruling made at the State 
capital this week. About seventy-five employees will be 
benefited in case of accident by the decision. 

The Milwaukee Lumber Company, of Spokane, has started 
work on its nine-mile flume. It is estimated this flume will 
market 300,000,000 feet of saw timber besides poles, posts, 
piling and wood. According to the contract made by the 
company with the settlers the flume will be completed by 
poe 1917, and will be used by all settlers at a uniform toll 
charge. 

AW. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, returned this week from the reclassification 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Cooper forecasts an increased lumber_ business 
this fall and winter. “The outlook through the Northwest 
is fine,” states Mr. Cooper. “Crops are reported excellent 
all through the middle West and a splendid business may 
be expected this fall. The lumber companies have_ been 
holding their horses as far as mill runs are concerned and 
have been working off the overproduction. Stocks are pretty 
well down now and there is practically no overproduction 
in this territory.” 

The Lindsley Bros. Co., well known manufacturer and 
wholesaler of western red cedar poles, posts, ties and piling, 
has just completed at Minneapolis a big treating plant that 
is one of the most up to date in the United States. It has 
a capacity of six cars a day. It is constructed entirely of 
concrete, with two storage reservoirs of 20,000 gallons each, 
and one carbolineum reservoir of 5,000 gallons. There are 
also two treating tanks, 10x18 feet in size, with a capacity 
of a carload for each tank, and carbolineum tanks in between 
these two treating tanks. It is all operated by steam der- 
ricks and is most complete in every detail. This treating 
plant cost $20,000. ‘The general office of the Lindsley 
paso Company is in Spokane, with a branch office in Minne- 
apolis. 

PC. P. Lindsley, president of Lindsley Bros. Company, 
Spokane, is visiting New York, Boston and other Atlantic 
coast points and expects to return early in August. 


NOTES FROM SOUTHERN ARKANSAS 


Warren, ArK., July 24.—Manufacturers of Arkansas 
soft pine find orders more plentiful in the last two weeks, 
and prices are apparently more stable. The mills report 
no radical advances but there is less complaint from sales- 
men that competitors are underselling them, which would in- 
dicate that surplus stocks have been disposed of and orders 
are being confined to a normal demand with less tendency 
to force sales. 

Apparently the going market on Arkansas soft pine dimen- 
sion and boards is around $8 off; 1x4 B and better flat floor- 
ing from $10 to $11 off; edge grain from $10 to $12 off; 
5¢x4 B and better ceiling, $10 off; 1-inch finish, $11 to $12 
off; 1144-, 11%4- and 2-inch finish, $9 to $10 off, and %-inch 
No. 1 lath, $2.15 to $2.25, f. o. b. mill. Arkansas soft pine 
finish and lath have shown less decline than other items 
and have continued to move in fairly steady volume. The 
above prices do not represent the highest or lowest prices, 
— are about the present market prices of Arkansas soft 
pine. 

Reports from most sections continue very optimistic and 
indicate that retail dealers expect a satisfactory fall trade 
from the country. The crop outlook as a whole shows up in 
good condition and retailers have every reason to expect a 
brisk farm trade after crops have been gathered and 


marketed. 
FORESTACITY TRADE®NOTES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 26.—Business is less active 
than at this time a year ago, but the volume is fair for 
this season. Prices rule steady, but the scarcity and 
high price of labor hold up considerable building. Con- 
tractors are waiting to see if the fall and spring will bring 
any change in the labor situation. The savings and loan 
companies are largely responsible for the activity visible. in 
spite of adverse conditions, because they have been ready to 
assist with plenty of money. More money is available than 
last year at this time. The outiook for a large fall trade 
is unusually bright. Receipts have been large, especially by 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 


The extremely hot weather that has prevailed in 
Chicago for the last several days, setting a new heat 
record for July over a period of six years, has natur- 
ally had its effect on the local trade. However, the 
eurrent feeling is that things are continuing to shape 
up for good business and that late summer and early 
fall will see much activity in all lines of the lumber 
business in Chicago. Especially the yellow pine peo- 
ple are feeling in this mood, as the curtailment going 
on in the South, combined with the fact that a lot 
of good business has prevailed in the last few days for 
yellow pine material for car building purposes, is 
Several of the carriers have 
placed orders for new equipment and approximately 
3,800 cars will be built of yellow pine. The hardwood 
people also notice a better condition, as inquiries are 
better and some of the woods are selling better than 
they did a few days back. Fancy hardwoods continue 
to go in nice way at good prices, while maple, birch 
and poplar are features of the hardwood items. The 
present state of the market, of course, is seasonable 
and real activity is not expected to start in for at least 
a month, but just as straws show which way the wind 
blows, all indications are of a prosperous lumber busi- 
ness in Chicago this fall. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
July 22 aggregated 51,190,000 feet, against 41,757,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts 
from January 1 to July 22, 1916, amounted to 1,602,- 
004,000 feet, an increase of 467,262,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended July 22 were 25,815,000 feet, an increase 
of 5,605,000 feet compared with the corresponding week 
in 1915. Total shipments from January 1 to July 22, 
1916, were 805,298,000 feet, 201,745,000 feet more than 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period of 
1915. Shingle receipts for the week show an increase of 
1,657,000 as compared with the corresponding week in 
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Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


**Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lu mb er C O.; CENTURY, 


FLORIDA. 
Codes—Motek and Telecode. 
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Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes ~ 


Long Leaf Gulf Yellow Pine 


DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 
Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 











Denton Lumber Company 
\a ENVILLE, FLA. J) 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 
IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 
A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G. Ry.) 











YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City | 
r} 











Contains the best work of “The Lum- 


THE vv OOD berman Poet”, including “Today”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Edward Chaloner & Co.) 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc.,in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 
q Cable Address. ““ CHALONER" Codes used, A BC. 


Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool.” 














We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 
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Singleton, Dunn & Co. *ftuttinis 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 
Cable NS” Glasgow. 
Ca re eee ONS ae Ab.c., a.U. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Scémano- 
WOOD BROKERS 


a 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


AND SOFT WOODS 





HARD 





WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 

x Oa rain ““Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: “‘ Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 

Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 

Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 

in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 








NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 
312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 





N all of the extensive 
literature of the wood 
preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 

the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. -) u 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 

Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman § 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO “ 























1915, while total receipts from January 1 to July 22, 
1916, were 91,949,000 more than during the correspond- 
ing period of last year. ‘Shipments of shingles for the 
week increased 402,000 as compared with the same week 
last year, while total shipments from January 1 to July 
22, 1916, were 25,960,000 more than in the corresponding 
period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JULY 22 














Lumber Shingles 

TORS. wiscckns cau nea teoas eens 51,190,000 10,680,000 
ND: Scscuceoesesoseecet eee 41,757,000 9,023,000 
IDONARES 5 53 osu Se mee ais 9,433,000 1,657,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 22 

Lumber Shingles 

Lo) ee a ere eo 1,602,004,000 358,762,000 
SD ss ckb senna ed we eee sanuae 1,134,742,000 266,813,000 
PRMRBE: 555s ceb sess see 467,262,000 91,949,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 22 

umber Shingles 
SOLE cbs ae nesea news ae eases 25,815,000 6,940,000 
DID. ci anesececnenee wae ees 20,210,000 6,538,000 
ERORORED: 5 iockoanataxces 5,605,000 402,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 22 

Lumber Shingles 
SOIR: chic akvksswieeninasss ass 805,298,000 226,235,000 
BOIS caw ebineaas ound koulakees 603,553,000 200,275,000 
SRORPRS: c. 55k dene thew 201,745,000 25,960,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER 

For the week ended July 22, 1916........... 2,861,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended July 26 were: 





Class No. Value. 
SIE EO is stk ckewsese baneeesasaedes 9 $ 4,800 
S 1000 ned ander S BOO... <ccvcurcsccs 74 200,700 

5.000 and under 16,000......ccsscccesecs 37 241,000 
10,000 and under 25,000. ...c.cscccescese 23 323,000 
25,000 and under DODD. ..0.0500sev2s0ces 8 251,000 
50,000 and under 100,000.......ccccerecces 3 210,000 
ee: 5) SIE ois vin oss 66S 0 ee Rees 1 300,000 

ee eT er Tet Tee ere 155 $ 1,530,500 
Average valuation for week........cceesee eoee 9,874 
Tinh MIO TIN EN ROK 6.6053 Ghar one ss s05 568 175 1,884,950 
Average valuation previous weeK.......+2+ e++- 10,771 
Totals corresponding week 1915........... 173 1,583,000 
Totals January 1 to July 26, 1916......... 5,382 70,557,750 
Totals corresponding period 1915......... 928 45,556,122 
Totals corresponding period 1914......... 4,928 53,327,320 
Totals ccrresponding period 1913......... 6,105 54,273,555 
Totals corresponding period 1912......... 5,071 51,436,610 
Totals corresponding period 1911......... 5,471 55,419,600 
Totals corresponding period 1910......... 6,453 49,951,850 
Totals corresponding period 1909......... 5,799 55,554,995 
Totals corresponding period 1908......... 5,253 33,709,195 
Totals corresponding period 1907......... 5,054 41,653,565 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—_Seasonal quiet prevails for northern pine, 
with no notable change in the market situation within 
the last two or three weeks. The feature of the demand 
appears to be for lower grades for box-making purposes. 
Some of the upper grades are moving for pattern and 
zeneral factory work. The norway and spruce market 
is quiet. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Northern pine mills are running 
strong to accumulate new stocks, having. cleaned up old 
lumber in pretty good shape during the first half of 
the year. This is a between season for the wholesale 
trade and manufacturers are getting their outstanding 
orders cleaned up and things ready for the fall campaign. 
As soon as the spring wheat harvest is assured buying 
for fall delivery is expected to start. 


New York.—Demand is better than it was a couple of 
weeks ago and prices show more strength. There is 
plenty of room for improvement, but yards are beginning 
to get busy and wholesalers note a better inquiry. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The white pine trade is on a steady 
basis, with both the lower and upper grades moving fairly 
well. The intermediate grades, including barn boards, 
are not selling readily just now. In some kinds of stock 
a shortage exists and those who have lumber on hand 
are able ta. market it without much trouble. The stocks 
brought in here by lake this season have helped out as- 
sortments in good shape, but the quantity has not been 
as great as in some seasons because of shortage of labor 
and vessels. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade is reported below nor- 
mal, but prices hold steady. The prevailing condition of 
trade is attributed to the unusually warm weather of the 
last two weeks, much work having been suspended be- 
cause the men were unable to continue their labors. 
Lake receipts continue fairly active and dealers expect 
a revival of active buying with the approach of fall. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—According to several leading white pine 
dealers, the demand for white pine, while quiet in the 
Pittsburgh district, is not as dull as a year ago, and is 
largely a normal condition for the season. The fact that 
prices are being held quite firmly and anxiety to sell is 
not visible, leads many to believe that the apathy is due 
to end in the early fall. 





EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—Since the large manufacturers realized 
the importance of. curtailing production to the actual cur- 
rent demands of the market, quotations have stiffened 
materially and further increases are talked of. At pres- 
ent, $25 is the base price. There is a very satisfactory 
demand for dimension and some mills have sufficient or- 
ders ahead to make them confident enough to mark up 
their quotations and take a chance their competitors will 
do likewise. The big local firms are getting much busi- 
ness in New York and southern New England. During 
the recent spell of weakness in the New England spruce 
market, many retail merchants avoided ordering frames 
whenever they could do so by selecting a schedule from 
their piles, hence stocks of random dimension have been 
reduced and current business is correspondingly enlarged. 
Random sold this week at the following prices, but the 
tendency is toward the higher figures: 2x3, $20.50 to $21; 
2x4, $21 to $21.50; 2x5, $20 to $20.50; 2x6 and 2x7, $20.50 
to $21; 2x8, $23.50 to $24; 2x10, $25.50 to $26.50; 2x12, $26.50 





to $27.50. The board market is quiet, but prices »re 
steady at $20.50 to $21 for random covering boards, 5 
inches and up wide, 8 feet and up and long, and $2: to 
$25 for matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet. 


New York.—Stocks are not urged for sale as rajidly 
as a couple of weeks ago and wholesalers find jist a 
little better run of prices. There has not been uch 
snap to the export demand the past ten days bu re- 
tailers are beginning to send out some stocks and while 
they were liberal buyers three months ago they are 
slowly getting into the market with inquiries. 


Baltimore, Md.—The foreign movement of spruce ‘rom 
this port continues active, with relatively large qu nti- 


ties of this wood being shipped on every steamer. !.o0cal 
requirements are inconsequential, the stocks that come 
here being intended practically all for export. Pacific 
coast supplies are in as strong a request as ever, and 


this movement is likely to increase rather than diminish, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—One of the stronger signs of the duil- 
ness in lumber trade this summer has been the dropping 
away of the spruce trade. As a matter of fact, spruce 
has apparently largely been a substitute wood that shot 
up to the sky-price lists for a time. However, there is 
believed to be underlying the present quiet trade a foun- 
dation for a renewal of good demand for spruce in Pitts- 
burgh, because those who have been using spruce have 
evinced a pleasure over their experience. For the time 
spruce prices show some irregularity, though the decline 
has not been so great as in many of the other grades 
of lumber. 





WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—White cedar products are quiet and no ac- 
tivity of any consequence is expected until late in the 
summer or early fall. There is a general belief in the 
trade, however, that a few weeks later on business with 
white cedar poles, posts and piling will be very good. 
White cedar shingles are moving in about the normal 
manner. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Conditions are quiet as usual at 
this season, in all lines. Post business has not been all 
that was expected, but stocks are not heavy and the ex- 
pected fall demand likely will clean them up. Pole busi- 
ness is expected to develop considerable volume a little 
later, when fall work starts in, and some of the rail- 
roads are going to be large tie purchasers when they 
get rails delivered that have been ordered. Short poles 
and long posts are the best sellers just now. 





HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—A little better feeling prevails with hard- 
wood, yards and wholesalers in Chicago showing that 
more inquiries are coming in and business is generally 
better. With southern hardwoods, poplar remains the 
feature, and with northern hardwoods birch and maple 
lead in the demand. Mahogany and walnut keep up 
with the good demand that has ruled for these fancy 
hardwoods for the last several weeks.’ Oak is quiet. 
Prices, however, are no better than they have been for 
hardwood items for some time. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Shipments continue heavy in com- 
parison to the volume of stocks on hand, but orders are 
coming rather slowly just now and probably will for a 
month. Most factories have supplied current wants and 
are getting enough material now to carry them into the 
fall. They have been cutting both northern and south- 
ern hardwood at an unusual rate, birch, maple and oak 
being the leaders. Sash and door factories are especially 
strong in the hardwood market this year, having much 
demand for hardwood finish for city interiors. Low- 
grade hardwoods are still in strong demand for boxes 
and other purposes. 





St. Louis, Mo.—There is not much demand for white 
oak, but prices remain firm. Trade generally is a little 
slack, as is to be expected at this time of year. Dealers 
in car timbers say that the demand has increased a 
little and shows evidences of still further increase. The 
demand for gum in the lower grades of box lumber is re- 
ported as very satisfactory. The box men just at this 
time are reported to be doing a very good business. The 
outstanding feature of the market, if it can be said to 
have anything of that sort, is the demand being made 
for sap gum and soft maple. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The general strength in lumber is 
reflected in the hardwood market. While demand is not 
much improved over a week or ten days ago the manu- 
facturers have more confidence that an increase is nigh, 
and they are not pushing nearly so hard for sales. Buy- 
ers are more willing to pay the price and the range is 
not so wide although some low prices still are being 
made. The volume of factory and implement demand 
still is very light, but oak flooring and general gum stock 
is moving more freely, with the tone of the market some- 
what improved. Dealers are not looking for any con- 
siderable improvement in the call from factories so long 
as the hot weather lasts, but the yard demand quite prob- 
ably will show improvement within the next few weeks. 


Louisville, Ky.—Business is somewhat more active than 
“ was a week ago, the conclusion of the furniture shows 
and the completion of work incident to making up semi- 
annual statements giving buyers an opportunity to study 
their lumber requirements. The furniture makers are 
especially optimistic, and are ordering freely. Prospects 
are for one of the best fall seasons the furniture people 
have had in years, as retail conditions are regarded as 
exceptionally favorable. Prices are steady. Oak sells 
fairly well, though not moving in as large quantity as 
would be desirable. Gum is a good seller, red gum and 
sap gum both being in demand. Thin stuff is also good 
in this line, figured stock being in demand. Walnut, espe- 
cially common and better, is selling briskly, and chest- 
nut is also active. Ash continues to move, thick stock 
being at a premium, and some elm is in call. 


Memphis, Tenn.—A continued good demand for hard- 
wood lumber is reported and the tone of the market 18 
quite healthy. Inquiries are plentiful, and some deaiers 
report that they are shipping more lumber than they are 
manufacturing. The outlook for business this fall and 
winter is considered quite bright, and the energy with 
which lumber is being placed on sticks throughout the 
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sou tern hardwood territory furnishes concrete evidence 
of .1is fact. Practically all items on the hardwood list 
are in demand, and there is reasonable movement into 
domestic channels. Export business is small. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a good demand for hardwoods, 
and quotations hold quite firm. Orders from the finish 
mill; operating in the metropolitan district are coming 
alo1 = slowly, however, because of union troubles. The 
halting of work at some mills curtails the demand for 
lumver. Outside of the city proper the demand for hard- 
woous is more than seasonable, and wholesale merchants 
are booking some good orders. Quotations on plain oak 
have stiffened recently’and quartered oak also is a bit 
firmer although the inquiry for the quarter-sawn lumber 
is quiet. Current quotations of firsts and seconds, inch, 
are: Basswood, $44 to $46; chestnut, $51 to $53; gum, $48 
to $49; maple, $41 to $48; plain oak, $68 to $65; quartered 
oak, $89 to $91; red birch, $57 to $59; sap birch, $47 to 
$49; white ash, $56 to $60. 


Baitimore, Md.—A fairly general let-down in the hard- ° 


wood demand appears to have occurred, and with the 
slackening of interest in the offerings has come some 
lowering in prices. The recessions, however, are not 
such as to suggest serious weakness in the trade, for 
assortments of good, dry stocks at producing points that 
remain unsold are relatively small. The prevailing sub- 
sidence of urgency in the matter of calls for delivery, 
however, has tended to cause a feeling of ease in the 
situation, and the offerings are perhaps a little more 
urgent. 


New York.—Demand is steadier than it was last month. 
Furniture and piano factorics are putting out better in- 
quiries and while the hardwood yards are well supplied 
with stock which they bought during the early spring 
they are also getting a good demand from small con- 
sumers, repair shops ete. All classes of hardwoods move 
on about the same basis. There does not seem to be any 
abundant supply pushed for sale from any point, but 
wholesalers are looking for a good fall business. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade does not show much activity just 
now, owing to the season, but most consuming plants 
are busy and prices hold steady. Furniture factories are 
using a good deal of mahogany and this wood and wal- 
nut continue strong in price. Inquiry for oak and most 
grades of maple are not quite so numerous as some 
weeks ago, but thick oak as well as thick ash are in rela- 
tively good demand and holding firm in price. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hardwood demand continues with 
seasonably light movement, but yet with a fair volume 
of business that has made it possible to hold prices up 
to a steady level. Furniture woods are particularly 
strong, and this line of demand is expected to grow even 
stronger later in the summer or the early fall. Walnut 
and ash are in good demand, so are the oaks and the 
gums of the higher grades also. Manufacturers of floor- 
ing have been doing more buying. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods has been fairly 
active during the week. There is a slight falling off 
in demand from furniture factories because of the mid- 
summer exhibition period. In other lines of manufac- 
turing buying is steady. Retailers are also buying better, 
although reports show that their stocks are still fairly 
large. The policy appears to buy only for the imme- 
diate present as dealers are loath to accumulate stocks 
at this time. Prices are fairly well maintained at the 
levels which have prevailed for some time. Instances 
of cutting to force trade are rare. Shipments are coming 
out more promptly as the car supply is better. Quartered 
oak moves in good quantities and prices at the Ohio 
River are: Firsts and seconds, $82; No. 1 common, $55. 
There is also a good demand for plain oak stocks with 
red oak in the lead. Chestnut is one of the strong points. 
Basswood is in good demand for boxes. Other hardwoods 
are unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—With the exception of the better grades 
of oak, the general hardwood market has been dull and 
Somewhat soft in price in the Pittsburgh market. The 
demand for good oak is steady and as the supply is not 
showing any accumulation there is believed to be a 
Pretty steady demand on a large scale.. In so far as 
other lines of hardwood are concerned, it appears that 
dullness is the rule and while shipments have been pretty 
steady new buying has remained quiet and prices irregu- 
lar with a further tendency downward. 


Ashland, Ky.—Bill stuff appears the best item in the 
oak list with first and seconds moving well and the lower 
grades in fair demand. Stocks of No. 1 common and 
down are ample to take care of ordinary needs. Prices 
Temain unchanged. 





HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—The last few days has witnessed a little bet- 
ter demand for hemlock, there being some yard buying, 
and inquiries are considerably better. Belief is that a 


little later a lot of buying will be done by country yards 
that place their orders with local dealers. Prices, how- 
a ire the same as they have been for the last few 
veeks., ; 


New York.—Stocks are freely offered and prices are 
Shade. The suburban building demand picks up a 
little better and yards are well supplied and feel that 
they «in wait a little before ordering too far ahead. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y.—Trade conditions are not as 
active as they were, but dealers state that there is a 
fair *nount of buying considering the time of the year. 
Prices are being maintained, but they are not as high 
as ti were earlier in the season. Some encouragement 
has boon offered through the announcement of yellow pine 
dealers that no further decreases in quotations are ex- 
pectec in that stock. 





Boston, Mass.—Retailers do not appear really hungry 
for } nlock, although reports brought in by salesmen 
for Wolesale houses agree that retail stocks through- 
Out tiis territory are modest in size. There have been 
Some fair orders placed lately for hemlock plank, how- 
ever, ‘here is very little doing in hemlock dimension. 
Most of the dimension moving just now is being sold to 
local contractors or retail dealers in the immediate vicin- 
ity of mills that are sawing hemlock logs, and where 
hot very large-sized timbers are wanted. Hemlock boards 





are rather quiet. The modest prices accepted for south- 
ern roofers are a handicap to the eastern hemlock men, 
who find it difficult to obtain more than $21.50 for dry 
hemlock boards, clipped ‘and in stock lengths, 10-, 12-, 
14- and 16-feet. One manufacturer with some very nice 
boards of the foregoing description ready for shipment 
is demanding $22. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair demand is received and prices are 
holding firm. Mills have a little more lumber on hand 
than they have had up to this month, but dry stock is 
not overplentiful. The building outlook is good and hem- 
lock is being employed to the usual extent in new work. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is little doing in the hemlock 
market except to watch for a meeting point on prices 
between consumers and producers. The Pittsburgh list 
has a $2 discount to it now that seems as firmly estab- 
lished as though it had been there all summer. This is 
expected to last so long as the yellow pine lists are at 
their present low point. The majority of the larger 
hemlock consumers seem to be holding off fer a still 
lower price, while the producing mills are shutting off on 
business to some extent and are willing to let time de- 
velop a better sentiment in the trade. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hemlock section of the lumber 
market is as strong as at any other time in recent weeks 
and prices are firm. Stocks are reported well in line with 
the demand. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock moves in larger quantities 
and prices are well maintained. Retail stocks are not 


large and some dealers are placing orders rather liberally. 
Shipments are delayed to a certain extent by the car 
shortage which is bad in many hemlock manufacturing 
sections. 





POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar continues the feature of the hardwood 
trade. The demand, which has been very good for sev- 
eral weeks, continues to keep going in good fashion. 
Prices are also good. 





Boston, Mass.—While there is not very much snap to 
the current inquiry, wholesale men report they are se- 
curing a fair amount of orders for modest quantities, 
and that they are not having any difficulty in maintain- 
ing their quotations. Really desirable stock, fully dry, 
is, in fact, far from being a drug on the market. Some 
wholesale houses that make a specialty of poplar inform 
their customers that delay in placing orders for pop- 
lar actually required this sunmimer may turn out to be 
an expensive indulgence in the evil of procrastination. 
They say that stocks at the mills have been much re- 
duced and that foreign buyers are taking important 
amounts out of the American market. Some poplar is 
being exported. The best grade of yellow poplar in inch 
stock sells at $68. Nothing grading firsts and seconds, 
in inch thickness, is offered for less than $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—Along with other woods, poplar has 
undergone some revision in the quotations, but the re- 
cessions are not of real moment, and the various mar- 
kets are by no means seriously impaired as to receptive- 








Goldsboro 








N.C. Pine 








Establishes a Standard of Quality for Retail Yards 
which builds for permanent business. 


Try it in Straight or Mixed Cars. 











a So ve 





This is a Photo of a Portion of Our Yard and Sheds at Dover, N.C, 


OUR MILLING IS PERFECT AND QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
Telecode Used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 











That 


Glue Sticks 


and works with the minimum ease to produce 
maximum results. 

No more uncertainty or guess in the wood- 
working factories that use 


° Vegetable GI 
Perkins Veneer ue 
(Patented July 2, 1912) 
for it is uniform in strength, spreads evenly and sticks for 
keeps. Requires no heating as do animal glues, hence 
glue room can be kept at comfortable temperature there- 
by improving the efficiency of workmen and increasing 

output. 
For the manufacturer who watches factory costs closely 


We want a ch to d 





Where Glue is made a Specialty. 


Perkins glue is the answer. We've successfully demon- 
strated this to some of the largest woodworking manu- 
facturers in the country and have yet to be called upon to 
remove our equipment when once properly installed. 








PERKINS GLUE COMPANY, *“siham2"* South Bend, Ind. 


Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents. 


trate it in your plant. 
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PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Your Identity As a 
<=? Lumber Dealer 


won't suffer one 

iota by trying to 

turn an _ occas- 

ional profit 

through the sale 
a 


Maceck Meal and Feed Mill 


Fact of the matter is the way you'd go about it will 
make you stronger with the farmers than ever before. 
Merely install one in your yard to grind their feed, 
oats, rye, corn, etc., and when they see what a wonder- 

full mill it is a lot of them will buy one outright. In 
‘the meantime you'll make a lot of friends among your 
best lumber customers. It’s worth trying. 


Ask for Catalog. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy.Pa. ] 





















All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 
| 


\ Radisson 


Hotel 
MINNEAPOLIS 


—_———— 








OPENED 1919 


Three Beautiful 
afes 


|Room Rates | wit tates vs ingecdes 





With Beth and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 








Meet Me at the 
TULLER 


For Value, Service, 
Home Comforts. 








SE mone, tac 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 “ ch) “ 2.00 7 00 ‘ “ 
100 ry “ ty 2.50 “ 4.00 “ “ 
m= # *3,00to5.00 450 “ “ 
TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—AII Absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 


ness. Some buyers of poplar are out for supplies about 
as usual, while others show smaller wants or at least 
seem disposed to defer purchases until some of the 
stocks in hand have been worked off. The recent move- 
ment in exports suggests more urgent calls for lumber, 
and indicate that stocks on the other side had been 
allowed to run rather low. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Poplar still is one of the most active 
of the woods in this market and the movement of rough 
lumber is exceptionally heavy, which enables manufac- 
turers to maintain prices and even advance them on 
some lines. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is rather strong 
in all parts of Ohio. Factories buy well, especially auto- 
mobile concerns. Retailers are also buying fairly good, 
and prices are well maintained at previous levels. Ship- 
ments are coming out more promptly. 


Ashland, Ky.—The demand for poplar is excellent, and 
all grades moving with thick stock the best seller. Stocks 
are lower than usual with prices firm. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Quiet continues in the fir market, but the 
trade believes that there is going to be a revival shortly 
and expects some good-sized orders for car material from 
the railroads, for which fir will be the chosen wood. The 
trade looks for fine fall business. Local yard trade is 
only fair for these products. Spruce is quiet and red 
cedar products are moving in about the customary man- 
ner for this time of year. 


Portland, Ore.—Taking into the consideration that prac- 
tically all business must be handled by rail the demand 
for fir lumber here is active, and conditions are improv- 
ing. A number of American-built vessels will be avail- 
able for offshore business soon, and this will afford an- 
other outlet for material being produced here that is in 
strong demand. The log situation remains unchanged. 


Tacoma, Wash.—There is little change in fir. The mar- 
ket is still soft, although a little firmer in some spots; 
prices hold firm with prospects of continuing so, and 
millmen feel that the danger of further decline is past. 
Car material is a little stronger. Yard stock is reported 
more active by some mills and unchanged by others. 
Timbers are firm on the present basis, and cutting orders 
are about seasonable. Cargo trade is no better. 


Seattle, Wash.—The situation has undergone little 
change in the general lumber market here. Curtailing 
of output is becoming more general. Puget Sound log- 
ging camps have practically all remained closed down 
since the first of July. Most sawmills are operating on 
a five-day-a-week basis. Yard trade is heavy and the 
rail trade is increasing in volume. Cargo business is 
still very low with coastwise shipping largely tied up by 
strikes among the longshoremen and high rates and 
scarcity of vessels keeping the offshore trade down to a 
minimum. Rail prices show little change. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A very good volume of fir business 
has been guing to the Coast since July. As a result of 
the better demand the price of fir dimension has been 
advanced $1 by most of the mills while uppers are on 
the average $1.50 higher than they were ten days ago. 
The large line yard buyers are after stock and are in a 
hurry to get it before the car shortage causes them 
trouble. Yellow pine dropsiding and ceiling still are down 
so low that fir does not enter into the competition to any 
great degree, but other items of fir are selling well. The 
decrease to a 45-cent rate on fir advocated by the Union 
Pacific and which is to be passed upon by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission September 1 would have a big 
effect in spreading the use of fir in this territory. Spruce 
is very hard to get because of the strong foreign demand 
for it for use in war aeroplanes. Some of the mills are 
not accepting orders for it at all. Demand in this ter- 
ritory is light and prices are strong. Red cedar siding 
is scarce and very firm in price at a Coast basis price 
of $20.50 for clears; $19.50 for A and $13.50 for B. 


Boston, Mass.—There is nothing yet to break the monot- 
ony of reports on this branch of the local lumber mar- 
ket. It cannot be denied that the latent demand is en- 
couraging, but the wholesale men are finding it prac- 
tically impossible to do anything with inquiries, because 
of the difficulty of finding vessels available to bring 
lumber: here from the west Coast by way of the Panama 
Canal at freight rates anywhere within the bounds of 
reason, or reasonable enough to make it possible to lay 
down Douglas fir in Boston at a price competing with the 
present southern yellow pine basis. There is some busi- 
ness right along in rail shipments from the Douglas fir 
and western pine regions, but this trade is confined al- 
most exclusively to very high-grade stock wanted by 
piano and aeroplane manufacturers, shipwrights etc. 
Barely a flea-bite of Douglas fir is now on hand in New 
England yards. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Fir prices are inclined to be unsteady 
and the buyers are holding back to a great extent on 
account of this unsettlement. With a better tone in yel- 
low pine developing it is thought that fir will also show 
some advance soon. Spruce holds its own in price and 
the inquiry is on a midsummer basis. Red cedar siding 
is in fair demand, but prices are lower. 





WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—Demand for western pine continues light. 
However, manufacturers have just completed getting up 
heavy spring orders of a couple weeks ago, so the slack- 
ness in the market has not been felt. Prices remain 
firm. Most of the stock moving is sash and door stock 
and interior trim. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for the California woods is 
only moderate just now, owing to the fact that many 
buyers are on their vacations and stocks are being kept 
at a minimum. The mills have more stock on hand 
thas some weeks ago and prices are inclined to be easy. 
Washington spruce is scarce and dealers here report a 
stiffening in prices on this aceount. The problem of car 
—_— be a difficult one on the Coast, it is expected, 

s fall. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is an unusually good call for 
Idaho pine items, considering the time of year, and the 
volume of orders is considerably heavier than a year ago, 
The improvement was not expected so soon and had it 
not been for a slack trade in June the mills would have 
trouble in filling the orders. Demand for California pine 
keeps up strong and the manufacturers are not able to 
get stock for all the orders that are being offered now, 
While there has been no advance in price the situation 
is very strong and higher prices would not cause any 
surprise, although California prices usually do not fluc- 
tuate a great deal. Common California boards are scarce 
and orders for large quantities of them are subject to 
delay. 


Boston, Mass.—The very firm quotations maintained 
on well manufactured western white pine do not en- 
courage any buying beyond actual requirements in sight, 
but with building active throughout New England and 
other lines of business prosperous, demand is held steady 
and the wholesale houses specializing in this wood find 
the volume of business they are doing to be quite satis- 
factory. The various grades of western white pine sold 
this week at the following prices: uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; se- 
lects, 4/4 to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, 
$110.50; fine common, 4/4, $70.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $73.50; 8/4, 
$75.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $88.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50; 5/4 
and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $67.50; barn boards, No. 2, d. & m,, 
5-inch, $33.50; 6-inch to 9-inch, $34.50; 10-inch, $35.50. 





REDWOOD 


Chicago.—There is not much change in the redwood 
situation. Fair business continues in this wood. The 
demand is mostly for general yard stock and prices hold 
well. 


San Francisco.—The redwood market, though still af- 
fected by the strike situation, is comparatively firm. 
Shipments are made by water to Oakland, Pittsburgh, 
and several of the southern California ports where non- 
union stevedores are able to handle cargoes. The pro- 
portion of rail shipments to the interior of the State 
has increased. The export: trade continues to be com- 
paratively quiet on account of lack of ships. The red- 
wood tie situation has improved somewhat and redwood 
shingles are firm. Good shipments of manufactured red- 
wood, in the form of tanks, redwood pipe and silo stock 
are being made to Eastern and Pacific Coast points. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is hardly enough redwood 
business in this section to go around and certain manu- 
facturers still are so eager for it that they are making 
prices considerably lower than their competitors are will- 
ing to make. The redwood siding business has been 
lighter than usual this year due, some dealers say, to the 
growing use of California pine siding. Demand for tank 
stock for the oil fields has made up in part for the 
dearth of siding demand, but not enough to produce much 
volume of business. Prices on the Coast continue strong 
as a result of the good offshore business. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—The movement of pine through this port 
and all Virginia cities by rail has been disrupted entirely 
because of heavy rain storms and shipments will be ma- 
terially delayed until tracks are again put in order. Wa- 
ter shipments have been delayed by storms on the Coast, 
but as weather is clearing many barges now in this har- 
bor will be able to go forward. Sales during the week 
showed no material change in amount over the week pre- 
vious either in rough or dressed. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold 
at $24.75 to $25.50; No. 2, $21.75 to $23.25; No. 3, $18 to 
$19; 4/4 edge box, $15.25 to $16; 4/4 edge culls and red 
heart, $13 to $14.25. Six-inch box, rough, $16.50 to $17. 
No. 1, 8-inch rough, $29.50 to $30; No. 3, $21.50 to $22; 
box, $17.50 to $18; culls and red heart, $14.25 to $15.25. 
No. 1, 10-inch rough, $30 to $30.50; No. 3, $23.50 to $24.50; 
box, $18.25 to $19; culls and red heart, $15.25 to $16.50: 
No. 1, 12-inch rough, $33 to $34; No. 3, $24.50 to $25.50 
box, $19.50 to $20; culls and red heart, $16.50 to $17.50. 
No. 1 5/4 edge, $27; No. 2, $238.50 to $24.50; box, $16.50 to 
$17; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29 to $30; box, $17; No. 1, 8/4 
edge, $32 to $34; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $19 to $19.50; 
box bark strips, $9.50 to $10.25. No. 1, 13/16-inch rift 
flooring, $38 te $39.25; No. 2, $33 to $34. No. 1, 13/16-inch 
flooring, $25 to $25.50; No. 2, $24 to $25; No. 3, $20 to $21; 
No. 4, $14.75 to $15.50. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $16 to 
$16.50; No. 2, $14.50 to $15; No. 3, $12.50 to $18; No. 4, $9 
to $9.50. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.75 to $17.50; No. 2, 
$16 to $17; No. 3, $14 to $14.50; No. 4, $10.50 to $11. No. 
1, 13/16-inch partition, $26.25 to $27.25; No. 2, $24.50 to 
$25.50; No. 3, $20.50 to $21.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition, $20.50 to $21.50. Six-inch roofers, $16.50 to 
$17.50; 8-inch, $17 to $17.75; 10-inch, $18.50 to $19; 12-inch, 
$19.25 to $19.75. Factory flooring, $19.50 to $20.50. Lath, 
$3; North Carolina pine sizes, $19 to $23; 4/4 log run 
gum, $14. 








Boston, Mass.—Quiet prevails in the North Carolina 
pine market. City business is even slower than it ought 
to be, largely because of the indifferent buying of the 
finish mills, several of which are doing little and will 
buy less until their employees decide to moderate their 
demands and come back to their benches and machines. 
Hence rough edge is dull and quotations rather con- 
ciliatory, the 4/4 inch being offered this week for as 
little as $29. Some sellers still quote $30, however, and 
say they will consider no bids of less unless the pros- 


‘ pective buyer is satisfied with lumber that is not of the 


best. Partition is very quiet. There is something doing 
in roofers right along, but at very modest prices. Whole- 
sale merchants here are offering 6-inch at $18 to $18.50 
and 8-inch at $19 to $19.50, a drop of just $5.50 from 
their price lists of last winter. 





Baltimore, Md.—Demand keeps up fairly well with the 
receipts. Builders’ requirements continue to be restricted, 
while those of the box-makers attain proportions that 
prevent accumulations, this division in the shortleaf 
pine trade being perhaps the most satisfactory of all. 
The box manufacturers are decidedly busy, as a rule, 
recent labor disturbances having been adjusted, and op- 
erations going along without interruption. 


New York.—The shortleaf pine market continues to 
drag. Roofers are offered at low prices, but there is 4 
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little revival from the lowest figures of the last three 
weeks. Building schedules are offered freely, and, con- 
sidering the fact that the yards were free purchasers 
several months ago when they were putting out a little 
stock, it is not surprising that they are moving cautiously 
at this time. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is inclined to a slow improvement 
in shortleaf pine, but business is spotty and buyers are 
averse to paying much advance, as they consider circum- 
stances do not warrant it. But the curtailment which is 
now going on is benefiting the market greatly. A fair 
inquiry for stock is coming in, but actual orders are not 
very numerous. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—There is a lot better feeling in the southern 
pine trade in the local market this week. This is pri- 
marily due to the curtailment going on at the southern 
mills and also to the fact that several good-sized orders 
for car material have been placed within the last few 
days in which yellow pine was the wood decided upon. 
Several carriers have placed orders aggregating ap- 
proximately 3,800 cars. The trade now believes that a 
start has been made on an uptrend and will result in 
very prosperous conditions in the early fall. 





Kansas City, Mo.—There was more evidence last week 
that the fall buying of southern yellow pine has begun 
than there has been at any time so far this season, and 
as a result there is a plainly stronger trend to the mar- 
ket. Some mills are revising their lists while others are 
preparing to send out new instructions as to price. The 
market, however, is not yet up to the level that has been 
sought by the larger manufacturers. Buying is largely 
for replenishing stocks. The semiannual inventories 
showed yard supplies to be low and with a light supply 
at the mills and the danger of a car shortage getting 
more acute right along the buyers are inclined to stir 
themselves. Most orders last week have come from the 
larger retail operators. The smaller retailers are not 
buying to any considerable extent yet. Several big or- 
ders have been booked by manufacturers here by the 
Texas retail yards and the trade is expected to develop 
steadily there from now on. In this section there still 
is some question as to the corn crop and until that is 
out of danger of dry weather the demand will not be at 
its best. The railway buying has been very satisfactory 
right along and all railway items are stiff in price. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The feeling of optimism still persists 
and shows a tendency to enlargement. The chief diffi- 
culty during the last week has been a car shortage, 
mostly in Arkansas and Louisiana, A few mills have 
had their business almost brought to a standstill. Some 
firms report considerable inquiry from railroad sources, 
but others say this line of business does not show the 
activity with them that they expected. Mixed orders 
are the rule. Prices have not greatly increased, but all 
lines show a stiffening, and prices hold firm. There is 
no disposition to cut prices. 


Boston, Mass.—Some sellers have modified their views 
this week and are offering several lines of southern 
yellow pine at more modest prices than they were will- 
ing to accept earlier this month. Although reports from 
all sources to this market agree that yellow pine pro- 
duction has been materially curtailed, the urgency of 
many of the millmen who circularize the local trade in- 
dicates that stocks still are bulky enough to make further 
reducing advisable. B and better partition, %/314-inch, 
for instance, is being offered at $26, and quarter-sawn 
C flooring for as little as $26.25. In the case of parti- 
tion, conservative wholesalers insist, that a bid of $26 
is likely to result in the shipment of lumber which is 
no more than 11/16-inch thick and not the full %-inch 
called for, and these say they cannot sell for less than 
$26.50. No. 2 common is offered at $18 to $18.50 for 6- 
inch, and $1 more for 8-inch. Retailers are cautious 
about adding to their stocks of flooring unless the lumber 
is really needed, and the following range of current quo- 
tations explains why: quarter sawn A, $38 to $40; quar- 
ter sawn B, $33.25 to $36; quarter sawn B, $26.25 to $30; 
plain sawn B and better, $26.50 to $28.50. The dimen- 
sion market holds up better than the dressed specialties, 
and the wholesalers are not offering any very generous 
concessions on the sizes. 


Baltimore, Md.—Reports from the Georgia pine sec- 
tions tell about a diminished inquiry and an arrested 
demand, which have attained proportions that prompt 
the mills to’ curtail production. The easing off in the 
inquiry has had an unfavorable effect upon the range 
of prices, which are as a rule fairly low, though no 
further recessions have been made. 





New York.—The building demand while good has not 
yet developed to the extent looked for as the result of 
better filings in the building department. Heavy con- 
tract and railroad orders are satisfactory and a number 
of wholesalers report good business the past week from 
these sources. There is considerable inquiry out among 
contractors and prospects indicate a good demand dur- 
ing the fall. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The yellow pine market, especially the 
lower grades, has gone up unexpectedly. On low-grade 
stock the mills are as a rule asking $1 more than a 
couple of weeks or so ago. There is a noticeable stiffen- 
ing all around, largely as the result of curtailment of 
production. Some mills have withdrawn prices and others 
are quoting only on deferred shipments. The rock-bottom 


prices seem to be past for the present at least. The local 


demand is on a fairly active scale. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been some additional back- 
bone put into the yellow pine market and in some parts 
of it advances of from 50 cents to $i a thousand have 
been asked. Mill representatives say the reduction of 
output has at last brought the market to the point where 
orders and shipments are in excess of production and 
that a further sharp improvement of conditions may be 
looked for. There has been a renewal of retail demand, 
and the yards here, some of them at least, are busier 
than they were a month ago. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Overproduction reports in yellow pine 
from the South, are not so common in the Pittsburgh 
field as a fortnight ago and a number of the larger local 
yellow pine representatives are showing a really broader 
demand, and slightly firmer prices, may be taken as a 















The Greatest Achievement 
Of The 20th Century Is The 













Four-Wheel 
Tractor 


The 18th Century marked a new 
era in trans-continental transportation by 
the introduction of the railroad with its steam 
propelled engine. But the 20th Century has 
marked just as important achievements for you lum- 
bermen in the perfecting of an efficient and economical 
method of delivery—the Knox Tractor. For heavy hauling it 
has displaced the motor truck as well as the horse and wagon. 
Two irrefutable facts that have permanently established these tractors ¢ 
in the lumber industry are; frst, you can always haul more cheaply than you \ 
can Carry; second, the elasticity allowed by the tractor and trailer enables you to haul anything 
from lath to 100 foot timbers. This is an impossibility with a motor truck. With the Knox 
Tractor, it asks no questions, but attaches quickly to the trailer and starts on its journey. 


With Its Power. Ahead and Load Behind 


it gets to its destination without fail—saves you time 
and money, and keeps your promise to your customer. 
Other advantages offered by the Knox Tractor will be 
felt in its extremely low up-keep cost. This is easily 
understood when you know that 60% to 100% of the 












paying load is carried on the steel tires of the trailers 
and that none of the weight of the load rests on the 
tractor chassis. Keep your loading crew busy; reduce 
your hauling expense to the minimum; and retain your 
reputation for prompt deliveries by installing the Knox 
Tractor and trailer method of delivery. 


Our new folder, ‘‘Hauling Costs Reduced,’’ will show you how you can 
profitably use a Knox Tractor in your business—Let us send you a copy. 


Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 











Hercules Trailers sate” 


Lumbermen who are using motor 
trucks for delivering their lumber find 
they are almost a luxury at the present 
high price of gasoline. ‘This is not 
true with lumbermen who could see the 
big saving in time, money and labor of- 
fered in the interchangeable feature of 
Hercules Trailers and bought them. 
Here’s the secret of economical de- 
livery—have three Hercules Trailers— 
one can be loading in the yard, another 
be on the way to the job, while the third 
is being unloaded at the job. This 
keeps yourexpensive motor truck on 
the goall the time and your men onthe 
jump continuously, 


They Increase Truck Capacity as Follows: 


2 Ton Truck— 8 Ton Load. 
3 Ton Truck— 9 Ton Load. 
4 Ton Truck—10 Ton Load. 


Write for literature today. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., #223372, Detroit, Mich. 











Retail Yard hoa 


means more than just stocking up your yard with 
lumber. You must help your customers cut build- 
ing costs, save time and money by eliminating all 


hand labor possible. The 


Eveready 






able SAW Ri tend 
send you 
able po descriptive 
will turn this trick for you at a very small initial cost. With it — 
you can raise grades by working over low grade stock in spare 9 F sal 
moments. It enables you to supply your customers with lum- a 
ber ready to use thereby saving carpenter hand labor. etters 


from users. 


Let us tell you more about this machine that is boosting 
trade for others and what it will do for you. Write today. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., (“sect ) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 
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turn for the better. Retail yard trade is fair, better, in 
fact, than a year ago, and is steady, though buying is 
along conservative and somewhat cautious lines for the 
present. Wholesalers who specialize in the yard trade 
say that there is a much better feeling found over the 
past week or 10 days among the yards, and a better 
tone to the building industry. 





CYPRESS 


Chicago.—The cypress market is generally quiet, though 
some companies report a greater business for July, 1916, 
than for the corresponding month a year ago. Prices are 
firm, with no indications of dropping. Finishing and fac- 
tory stock are also in demand, judging from inquiries. 
Some concessions on cypress shingles have been quoted. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Prices of cypress fluctuate very little 
and there is nothing to complain of on that score. De- 
mand for Louisiana red, however, is reported as rather 
slow. What demand there is is mostly for finishing stock. 
Demand for Missouri and Arkansas gum is reported bet- 
ter than for the higher priced red. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A better demand for yard stock is 
reported by the manufacturers and most orders are ac- 
companied by rush and trace requests, indicating that 
the buying is all for current requirements rather than for 
replenishing. That would indicate a good buying later 
for the filling of stocks for the fall trade. Factories buy 
somewhat more cypress than they were for a time, but 
the business from that source is not yet up to normal. 
The price situation is very strong and none of the manu- 
facturers are eager for more business. 





Boston, Mass.—While orders for cypress are not really 
abundant they are fully as plentiful as they ought to be 
in the latter end of July. Building is more active than 
ordinarily is the ease at this season, furthermore, the 
builders appear to be using comparatively more cypress 
than ever before, especially for inside finish work. Sell- 
ers have modified their quotations a little this Week, ex- 
cept on thick cypress, and say this is done because sev- 
eral of the cypress mills have been able to catch up 
with their orders. Ones and twos are quoted as follows: 
4/4, $47.50 to $49; 5/4 and 6/4, $48.50 to $50.75; 8/4, $50.75 
to $52.75; 10/4 and 12/4, $63 to $66. Number 1 shop is 
quoted now: 4/4, $29 to $30.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $35.50 to $37; 
8/4, $38.75 to $39.75. 


Baltimore, Md.—Activity among the contractors is 
hardly up to earlier expectations, and the yards have 
had fewer calls than had been supposed would come out. 
The range of prices, at least for southern or Gulf cy- 
press, is being well maintained, and the sellers are offer- 
ing no such concessions as might suggest uncertainty 
as to the cutcome. While the quotations on South Caro- 
lina stocks fluctuate more or less, the Gulf lumber is de- 
cidedly firm, with the trade in an expectant state. It 
is generally felt that any present want of business means 
merely a deferment of needs, and that there will be a 
market for all of the lumber now held. 


New York.—Cypress business continues to move slowly 
and while other lines have shown some signs of renewed 
activity cypress continues to lag. Supplies among yards 
are not as large in cypress as in other lines, but labor 
difficulties have prevented much progress in building 
under way and proposed. ‘ 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Orders are not coming in as freely as 
a few weeks ago, but dealers regard this as the nat- 
ural midsummer reaction and are looking for a revival 
of trade in the near future. The wholesale yards are 
finding it advisable to add to their assortments, which 
have been depleted to about the usual extent during the 
last few months. Prices are maintained at a firm level. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo.—The distribution of cypress goes on 
aetively, and there has been especial urgency by country 
retailers for stocks in anticipation of building operations 
in the rural sections. City trade while fairly good seems 
to be kept close to actual and immediate requirements. 
There is no change of prices. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Cypress trade rules firm and rather 
active. Bealers buy better, as their stocks are lower. 
Rural dealers are the best customers at this time. East- 
ern orders are still one of the big features. The price 
list is steady. 





SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Quotations on red cedar shingles this week 
show a lowering for clears, the new figure being $3.09, 
Chicago basis, while the same quotation as last week, 
2.57 Chicago basis, still holds. There is no change in 
white cedar, extras continuing to sell at $2.85, Chicago 
basis, and standards $2.40, Chicago basis. Lath are 
scarce and prices are good. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand from this territory is now 
taking care of a small line of transit cars. The curtail- 
ment in Coast production has helped the situation from 
a wholesale standpoint and prices are better maintained. 
The market still calls largely for clears and special 
brands, and stars are comparatively neglected. 


Seattle, Wash.—The red cedar shingle market shows 
more activity this week, especially in the demand for 
extra star A star. Stars showed an increase of 5 cents 
, thousand, making them $1.55, while clears remained at 
1.90. Many of the mills are still operating to only part 
tapacity because of striking shingle weavers. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle quotations are un- 
changed and a little irregular, and the market feature- 
less. Demand is reported to be about the same as last 
week, conditions varying with the mills. Millmen look 
for very little change in shingles until fall activity opens. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for shingles is improving 
steadily and at the same time the supplies at the mills 
are decreasing. At present there is a decided dearth of 
stars on the Coast and within the week the Coast basis 
price on ordinary stars has gone up from $1.50 to $1.60. 
There are virtually no stars in transit and the mills are 
having much trouble in getting enough of them to fill 
the orders. The price of stars has been so low in com- 
parison to the price of clears that a good many mills 





either shut down entirely or sawed only clears. Mills 
generally are well sold ahead on stars from ten days to 
two weeks. Clears are firm in price at the same level 
as a week ago, $1.90, Coast basis. Demand for shingles 
now is especially brisk from Texas, and throughout the 
Southwest there has been a very noticeable increase in 
the call. Cypress lath are as scarce as ever, but the 
supply of California lath is somewhat better and a few 
straight car shipments are coming through, whereas ship- 
ments have been limited to 30,000 heretofore. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for shingles is about season- 
able. In the country districts, retail dealers are begin- 
ning to think about putting their stocks in shape for 
the expected brisk building between haying and the fall 
harvests, while here in the city demand runs steady, 
since in the suburban districts shingles are still used ex- 
tensively for protecting the sides of houses although the 
amended building laws prohibit shingled roofs. Quota- 
tions hold steady. Good brands of extras command $3.55 
in white cedars and $3.50 is about bottom. Clear white 
cedars are offered at $3.10 for poor ones up to $3.30 for 
very choice makes. Red cedars are not in abundant 
supply and quotations are fairly firm, the best makes 
selling up to $3.93. There is not as heavy a demand 
for lath as there was a short time ago, and prices have 
weakened a little. For 1%-inch, $3.60 to $3.65 is taken, 
while 15g-inch is quoted at $3.90 to $4. Spruce clap- 
boards are not so hard to find as they were, but quota- 
tions remain quite firm. Extras sell at $54 and clears 
at $52. Furring is quiet and prices steady at $20.50 to 
$21 for 2-inch, and $1 less for 3-inch. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The red cedar shingle market is hold- 
ing at a firm level and there is a fair demand for stock, 
especially for transit cars. Dealers look for an increased 
demand soon, as no large stocks are being carried by 
retailers as a rule. Supplies are now coming forward 
more freely by lake, the congestion having been relieved. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand for red cedar 
shingles is fair. Clears are bringing a slight increase over 
former prices, being quoted at $1.90, Coast basis. Yard 
stock is in better demand than shingles in transit, buyers 
preferring to pay a little more to get their orders filled 
promptly. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand continues good and supplies 
of pine and cypress are ample, and this applies with 
particular emphasis to the last named. Cedars are scarce. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles holds up remark- 
ably well. Building operations continue active and as 
a result there is a good demand for cypress and red 
cedar shingles. Prices are firm at previous levels. Lath 
trade is steady and prices are firm. 





SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The market for boxing and crating 
lumber is active. Prices hold steady, although offerings 
are much more generous than they were a few weeks 
ago. Well manufactured shooks are really firm in price. 
Nice pine shooks, 13/16-inch, sell at $28. Round edge 
pine box boards, inch, are quoted at $21. Spruce and 
fir box boards, inch, round edge, are hard to find at less 
than $20. The enormous requirements of packing lumber 
for shipping munitions abroad are probably an impor- 
tant reason for the continued strength of the shook 
market in midsummer. 


COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—The general impression among dealers and 
coopers is that the encouraging prices for staves and 
heading have incited the mills of the country to make 
all they can, which in former years was sufficient for a 
larger consumption here, but also filled a large demand 
from Europe. Ample stocks are now being made and 
lower prices will rule as the season advances. Very few 
white oak barrels for packing purposes are used as red 
oak paraffined at lower prices are filling the wants of 
the packers satisfactorily. Red oak staves are selling 
slowly at $33 to $34 a thousand. There is not much 
change in circled heading, 25 to 26 cents a set for red 
oak. Southern mills have been delayed and many ship- 
ments held back on account of wet weather preventing 
the drying of staves. A steady demand for whiskey 
staves exists to supply the demand for alcohol barrels. 
Sales of staves and heading for kraut and pickle packages 
are active with little change in prices. Slack staves, 
heading and hoops are more in demand for flour and 
fruit, but the cail for ash butter tub staves and square 
heading is moderate with declining prices for both. Bass- 
wood flour heading is firm although many flour mills are 
now using gum heading and also gum and mixed timber 
staves. Ash hoops are steady in price with butter tub 
coopers more critical in their inspection of them. A few 
cars of hickory flour hoops have been sold at low prices. 
Coiled elm hoops are still held up on account of the 
damp weather, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. 


Southern elm flour staves.........cseceeees 9.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net Be Ee 75 to 5.25 
No. th he Sag kiln dried, basswood head- 

ing, 0 BR ey ee Pee on 07 to 07% 


No. 11% t. ak gum heading, per set, — 
at 


PPA ee ee ee Saea beens 06% te .07 
White eak lard tierces....... cossccccee 240 to 1.60 
Circled white oak, oll “heading, ‘per SOt.cccss 20 to .27 
lO DRE TISTOR, 6. sc ccnecccce pepe been sesne 1.35 to 1.40 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum Pee pi ae Naat - 8.00 to 9.00 
Circled oil MORRO. a ose ancs ena Sasbebubanes -25 to +f 
Tierce HOOPS... ..ceceseecces weiss ts ew. wiele mies No demand 
BIGKOry BOK BUTADS. «oo. occe cece Scie emesis s to 11.50 


M. R., 30-inch gum staves......... 7.50 t J 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot 9 inch, ‘a M 10.00 to 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 414-foot, per M..... 25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foet, per M..... 10.00 to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M 4.50 

Half barrel basswood heading, per set.. 


Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... on 
SAO RENT EE occ bane esse eavu bone cheaeee 5 55 to .60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 30 ~3=to 85 
Ten-round hoop barrels.........s.ee0. esas .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels............c.c.00-. .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... .45 
a rae 37° ~=«to -88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves F to 138.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M es 5.50 
WEEE GUBVOR. cc cccccsccceces to 60.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M...... to 84.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M... to 40.00 
Pork barrels ......... coves eee .95 
Pork barrels, ash..... ee eeeeeee 85 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
“oe words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

‘Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of eg 4 containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











WE CAN HELP YOU SELL 


Timber 

Business Opportunities 
Timber Lands 

Lumber Yards 


Logging Equipment 
Scrap Metal 
Machinery 

Camp Supplies 


Sawmills Horses 

Planing Mills Mules 

Factories Wagons 

Woodworking Plants Carts 

Lumber Autos 

Shingles Electric Supplies 

Rails Engines 

Cars Boilers and Pumps 
Locomotives Anything You Want to Sell 


PLACE YOUR AD IN THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Best Salesman form the Least Money. 
ADVERTISE NOW. 





ASSISTANT YARD MAN WANTED. 
$15.00 a week to start. Must be ambitious, active, indus- 
trious, systematic =. honest. 
. ROGERS LBR. CO., Geneva, N. Y. 


WANTED-—SEVERAL COPIES OF THE AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Telecode. This code is now out of print, and no 
new issues are being printed on account of the telegraph com- 
panies reducing their rates on night lettergrams. However 
there are a number of concerns who are still using codes, 
and in order to supply them we will pay $3.00 per copy— 
for a limited number of codes—in good condition. 
oe LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 








WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full ania 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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WANTED 

We are installing the Mill work Cost Information Bureaus’ 
Cost System, and want a man to handle same. In addition 
to being an accurate and rapid accountant, must be familiar 
with the manufacture of Sash and Doors and Mill work. 
Furnish references and state salary expected. This position 
to be permanent. 

HAS, T. ABELES & CO., Little Rock, Arkansas. 


WANTED-—CAPABLE SHIPPING CLERK 
And yard Foreman. Wholesale aot yard and planing 
mill. No Saw Mill. Desirable location in Mississippi Val- 
ley. Good opportunity for right man. Must have thorough 
poco of lumber and possess ability to build up efficient 
rganization. 


Address “TL, 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LOGGER WANTED AT ONCE FOR 
Michigan woods. 
Address “LL. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MILL WORK ESTIMATOR—WANTED 
One who can take trim from plans, and wno uas had retail 


re: 














. yard experience, and | knows something about lumber grades. 


Address “T. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED ORDER CLERK 
For retail yard doing business of $400, aol ~~ shipping 
clerk for sash, frame and molding departm 

HINE LUMBER COMPANY, “Hetroit, Mich. 








WANTED-—LADY INVOICE CLERK 


And bookkeeper. Lumber experience necessary. Advise expe- 
rience, age and aia eg” Must be competent. 
dress . 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-CABINET MAN. 


One who is able to lay out and get out work from details. 
Address CENTRAL ILLINOIS, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 
Of people have obtained good positions by advertising in the 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Your ad inserted in this paper would be read by nearly 
everybody interested in the lumber world and its allied in- 
dastries. Don’t wait, send your advertisement at once to the 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 











